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THE CRACK OF DOOM.—PART II. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


RasPian’s ‘‘ parliament of prigs,”’ 
as Mrs Brockley contemptuously 
called the garden-party to which 
her daughter was bound, was held 
at that gentleman’s bachelor resi- 
dence in the western suburbs. 
It was an old-fashioned house of 
commodious but plain construc- 
tion, built with its face to the 
south, near the top of the northern 
slope, just where the ascent be- 
gan to slacken and bend over 
gently, exposing the soil to the 
full force of the southern sun. 
As you sat in the verandah, which 
ran along the front, there was a 
soft green acclivity before you, 
over which you saw nothing but 
the sky; from the bedroom win- 
dows of the second storey you 
looked over into the terraced gar- 
den sloping quickly down. In 
spring and summer mornings the 
birds piped and twittered in full- 
est chorus from the thick growth 
of trees and bushes in the garden. 
The great leader and organiser of 
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prigdom had known how to cast 
his lines in pleasant places. The 
rising tide of social show and com- 
fort had made the house too small 
for a well-to-do family; the ad- 
vancing waves of the town had 
long since overtaken and sur- 
rounded it; but it was still large 
enough for a comfortable . bachelor, 
—and once within its high garden 
walls you had as complete a sense 
of seclusion as if you had been in 
the depths of the New Forest. 

It was Mr Raspian’s ambition 
to gather round him all that was 
best and most promising in the 
literary talent of the rising gener- 
ation. The scorners of the new 
order called them prigs. I call 
aman a prig who knows more 
than myself, and takes no pains 
to disguise the cruel fact. Prob- 
ably this was what the scorners 
meant. The height of superior 
wisdom is to conceal the superi- 
ority, to avert the suspicion of it. 
Mr: Raspian’s young men knew a 
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great deal, and they did not hide 
their knowledge under a bushel; 
they made it flame and crackle in 
the luminous pages of their great 
organ, to which its founder had 
given the mysterious name of the 
‘Serapeum.’ 

It was a really formidable band 
of reviewers that he had brought 
toget'er, all astonishingly well- 
read for their years— laboriously 
learned, laboriously satirical, all 
young enough to enjoy dancing on 
ignorance and presumption with- 
out a pang of pity or remorse. 
They were not given to praising, 
their victims used to say, except 
the members of their own fra- 
ternity. 

There was a great muster this 
afternoon, and when Mrs Rorke 
and her cavalier entered, conver- 
sation was going on briskly among 
the groups eating ices in the ve- 
randah and scattered about over 
the lawn and under the trees. The 
sun had come out after the chill 
cloudy morning, and was power- 
ful enough to make the afternoon 
warm. 

The first figure that Millerby’s 
eyes lit on when the garden door 
was opened on the lively hum 
and chatter of many voices, was 
the Austrian Count. That distin- 
guished-looking foreigner was dis- 
coursing with the host and Miss 
Fanny Douglas, one of his lady 
contributors, the party standing on 
the edge of the grass near the door. 
Hugh in a rapid aside indicated 
him to Mrs Rorke as they entered. 
- He had apparently been drawing 
out the editor about his _princi- 
ples of editing, for they heard Mr 
Raspian say in loud firm tones, 
before turning to welcome the 
new arrivals— 

**] insist upon all my contrib- 
utors sticking to one line. All 
specialists. There is no chance of 
getting reviewing thoroughly done 
on any other plan.”’ 
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The great editor did not resume 
the conversation. When he had 
introduced the Count to Mrs 
Rorke, he remarked that she was 
looking pale, and courteously con- 
ducted her to a seat in the ve- 
randah. Miss Douglas moved off 
with the Count, and said in a 
low tone— 

‘« That last remark of the editor's 
was meant for me, I suppose. He 
has just refused to let me review 
Mrs Darby Rorke’s new novel. | 
suppose he is afraid.” 

‘¢ And whois Mrs Darby Rorke?”’ 

‘«The question shows that you 
have not been long in London. 
She is Jane Marjoram. But per- 
haps the fame of her novels has 
not reached Austria. They have 
been quite the rage here for two 
or three years.”’ 

‘‘T have read one or two of 
them. The ‘Yorkshire Vicar- 
age’ is hers, is it not? So Jane 
Marjoram is Mrs Darby Rorke. 
Strange !”’ 

‘¢Why strange?” 

‘‘Nothing particularly strange 
after all. Only a coincidence, com- 
mon enough. Somehow we think 
it strange when we accidentally 
meet anybody, some of whose con- 
nections we have accidentally met 
before in very different circum- 
stances. Such things are constant- 
ly happening, and we should not 
think it strange, should we? Only 
somehow we do.” 

‘¢And you have met some con- 
nection of Mrs Darby Rorke’s 
before ?”’ 

‘¢It must be the same, I think. 
Both names could hardly be the 
same without some relationship.” 

‘‘Perhaps it is her husband. 
We know nothing about him here. 
He is a mystery. We are all 
dying to know what he is and why 
she doesn’t live with him.” 

‘<If it is the same, he isa news- 
paper correspondent or something 
of that sort in Vienna. So you 
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want to review Mrs Rorke’s novel?”’ 
he continued, balking Miss Doug- 
las’s desire to hear more about Mr 
Rorke. 

<¢ Ves,” she answered, a little 
nettled ; ‘‘I1 should like to have 
my say about her work just for 
once. It is very flimsy and clap- 
trappy-"’ 

‘¢] understand now,’’ said the 
Count, spiking a daisy with the 
point of his umbrella, ‘‘why Mrs 
Rorke turned pale when she saw 
you in conversation with the edi- 
tor.” 

The lady laughed, and after a 
pause he asked— 

‘‘What, then, is the line that 
Mr Raspian has found for you, 
if you do write for him? But I 
thought you were a painter-——”’ 

«Oh, I scribble in the evenings 
sometimes for a change. I write 
what the sporting man of the 
‘Serapeum’ calls snipe-shot arti- 
cles, because they are put into 
smalltype. The Women’s Righters 
are my pet topics.” 

‘«Of course, you are their natural 
champion.” 

Miss Douglas looked amused, 
and drily said, ‘* Yes. I separate 
out the nonsense from the sense of 
the movement. Half of it is the 
pursuit of flirtation under new 
facilities.’’ 

**The sensible half,’’ suggested 
the grave Count. 

«Seriously speaking,’ pursued 
she, ‘‘I doubt whether you can 
teach women the meaning of work 
as men understand it. I mean 
the majority of them. You find 
an exception here and there. Don’t 
say lam an exception—I am used 
to it. When a woman does any- 
thing fairly well that is generally 
considered within man’s province, 
she is so extravagantly praised for 
it that she loses all motive to exert 
herself and improve. Now there’s 
that bright pretty thing Miss 
Quickset, she’s full of fancy and 


sentiment, and as clever'as. can be, 
and might write poetry really worth. 
reading if they didn't spoil her by 
going into ecstasies over every little 
thing that she dashes off, and mak- 
ing her believe that it is: too easy. 
She gets admiration too ‘cheaply, 
and its not in human’ nature to 
make greater exertion than cir- 
cumstances require.” 

‘* You are right to make excep- 
tion, however,” said ‘the Count, 
with a sad tremor im his voice. 
‘¢ My poor wife ’? He stopped. 

‘* Does she write poetry?’ asked 
Miss Douglas, with: unsuccessfully 
affected interest, her voice in spite 
of herself indicating contempt. 

‘“‘She is dead,’’ amswered the 
Count, mastering his emotion. 
‘*She took a passionate interest 
both in art and science, and paint- 
ed with really marvellous power. 
There was, in fact, only one critic 
she could not satisfy, and that was 
herself. Her habit was to destroy 
her pictures as soon as they were 
painted, but I saved one by a strat- 
agem, and had it exhibited under 
an assumed name.’ The critics 
raved about it. You must have 
seen it in the Salon last year. But,” 
he continued, abruptly changing the 
subject, ‘‘show me some of the 
celebrities here.” 

«<Let me see; well, there is, for 
example, the tall sandy-haired 
man talking with Miss Quickset 
and the young man who came with 
Mrs Rorke. That is Adam Napier, 
a man of very good family and a 
tremendous phys-i-cist.. I must al- 
ways take time to pronounce that 
terrible name. It sounds like a 
soda-water bottle very much up, 
with the cork half out. Most of 
Raspian’s gang are coming men, 
but Napier may almost be said to 
have arrived: They say that no 
man of his age has done so much 
original work.” 

‘¢Ah, I know him;”’ said the 


Count. ‘‘ He is engagedat present 
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im trying te discover the secret of 
the herring, F believe." 

' «* Why didn’t you stop. me?’’ she 
complained. ‘‘That’s not fair. 
€ome, now, I believe you know as 
many people here as I do, and prob- 
ably know a good deal more about 
them. I won't. play at that game 
any longer.’’ 

‘‘T am but a, stranger here,’’ he 
pleaded in excuse, with the nearest 
approach to a smile that he per- 
mitted himself. ‘‘I like to hear 
my casual acquaintances described, 
and compare what is said of them 
with my Own impressions.’’ 

‘«That confession has at least 
the merit of frankness. Still, it’s 
not fair, especially seeing that my 
descriptions. are sometimes more 
graphic than complimentary. If 
you are to have any more descrip- 
tions from me, you must give me 
your impressions first, and then I 
will give you mine. Now, for ex- 
ample, what is your impression of 
our editor?" 


‘*« A good editor is known by his 
_eontributors,’’ said the Count, sen- 


tentiously. ‘‘ He must be a clever 
man to have secured so brilliant a 
staff." And he bowed slightly to 
point the compliment. 

‘¢ Thank you,”’ said she, not dis- 
pleased. ‘‘But I am not one of 
the staff. I am the merest out- 
sider and casual. There are many 
better monuments of Mr Raspian’s 
eleverness. here than my humble 
self. In fact, his weakness rather 
is to try to catch too many. Has 
he been at you, yet, may I ask ?”’ 

‘*T have not been much more 
than a fortnight-in London.” 

‘« Then he is falling off. A week 
should have beenenough. I wonder 
what Quickset is saying to him, 
to make him chuckle so. Here 
he comes. Let's ask him.’’ 

‘* Well, what is it?’’ asked Miss 
Douglas, as the editor joined them, 
with manifest signs in his counte- 
nance of having been vastly amused. 
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‘*What is what?’’ said he, im 
mediately becoming serious. if 

‘*What were you laughing at?” 

«*Only a little quip of Quick. 
set’s. Count Ramassy can tell us 
more about it, I believe,’’ he 
turning to the Count. ‘* Quickset 
says you have received information 
of a comet on its way to smash up 
everything, and that I had better 
be on the outlook.”” Mr Raspian’s 
genial laughter began to bubble up 
again. 

‘‘T am to get him the positions 
to-night,’’ said Count Ramassy. 

‘¢ Could you let me have them?” 
asked the eager editor. 

‘*You had better ask Mr Miller- 
by. They are in his possession at 
present.”’ 

Raspian looked as if he should 
like to go to Millerby at once, 
but his fair contributor checked 
him— 

‘You don’t mean that you were 
laughing so violently at the pros- 
pect of the destruction of the world. 
Think of the ‘Serapeum.’ If I 
had such a stake in the planet, I 
should be sad.”’ 

The truth was that Raspian’s 
laughter had been partly a screen, 
under cover of which he might 
take himself off and ask Count 
Ramassy for further particulars. 
The jest, whatever it was,did not 
seem to tickle him so acutely now. 

‘Tt was Quickset’s idea of the 
Great Beast that amused me.” 

Miss Douglas did not under 
stand. 

‘« Well, you know,”’ he explained, 
‘the Great Beast must make: ifs 
appearance before the end of the 
world comes. He is one of the 
signs, you know. The Mohamme 
dans have a peculiarly fine beast, 
with the head of a bull, the eyes 
of a pig, the neck of an ostrich, 
the skin of a leopard, the legs of 
camel, and so forth. He is toms 
up just before the end of the world, 
and have power for a certain time. 
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Now I asked Quickset if he could 
think of anything that answered 
the description. And what do you 
think was his answer ?”’ 

«The ‘Serapeum’?”’ ‘suggested 


‘Miss Douglas. 


Raspian held up his hands in 
mock horror, laughed, and made 
off. ; 
«« What was it, then?’’ she called 
after him. 

“Don’t tell anybody,’”’ he re- 
turned to say. ‘‘Swear secrecy. 
It was the Caucus.’”’ And he 
made his escape to Millerby. 

Meantime, Count Ramassy’s ob- 
servant eye had noted that Miss 
Douglas was interested in some 
movement in another part of the 
field. 

“A nice little comedy was going 
on there while Raspian was talk- 
ing to us,’’ she said in an under- 
tone. ‘‘ Very amusing to those in 
the secret. Did you happen to 
notice that when Raspian left him, 
Quickset called off his daughter on 
some pretext or other, to come and 
talk to Lady Napier ?”’ 

““No; I did not observe the cir- 
cumstance,’’ said the Count, in the 
tone of a man who, if he had ob- 
served it, would have seen nothing 
remarkable in such a simple oc- 
currence. 

“Shé was in animated conversa- 
tion at the time with Mr Millerby, 
who.looked rather disconcerted for 
amoment at the suddenness of the 
attack. - Poor Millerby! you seem 
to know him too?”’ 

“Oh yes, I have met him. |] 
lunched with him to-day at the 
club, when he told me about the 
comet. But what is the matter 
with him? Why oor Millerby?”’ 

“T happen to know a little se- 
cret about him, though I don’t 
know that I ought to tell you. I 
am sure I ought not. The rela- 
tions between him and Quickset 
—— strained at present, that 
is. ” 
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‘‘] am very sorry to hear’ it,” 
said the Count. 

‘‘T must say it was rather au- 
dacious on the part of the young 
man,”’ laughed Miss Douglas. ‘*T 
will put an imaginary case. Sup- 
a young man had been rejected yes- 
terday by a girl, and forbidden the 
house by her father,—do they do 
such things in Austria?’’ 

‘«Such things occasionally hap- 
pen.” 

‘*Suppose the man meets the 
girl to-day, we shall say, in a crowd 
like this, and sets up a lively flirta- 
tion with her under the father’s 
very eyes—what is the father te 
do?” 

‘*The situation is too difficult 
for me to form an opinion. It is 
beyond the range of my experience.”’ 

‘* Well, this stern parent is not 
a man to do things by halves.. He 
has simply put his wing over the 
chick and carried her out of dan- 
ger.” 

‘*A very obvious and proper 
solution, I should say.”’ 

‘‘She doesn’t seem to like it,+ 
though,’’ commented Miss Doug- 
las further. ‘(She looks-’ rather 
smumped, and perhaps a. trifle 
mutinous.”’ Hf tage 

‘I see you have an eye for 
the comedy of life. It interests 
me too, I admit. There is plenty 
of room for romance in modern 
civilisation. We are very far from 
being reduced to a dead level yet. 
But how did you. find.out al}-this, 
if you are not an “Asmodeus? [ 
understand you to say that it hap- 
pened only yesterday.”’ 

‘¢«Oh, Grace is a bosom friend 
of mine. The plunge was made in 
my studio. You needn’t look sus- 
picious. Asmodeus was not at the 
keyhole. I had a full, true, and 
particular account of the whole 
affair half an hour afterwards, and 
a letter this morning with the sub- 
sequent developments and’ compli- 
cations.” 
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‘* A century or two ago, I dare- 
say,”’ moralised the Count, ‘‘ there 
would have been brawling and 
bloodletting over such an insult as 
Mr Quickset has now put. upon 
Mr Millerby, quietly and decorous- 
ly, and without anybody but your- 
self being aware of what had passed. 
This pleasant afternoon party 
would have broken up in most ad- 
mired disorder. And yet passions 
are as fierce, and defeat is as bitter, 
now as ever. I am not sure that 
the struggle is not more consuming 
and intense now than it was in the 
old days when relief was at hand 
in violent immediate action. The 
old games go on as before, only 
with more intricate combinations, 
and more intolerable penalties for 
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the loser. I wonder,”’ he continued, 
musingly, ‘‘how many more tragi- 
comic games have been pushed a 
move forward in this frivolous- 
looking scene, where everybody, 
looks pleased and chattering.” 

Miss Douglas listened to this 
harangue with queer changes of 
countenance, slight shades of sar- 
castic curiosity and impatience 
crossing the general expression of 
assent. ‘‘I declare you are quite 
a philosopher. 1 thought you men 
of science thought more about 
things than people. But you are 
quite right, I believe. What a 
world it is, to be sure! Most 
amusing. I could live in it for 
ever. I hope the comet won’t put 
an end to it yet awhile.”’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


Miss Douglas was not an alto- 
gether disinterested spectator of 


the comedy to which she had 
called Count Ramassy’s attention. 
She had, in fact, been a principal 


actress in earlier scenes of it. 
It not only was in her studio, but 
it was by her contrivance that 
Hugh had*made his ill-fated pro- 
posal. She had reason to know 
that it would result as it did. 

The clever satirist of her sex 
and their new claims for the civic 
privileges and professions of men, 
was emphatically a strong-minded 
woman. She had thrown aside a 
good many of the traditions, and 
braved a good many of the preju- 
dices, of gentlewomen. The theor- 
ists who maintain that some of the 
most notable differences between 
men and women are the result of 
education, would have found sup- 
port in her history. Her mother 
had died when she was young, and 
she had been educated with her 
brothers, read all their books as 
well as her own, taken part in 
their games, talked with them as 


they grew up about everything 
that interested them in their busi- 
ness and in their pleasures, been 
their confidante about many things 
that do not ordinarily come to the 
ears of girls. ‘The father was an 
Ulsterman, who, starting in life 
as a bank clerk, had made a for- 
tune as a stockbroker; one bro 
ther was in the army, the other 
followed his father’s business. 
That the young lady should quar- 
rel with her father on behalf of 
her brothers, and, in fact, head a 
family rebellion, was no breach of 
feminine tradition, but the sequel 
was unconventional. Miss Doug- 
las absolutely refused to stay under 
the same roof with her parent; and 
being mistress of some £300 a 
year in virtue of her mother’s set- 
tlement, she set up a studio and 
a small establishment in company 
with her stockbroking brother ‘in 
Bloomsbury. Here she painted, 
smoked cigarettes, and, as she told 
Count Ramassy, scribbled in the 
evenings for change. | 

It was a frequent subject of won- 
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der for Miss Douglas, as she looked 
at her strikingly handsome figure 
in the glass, that no man whom 
she cared for had ever proposed 
to marry her. She could not ac- 
count for it, and it was a growing 
source of bitterness, of misogyny 
as well as misandry. Some of 
the puny feeble misses whom she 
despised and hated could have told 
her the secret. She was too rest- 
less and energetic, too much of a 
man in fact, to wait patiently to 
be wooed. Women often begin 
the attack, but then, generally, as 
if frightened at their own temerity, 
they retreat, fall back in feigned 
disorder, and draw the enemy into 
an ambuscade. Miss Douglas was 
too direct, bold, and confident for 
such tactics; her attack was made 
in force, and continued without 
any artful pretence of inferiority. 
Her attack on Millerby had been 
conducted with more than ordin- 
ary determination. Although, ac- 
cording to her own account, she 


was two years his junior—she was 
certainly not older than him—she 
took a sort of paternal, protectorial 
interest in the young fellow, with 


his large projects and _procrasti- 
nating execution. Then, he was 
a more amusing companion than 
any other man of her acquaint- 
ance. Most men liked five or ten 
minutes’ chat with Miss Douglas; 
few could stand an hour of her 
without unequivocal symptoms of 
weariness. She was an adept in 
the art of flattering the male, when 
disposed so to do, as well as in the 
kindred art of making him pro- 
foundly uncomfortable; but in 
a prolonged conversation uncon- 
sciously she slid into more or less 
covert glorification of her own gifts 
and achievements. This bored the 
ordinary listener, but delighted a 
professed observer of 
like Millerby, who, so far from 
being bored, exerted himself -to 
keep the current flowing in the 
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same direction. Hence he and she 
could get on together pleasantly for 
hours, entertaining and entertained. 
And the lady generously thought 
that if the partnership were for life 
she could make him do something 
with his undoubted talent. 

Observing his attachment to 
pretty and fascinating Miss Quick- 
set, and knowing exactly how the 
land lay, she had praised the girl 
to him on every opportunity, con- 
gratulated the credulous man on 
his good luek, and gaining his 
confidence, had, at his urgent re- 
quest, contrived for him an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to her. 

Only one point in the plan had 
failed. Miss Douglas had known 
of Mr Quickset’s objections to Mil- 
lerby, and half suspected that but 
for this Miss Quickset would ac- 
cept him. Now, for a_ reason 
known only to herself, Miss Doug- 
las did not wish her friend to ac- 
cept the young man or to give him 
any encouragement. She wished, 
on the contrary, a complete and 
final extinguisher to be placed on 
his hopes in that direction. And 
she argued that if the young lady 
said or hinted anything about her 
father’s disinclination, Mr Miller- 
by would be more infatuated with 
her than ever. Therefore, before 
kindly giving Millerby his oppor- 
tunity, she had given her friend a 
little bit of friendly advice. 

‘‘If he should propose to you, 
Grace,’’ she had said, ‘‘which is 
more than likely—for he seems to 
have cheek enough for anything— 
and if you mean to reject him, you 
should take ail the responsibility 
on yourself. Your father is a 
public man, you know, and it 
might be awkward for him to have 
to say why he couldn’t have Mil- 
lerby as a son-in-law. Public men 
don’t like making enemies. If I 
were you, I would give him to un- 
derstand somehow that my father 
had quite a respect for him, and 
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that the fault lay with myself, you 
know.”’ 

‘« But,’’ Grace had answered, ‘‘1 
don’t think my father would be so 
mean as that.”’ 

‘It’s not meanness, my dear,” 
was the Mentor’s answer to this 
objection, ‘‘nor anything like it. 
It’s only common policy and pru- 
dence. Besides, it would be much 
more agreeable for Millerby him- 
self to be refused by you than by 
your father.’’ 

This last argument, carefully in- 
sisted on, had told. But when the 
exciting moment of the proposal 
came, the pupil had not proved 
able to carry out the instructions 
of the mistress with sufficient pre- 
cision. 

Miss Douglas was not pleased 
with this miscarriage. She saw 
the fruits of it in Hugh’s rash 
attempt to reopen communications 
at Raspian’s garden-party. Nor 
was she pleased to see him in com- 
pany with Mrs Darby Rorke. It 
looked as if this lady were to have 
the benefit of the rebound. 

Treasuring these grievances in 
her mind, Miss Douglas was eager 
for revenge, and resolved, if she 
could get him for ten minutes to 
herself this afternoon, that she 
would punish him severely. 

Watching her opportunity, she 
bore down on him, and when the 
Count had joined another group, 
she moved off over the slope in 
the direction of the garden, giving 
Millerby no choice but to move 
with her. 

‘Now will I sprinkle salt into 
his wounds,”’ said she vindictively 
to herself. She began mildly 
enough, so as not to frighten him 
off till he was securely hooked— 

‘‘What a remarkable man that 
Austrian Count is! Where did 
you meet him?”’ 

Hugh recounted 
stances. 

‘“‘T met him,’’ she continued, 


the circum- 
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at Quickset’s last night. He 
seems to have come here for the 
express purpose of making the ac- 
quaintance of the scientific men. 
Miss Quickset tells me that her 
father was the first savant he had 
called upon. That probably ac- 
counts for Quickset’s extraordinary 
cordiality to him. I never saw the 
great astronomer more bent on im- 
pressing a stranger.”’ 

The lady shrewdly calculated 
that any little depreciation of the 
great astronomer would in_ the 
circumstances not be displeasing 
to her hearer. ‘‘Oh, come now, 
Quickset’s not quite so weak as 
that,’’ he said; but she detected 
a certain gratification in_ his 
tone, and persisted in the same 
strain. 

‘«Great men have their weak- 
nesses as well as little men; and 
the peculiar weakness of great men 
is inordinate vanity and jealousy. 
Flatter them enough and you can 
do anything with them.” 

‘‘T should not call them great 
men in that case, but great fools. 
But as I am not a great man, | 
can’t say what their secret feelings 
are.”’ 

‘No; but you can guess. I will 
give you an instance. You would 
call Bright a great man, wouldn't 
you?’”’ asked she; ‘‘one of the 
great orators of all time? Well, 
Raspian was talking to him not 
long ago about a speech of Dilke’s 
which made an immense impres- 
sion, you remember, and asked him 
what he thought of it. All that 
he said was—‘The young man is 
getting on!’ Rather meagre praise 
that, was it not ?”’ 

‘*What more would you have 
had him say ?”’ 

‘‘Young man? Getting on? 
Why—ah, well—that is not all. 
Raspian went on to ask him 
whether he had any intention of 
taking part in the debate ; and what 
do you think he said? ‘What's the 
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use of my speaking? They don’t 
report me.’ * Raspian thought at 
first that this was a little joke, 
and laughed; but it came out that 
the great man had been distribut- 
ing school prizes or something of 
that kind in some remote place in 
the north of England, and no re- 
port of his speech had appeared in 
the London newspapers, probably 
because they had not- known of 
his intention to speak, and con- 
sequently had not made arrange- 
ments. ‘This was the secret of his 
soreness. ”’ 

‘Indigestion more likely,” sug- 
gested Millerby. 

‘‘Quite so, or nervous exhaust- 
ion. But why should it take the 


absurd form of thinking himself 
slighted and passed over? You 
may give it any materialistic name 
you like, but I call it morbid and 
irritable jealousy—‘ that last infir- 
mity of noble minds’ which you 
men think peculiar to disappointed 


women. You remember how spite- 
ful Godwin was when the crowd at 
the stage-cuach office cheered a 
popular singer, and not a soul rec- 
ognised or took the least notice of 
the author of ‘Political Justice.’ 
I verily believe that the more fame 
aman gets the greedier he grows. 
He is disappointed if he opens a 
newspaper without finding his 
name in it. He measures the 
volume of cheering, and is mis- 
erable if he is conscious of the 


slightest falling off of enthusiasm.” 


If he were not cheered at all, 
I believe he would take to his 
bed and die—of indigestion per- 
haps.”’ 

‘You want me _ to believe, | 
suppose, that Tennyson keeps ac- 
curate count of the number of un- 
invited pilgrims prying about his 
grounds, and that his spirits rise 
and fall with the average. Fancy 
him saying of a morning, ‘Ah me, 
unhappy ! I have not seen a Yankee 
dodging behind a tree for three 
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weeks. If I don’t catch one to-day 
I shall die !’” 

Miss Douglas protested against 
reducing her theory to mathe- 
matical measure. ‘‘I really think 
I must write a ‘snipe-shot’ on the 
Pathology of Greatness. Sheridan 
was quite right when he said that 
vanity was the one insatiable pas- 
sion. ‘There is really no end to 
the vanities of famous men. I 
amused myself last night with 
drawing out Quickset.”’ : 

‘* Bother Quickset! Why not 
let Quickset alone? . Don’t vivi- 
sect him—you can demonstrate 
equally well from the dead sub- 
ject.” 

‘¢] daresay you have had enough 
of him for one afternoon. But | 
must have my illustration. Quick- 
set is really a beautiful specimen. 
You know he thinks himself a sort 
of universal genius.’ 

‘¢ Suppose he is?” 

‘* If he had not been the greatest 
astronomer, he would have been 
the greatest painter of his gener- 
ation.”’ 

‘*«Why not?” 

‘* Have you not seen the carefully 
treasured examples of his juvenile 
attempts at drawing? He _ pro- 
duced them the other night for 
Ramassy’s benefitand mine. Luck- 
ily one of them was meant to be 
funny, or I should have died. 1 
had just begun to admire it gravely 
when Quickset explained. I ex- 
ploded, of course—and he was 
delighted.”” . 

‘*What is the good of these 
pathological studies? You would 
leave neither Lancelot brave nor 
Galahad pure.” 

‘¢ Just one more,”’ she continued, 
still tittering. ‘‘ Ramassy is inter- 
ested in the birthplaces of famous 
men, and when he learned that 
Quickset is an Irishman—which 
you might tell, by the way, from 
the carefully concealed traces of 
the brogue—he expressed surprise, 
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at which Quickset did not look dis- 
pleased. Then I struck in, and 
said there was a large mixture 
of Spanish blood in the south of 
Ireland, and that Quickset was 
probably a corruption of Quixote. 
You should have seen how pleased 
the astronomer was with the sug- 
gestion.”’ 

‘*‘No; you are going too far 
now. It was only his politeness. 
And after all, if he has his little 
vanities, Quickset is undoubtedly 
a great man. He hasn’t time, 
you know, to weed them out; and 
they are no more a discredit to 
him than the vulgar necessity of 
having to take food like ordinary 
mortals.’” He won’t give me his 
daughter, the young man thought 
to himself ; but I’m not yet shabby 
enough to join in running him 
down. 

The contradiction rather exas- 
perated Miss Douglas, and _ re- 
minded her that in the excitement 


of talking she had almost forgotten 


her purpose. Was it not, after 
all, for this young man’s satisfac- 
tion that she was making fun of 
Quickset’s foibles? So she said— 

‘«It’s very generous of you to 
stand up for Quickset. I must 
say I think he treated you very 
badly.” 

‘How so?”’ 
angrily. 

*«Using you as a shoeing-horn 
to draw on Napier. ‘The truth is, 
you know,’’ she continued, as he 
maintained a _ gloomy silence, 
‘‘Quickset wants to found a 
family. Science is no longer a 
dreary search for nothing in a 
haystack. It is a marketable 
commodity.” 

‘* 71 must really beg of you, Miss 
Douglas, not to pursue this sub- 
ject. It is of no manner of conse- 
quence to me what he means to do, 
seeing that, as you know, he has 
declined to make me a brick in his 
family building.’’ 


he asked, rather 
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‘Very well,’’ said she, immense- 
ly satisfied, but still” malicious, 
‘let us change the subject. 
Would you like to know his read- 
ing of your character? He prides 
himself, you know, on his pene- 
tration.”’ 

‘Spare my modesty,’’ he an- 
swered, smiling. ‘‘It is sure to 
be too flatteringly agreeable.” 

‘He said'the other night, when 
I asked him what he thought of 
you, that you are one of those 
young men whose works have 
plenty of beginning, but neither 
middle nor end.”’ 

‘*All right. He may lark over 
my rising walls till he is tired.” 

‘«¢ | didn’t know you had reached 
the stage of walls yet, I thought 
you were still busy with the foun- 
dations. I saw a case in the paper 
the other day which reminded me 
of you and your fine schemes.” 

‘¢ Very kind of you to remember 
me. What was that?” 

‘«*A man had been engaged to 
edit a new temperance paper, but 
after a month or so he was dis- 
missed, on the ground that he spent 
most of his time in the neighbour- 
ing public-houses.”’ 

‘¢ And that reminded you of me? 
Great is the power of association.” 

‘*No; listen. He brought an 
action against the proprietor, claim- 
ing half a year’s salary ; and when 
he was cross-examined about his 
visits to the public-houses, he al- 
leged that it was all in the way 
of business—that he went there 
to gain experience.’ 

‘¢] begin to see the applica- 
tion.”’ 

‘¢] thought you would. Think 
over it. Hundreds of young fel- 
lows, since ‘Wilhelm Meister’ was 
written, have had the same idea as 
you. There’s nothing original in 
the idea. Anybody can see life; 
but to describe it—that’s a dif- 
ferent faculty.’’ 

‘* Granted.” 
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«J don’t believe anything will 
come of your studies.”’ 

«At least there is the pleasure 
of making them.’’ 

‘ «¢ That’s considerable, I daresay, 
in the case of Mrs Darby Rorke. 
By the way, do you know anything 
about her husband? He would be 
an interesting study, I imagine, if 
you could get hold of him.” 

“Very, no doubt. But my 
present companion is so interest- 
ing, so unfathomable, that J] am 
content to wait.”’ 

‘¢ You mean Mrs Rorke?”’ 

‘‘No. I see she has just left.” 
He bowed with mock ceremony. 

‘‘Don’t try to turn the tables on 
me, young man,’’ laughed Miss 
Douglas. 

‘¢] am too much crushed. ‘Oh, 
Hamlet, you have set me up a 
glass.’ ”? 

*©«T must be cruel only to be 
kind’” she returned. ‘‘ But when 
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do you really mean to prove that 
you can do something with your 
materials? You mustn’t think me 
ill-natured for what I have said,’ 
she hastened to add, with a certain 
tenderness. 

‘* Certainly not,’’ he answered. 
‘And if I did, there is nothing, 
after all, so very odious in ill- 
nature. It is the means of keep- 
ing the world alive, of making 
Duty put its neck to the collar, its 
shoulder to the wheel. It puts 
spurs in the fat side of Indolence ; 
it lays a sharp whip.on the flanks 
of Industry. Under its nipping 
breath Weariness forgets her pains; 
the Heart, ready to faint, beats 
with new vigour. There,” he 
added, changing from the subdued 
declamatory tone in which he had 
mouthed these sentences, ‘‘ 1 make 
you a present of these excellent 
ideas for a ‘snipe-shot’ in praise 
of Ill-nature !”’ 


CHAPTER X. 


‘It comes of being idle, I sup- 
pose,” Millerby half muttered to 
himself as he walked homewards, 
setting his teeth like a man under 
acute pain. Miss Douglas was 
right in her calculations ; she had 
sprinkled salt into his wounds. 
He was disturbed,—more than dis- 
turbed—in torture: with those 
gnawing internal pangs which are 
worse to bear than any purely 
physical agony of strained or torn 
tissue, because the innermost cita- 
del of fortitude is occupied by the 
enemy. The foes are of the mind’s 
own household. 

He was in torture and furious 
with himself, because he could not 
at once beat down and cast out the 
tormentor. ‘‘What a weak fool 
I am to be upset by a thing like 
this!” he thought, ‘‘ Quickset is 
quite right. I am molluscous; in- 
vertebrate, aimless, purposeless, 


foundationless—a mere log tossing 
about in the sea. Why should he 
give his daughter to me? I think 
I could do something great if I had 
some one to live for, some one to 
care for, some one to——’’ 

And this in a professional ob- 
server ! 

He walked quickly on, lashing 
himself with opprobrious epithets, 
with as fierce enjoyment as ever 
ascetic felt in applying the whip to 
his detestable body. Presently 
there came a reaction. ‘* Well, 
we shall see whether even a mol- 
lusc can’t make a fight. Circum- 
stances may develop a little back- 
bone in the creature.”’ 

In his excitement this whimsi- 
cal conceit tickled him. Looking 
round at the moment, with a smile 
on his face, he caught sight of 
Quickset and his daughter passing 
him in a hansom. Both looked 
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preoccupied—as if the subject of 
conversation between them had 
been of a very serious nature. She 
bowed to Hugh gravely and sadly. 
He felt as if she were reproaching 
him for his smile. 

This momentary vision gave a 
new and more hopeful turn to his 
thoughts. He read a world of 
meaning into her sad almost tear- 
ful eyes, and the firm set of a face 
that was habitually bright and 
radiant. 

‘*She does care for me. She is 
worth fighting for. I will fight 
for her, and I will win her,’’ he 
said to himself. His thought took 
a fiercer complexion as it passed 
on to her father, the meaning of 
whose determined countenance as 
he sat by her side was not to be 
mistaken. ‘‘Every man for him- 
self. Quickset has evidently made 
up Ais mind. So I hope has she, 
and so have I.” 

So very fierce and heroic is 
youth over its little great. diffi- 
culties. 

If he had heard Quickset’s re- 
mark as they passed, it might 
have dashed his confidence. That 
acute tactician lost no opportunity. 
He knew that half his daughter’s 
uneasiness came from a womanly 
unwillingness to give pain, and a 
remorseful feeling that she had en- 
couraged the young man to make 
love to her, and he improved the 
moral of Hugh’s cheerful appear- 
ance. ‘‘ Don’t vex your kind little 
heart, Grace dear,’’ he said, put- 
ting his paternal arm fondly round 
her. ‘‘He won’t feel it long. He’s 
as cheerful as ever already. You 
know that your father would not 
advise you against your own good. 
I have lived longer than you, and 
know people better.”’ 

‘Yes, father; but you don’t 
know him,”’ she replied in a plain- 
tive tone. All the same, though 
it was against her will, she could 
not help half believing. She had 


watched her lover talking and 
laughing with Miss Douglas after 
her father’s snub, while she was 


silent and sorrowful, and could ; 


hardly call a smile to her lips. 
Quickset was both respected and 
loved by his children. 

As Hugh . walked moodily on, 
he was suddenly aware of the 
clatter of a cab drawing up by 
his side, almost on to the pave- 
ment, and at the same moment a 
voice called his name. He turned 
with a start, and saw the gravely 
smiling face of Count Ramassy. 

‘*You seem deep in thought,” 
said the Count. ‘‘Can 1 give you 
a lift ?”’ 

‘¢Thanks very much,’ said 
Hugh. ‘*Do you know, I am 
very glad we met, for I was mak- 
ing for the club in entire forget- 
fulness of my promise about the 
comet papers. Can you come my 
way and get them now ?”’ 

The Count assented. 

‘¢What a very hospitable people 
the English are!’ presently re- 
marked the Count. ‘1 have not 
been more than a fortnight in 
London, and I dine out every 
night.” 

‘‘Don’t ascribe that to your 
personal attractions, however,”’ said 
Millerby. ‘‘ They count, of course; 
but any foreigner of distinction is 
asked out a good deal.”’ 

‘*But | am not a foreigner of 
any particular distinction. You 
will not even find my name in the 
‘ Almanach de Gotha.’ I am simply 
an Austrian gentleman, who has 
travelled a good deal, and takes a 
particular interest in science. The 
curious thing is, that, as I told 
you this morning, 1 came _ here 
without any introduction. They 
simply take me on trust. On my 
first interview with Mr. Quickset 
—you know Quickset?—he offered 
to get me made a temporary mem- 
ber of the Pantheon.’’ 

‘¢ Ah, but Quickset prides him- 
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self on knowing a man at a 
glance.” 

«Does he ? ”’ 

‘What is your opinion about 
knowing people at a glance? Do 
you think it possible? I own | 
don’t. 
can tell what is in a man after 
ten minutes’ conversation has still 
a good deal to learn.” 

‘‘T agree with you perfectly. 
You can tell a great deal in ten 
minutes, if you are a_ practised 
observer. You can measure with 
fair accuracy a person’s knowledge 
in a given subject. In engaging 
servants, for example, you can tell 
in a very short time whether they 
know how to do their work. But 
how can you tell whether they will 
do it? ‘They may be quite willing 
at the moment—eager, in fact, to 
enter your service, and full of good 
resolutions ; but, as the house- 
keeper of my hotel said to me 
this morning, ‘Good resolutions 
won’t keep the scullery clean or 
pipeclay the front-door steps.”’ 

*«T see you have my habit of con- 
versing with everybody you meet.”’ 

‘« Aninstance in point ?’’ queried 
the Count, with a significant look. 

“‘You mean of making a shrewd 
guess after ten minutes? ”’ 

** Yes; and of jumping to a con- 
clusion.”’ 

Millerby laughed, and the Count 
continued—‘‘ However, you are 
right this time. I admit the habit. 
The truth is, you can measure a 
man’s knowledge in a way, after 
very slight acquaintance ; but you 
may know a man for months, and 
yet have the most erroneous ideas 
about his motives. As for: divin- 
ing anything about a human being’s 
will in ten minutes, you know as 
well as I do that it is preposterous.” 

‘‘Quite so. It often amuses me 
to hear the comments made on cases 
of swindling. We are always 
amazed that people can have been 
taken in so easily. It never occurs 
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to us that we should have been in 
any danger. We are astonished 
at the stupidity of the swindler’s 
dupes. Now I believe that the 
great secret of the swindler’s suc- 
cess is, that nobody ever thinks of 
himself as a possible victim. It is 
always the public that is gullible 
—the public—anybody but the 
wise cogitator on the gullibility of 
the public. I believe that a man 
is never in a better mood for being 
operated on by a clever rascal than 
when he is reflecting on the stupid- 
ity of his fellow-creatures.”’ 

‘« Very true, very true,’”’ assent- 
ed the Count, in a tone of admir- 
ing approval. ‘‘I have no doubt 
there is a great deal in what 
you say.”” , ’ 

*¢ And the reason why big towns 
offer the best field for the enter- 
prising speculator I take to be 
this: in big towns we are con- 
stantly making new acquaintances. 
It is an everyday experience to 
come across somebody we have 
never met before. In this way 
we lose the natural man’s suspicion 
of a new face—we don’t suspect 
strangers as strangers. In the 
country, where the population is 
sparse, and a new acquaintance 
is an event, we don’t take the 
stranger on trust as readily ; we 
fight shy of him rather, look at 
his introductions, take time to 
consider before doing any business, 
and so forth. It must often have 
struck you in travelling how very 
difficult it is to get change in out- 
of-the-way places. They look at 
both sides of a coin, bite it, ring 
it on the counter, hold your notes 
up to the light, examine every 
corner of them, and go through all 
these operations more than once 
before they finally make up their 
minds to dole out the change.”’ 

‘*Not very pleasant when you 
are in a hurry,’ observed the 
Count. 

‘© No ; that’s it. 


Everybody is in 
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a hurry in large centres of popula- 
tion. The pace of life is quicker. 
And in the case of human beings, 
you can’t easily tell a good coin 
from a bad. ‘There is no _hall- 
mark on the swindler. He looks 
just like anybody else.”’ 

An amused light came into the 
Count’s eyes. ‘*I was just think- 
ing,’’ he said, ‘‘ how easily Mr 
Quickset might have been deceived 
in my case. If I had not been 
myself, but one of the men who 
assist me in scientific experiments, 
nothing passed between us that 
would have given the least clue to 
the difference. The assistant prob- 
ably knows as much asI do. He 
could have talked just as well, and 
I daresay looked as,much like 
a gentleman.”’ 

Millerby laughed and said— 
** At least sufficiently like to pass 
muster.”’ 

‘¢ Miss Quickset is a very beauti- 
ful girl,’’ observed the Count, after 
a pause,—‘‘so fresh, so natural, 
so unaffected, not in the least a 
coquette. You don’t see such girls 
anywhere but in England.” 

Millerby was rather disconerted 
by this unexpected remark, and it 
flashed across his mind that the 
Count must have heard his secret. 
He was so put out that he asked, 
with a forced laugh, a question 
hardly justified by the terms of 
his acquaintance with the stranger, 
desperately seeking in self-defence 
to turn the conversation and his 
own thoughts from Miss Quickset : 

‘Do you think of introducing 
the breed into Austria ?”’ 

A look of sadness came over 
Count Ramassy’s face. ‘‘1?” he 
said, and shook his head. 

‘*Why not you as well as an- 
other ? ”’ 

Tears gathered in the Count’s 
eyes, as turning away his head he 
said, ‘‘My dear sir, you do not 
know my story.” ; 

‘«Indeed I do not; and I beg 


your pardon most sincerely. for’ re- 
minding you of it, since it seems 
to be a sad one.”’ 

‘¢Of course you could not know. 


My wife died only a few months’ 


ago. She died in giving birth 


_to her first child. We had not 


been -married for more than a 
year.”’ 

He seemed so overcome by the 
recollection, that Hugh repeated 
his apologies with an air of sincere 
distress. 

‘It is Il who ought to apologise 
for my foolish weakness,”’ returned 
the Count. ‘‘One should be proof 
against passing remarks of the 
kind. But the circumstances were 
unusually sad.’’ 

He paused for a moment, and 
then resumed more cheerfully— 

‘One of my reasons for coming 
to England is to do what I can to 
fulfil one of my wife’s cherished 
dreams —the_ reconciliation of 
Science and Religion. She had 
a presentiment before her illness 
that she would not survive, and 
made me a most earnest request 
that if she did not live I would 
not lose sight of her great object 
in life. Idid not make any vow, 
you know. To have done so would 
have been to confirm her in her 
fears, poor thing. But you can 
understand that I hold her request 
sacred—her dying request, as I 
must now consider it.’’ 

Millerby was silent, and the 
Count continued— 

‘*T daresay you think it an ex- 
traordinary idea to have come into 
a woman’s mind ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know. It’s a natural 
enough feeling for a woman to 
have.”’ Millerby thought, though 
he did not say, that the deceased 
lady probably had little concep- 
tion of the difficulties between her- 
desire and its fulfilment. 

‘*With her it was more than a 
feeling,’ returned the Count, as if 
reading his companion’s thought. 
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to realising it. 


«She had been very piously edu- 
cated ; but her father was an en- 
thusiastic student of science, and 
she knew scientific detail as well 
as I do. In fact she constantly 
surprised me by the depth and 
variety of her knowledge—I may 
almost say gave me a new idea of 
human capabilities.’’ 

‘«Then had she any irenicon 
actually in view ? ’’ asked Millerby, 
impressed by the earnestness of 
the speaker’s manner, which had 
suddenly changed from the ease 
of a man of the world into some- 
thing of the grave intensity of an 
apostle. 

‘Yes, she had—though I dare- 
say it would strike you as rather 
slight and shadowy. Her idea 
was, that if the leading intellects 
in science and theology knew both 
sides of the question as well as 
she did, a common ground would 
emerge and take clear shape ; and 
with this hope she thought of 
bringing the leaders together and 
encouraging serious and intimate 
discussion of the great problems— 
confidential and earnest discussion, 
asit were. I fear,’’ he continued, 
sadly, ‘‘it is only a_ beautiful 
dream ; but if she had lived, she 
had such a magnetic power, that 
she might have gone a great way 
She might have 
fused discordant elements as _no- 
body else, I fear, can now. do. 
It must strike you as a very wild 
scheme, I fear?’’ he concluded, 
interrogatively, looking steadily at 
Millerby with asad smile. ‘‘ As a 
man of the world, you must think 
itverycrudeand visionary. Should 
I goon with it?’’ 

Millerby was somewhat uneasy 
at being pressed on the subject, 
although the Count’s frank appeal 
for advice in so momentous a mat- 
ter was not a little flattering. He 
wished that it had been possible 
to pass over the question lightly, 
but this his companion’s sorrow 
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forbade. He hesitated for a time, 
and then said— 

‘*One would not like to say 
hastily what is possible and what is 
impossible for enthusiasm.”’ 

‘*But I can see from your man- 
ner that you don’t think it pos- 
sible.” j 

‘« Well, frankly speaking, I doubt 
whether it is,’’ said Millerby, with 
an air of distress. 

The Count mused for a little. 
‘*Do you know what I: mean to 
do tentatively ?’’ he asked at last. 
“‘You will promise not to laugh 
at me ?”’ 

‘¢ Certainly.” 

‘“‘] think I told you that I 
am a temporary member of the 
Pantheon. Well, I give a dinner 
there to-night, and I have invited 
men of science for one half of the 
party and bishops for the other. 
I shall place them alternately.” 

Though taken by surprise at 
this sudden descent from the 
sublime to the common, Hugh 
succeeded with an effort in main- 
taining his gravity. But his voice 
was a little broken with suppressed 
emotion as he replied. ‘‘ All great 
events must have a beginning. If 
a newreligion is to go forth from 
the centre of civilisation,...it could 
not have a more appropriate birth- 
place than the dining-room of the 
Pantheon.”’ 

‘‘T see you are laughing at me,”’ 
said the Count, with asigh. 

‘¢T assure you I am quite con- 
scious of the weakness of the ten- 
dency. But here we are in Mount 
Street. Have you time to come 
up for a little, or shall I bring 
the papers down to you ?”’ 

“I am afraid I shall only just 
have time to dress for my sympo- 
sium at the Pantheon. But I 
couldn’t think of troubling you. 
I will come up for them.”’ 

‘*Don’t you trouble to get out,”’ 
cried Hugh. I will get them in 
a moment.’’ 
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‘«There,’’ he said, as he handed 
an envelope into the cab; ‘‘you 
might find the comet not a bad 
topic to lead on to your serious 
conversation.”’ 

«« Thanks. 


A good idea. Ishall 
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look in to-morrow morning to tell 
you how we get on. Au revoir,” 

‘*See that you draw the bishops 
well out,’”’ shouted Hugh, as he was 
moving off. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Mrs Darby Rorke was_ busy 
writing, and Mrs Brockley, her 
discontented mother, was sewing 
in silence beside her, and the rest 
of the household had gone to bed. 
An admirer of the distinguished 
novelist would have highly valued 
the privilege of admission to these 
midnight labours, and would have 
been more than content to sit by 
watching the rapid movement of 
the pen without adding a sound 
to its faint sibilation, and the 
regular stitch of Mrs _ Brockley’s 
needle, and the ticking of the 
clock on the mantelpiece. Each 


lady had a shaded lamp, and Mrs 


Rorke’s fine head and face never 
looked more beautiful than when 
she sat thus in intense absorp- 
tion. 

The beauty of Mrs Rorke’s head 
and face was sculpturesque rather 
than pictorial. Some people would 
not have called her beautiful at 
all, though nobody could have 
failed to be struck by the sweet- 
ness of the expression. It was a 
large head and a full face, and 
such beauty as she had was the 
beauty of delicate lines and ex- 
quisitely moulded features. As 
she sat at her work, the light re- 
flected up from the paper brought 
into clear relief the contour of the 
firmly rounded chin and the firmly 
set mouth, the lips just meeting 
in an easy smile. Her work was 
evidently a pleasure to her—the 
effort just enough to give a cer- 
tain tenseness to the expression, 
which remained fixed as if cut in 
marble. 


The face of the mother, who sat 
and sewed, and paused now to fix 
a fretfully inquisitive look on the 
writer, now to look at the fire, 
and fidget as if she wished to 
speak, was somewhat of a con- 
trast. It was darker of complex- 
ion, and it had been handsomer, 
though the lines that stood out 
in the glow of the lamp spoke of 
anxieties and passions that do not 
tend to the preservation of good 
looks. Vexation and_ perplexity 
were stamped on her features to- 
night, and now and then her feel- 
ings became so acute that she 
rocked her body forwards and 
backwards. 

‘‘If I only knew what he was 
here for,’’ she broke out at last, 
speaking to herself. 

Mrs Brockley resumed her sew- 
ing after this ejaculation, which 
met with no response from the 
busy novelist. Encouraged by the 
silence, she continued to utter her’ 
thoughts aloud. 

‘<I can’t believe there is any- 
thing wrong. I can’t believe it. 
He was always such a good boy, 
Tom—so quiet, so docile, so affec- 
tionate. Why did I ever let him 
go abroad? If he had only gone 
to Cambridge as I wished! They 
all said he would certainly be 
Senior Wrangler. Count Ram- 
assy !”’ 

Mrs Brockley dropped her work 
and gazed intently at the fire. 
‘<It must be some secret mission. 
Yet why does he not come to see 
me? He surely could trust his 
mother. It is all so mysterious,” 
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she continued, with a sigh, and 
began sewing again. 

For some time the perplexed 
woman was content to meditate 
and mutter to herself, but by-and- 
by this relief ceased to be suffici- 
ent. She raised her voice, and 
addressed her daughter directly— 

«Oh, Cecilia, how can you sit 
scribbling there when I am in 
such agony?”’ 

Mrs Rorke was so absorbed that 
she had heard the sound of her 
mother’s voice without attaching 
any meaning to the words. ‘‘ Did 
you speak, mother?’’ she asked, 
absently. 

‘¢Excuse my interrupting you, 
dearie,’’ said her mother, in a gent- 
ler voice, ‘‘but I can bear it no 
longer. How can you take it so 
coolly ?”’ 

¢¢] must, mother.”’ 

Mrs Rorke still spoke in an ab- 
sent tone, and as if she were try- 
ing to hold the subject away from 
her. It was perhaps fortunate for 
her that her MS. had to be ready 
by a certain time. Nothing short 
of this necessity would have en- 
abled her this evening to get away 
from family troubles, and pitch 
‘her life among the inhabitants of 
the imaginary world which she 
was engaged in describing. This 
world of her own creation was her 
great refuge. She knew 
happiness out of it. Often and 


often she could not enter it with-' 


out an effort. At the best of 
times her mother had an exasper- 
ating habit of dwelling upon dis- 
agreeables. Affection made Mrs 
Rorke indulgent to this weakness, 
and practice had given her skill 
in changing earnest into game. 
But it was not always easy to 
persuade the determined pessim- 
ist to look at the bright side of 
things; and this afternoon a new 
and alarming trouble had arisen 
that made the task of the com- 
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forter, herself very much disturbed, 
almost impossible. 

When she came home from Mr 
Raspian’s with the news that her 
brother Tom, who was supposed 
to be in Vienna acting as tutor in 
an Austrian family—an appoint- 
ment which he _ had obtained 
through Mr Darby Rorke—had 
been introduced to her as the Count 
Ramassy, Mrs Brockley had flown 
into a state of excitement border- 
ing on frenzy. Her first impulse 
was to rush out at once in search 
of her son, and obtain from him 
an explanation of this extraordin- 
ary reappearance. She must see 
him—she could not rest till she 
saw him; and not knowing where 
to go, she raved through the house 
like a lunatic. 

Mrs Rorke with difficulty dis- 
suaded her from going straight to 
Raspian’s to get trace of him there. 
Raspian must know his address, 
if he was at Raspian’s; to Ras- 
pian’s she would go, and she put 
on her bonnet for the purpose. 
She flung it off, and stormed ang- 
rily when her daughter suggested 
that her inquiries might excite 
suspicion. 

‘*Suspicion of what? You don’t 
suppose that my son is not entitled 
to bear the name, whatever it is? 
You don’t suppose that he would 
disgrace us by coming here under 
a false name? Why didn’t you 
speak to him, and find out all 
about it? You are always so tim- 
id and easily frightened, and al- 
ways fearing the worst. If I had 
only been there! . Why, oh why 
didn’t I go? I would not have 
lost my presence of mind.”’ 

Unfortunately Mrs Brockley 
did at her heart fear the worst, 
and not without reason. Her 
daughter’s marriage with. Mr 
Darby Rorke, a man of good 
family, the son of a younger son 
of a peer, though contracted with 

x 
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Mrs Brockley’s free consent, and 
partly as a result of her diplom- 
acy, had net been a happy one.. 
It had not even secured to Mrs 
Brockley that entrance into fash- 
ionable seciety which she had ex- 
pected, and she could talk of her 
noble relatives only from a dis- 
tance. For the last four years Mr 
Rorke had lived abroad, in receipt 
of a considerable pension from the 
earnings of his wife’s pen. Still 
he had considerable influence with 
his mother-in-law, who respected 
him a good deal more than her 
daughter did ; and when Mr Rorke, 
being commissioned to find an Eng- 
lish tutor for an Austrian family 
ef distinction, had advised Tom 
Brockley to accept the appoint- 
ment, and enlarged upon its advan- 
tages, she had allowed her son to 
go, at his own urgent request, and 
in spite of the doubts and fears of 
his sister. But though to her 
adventurous mind the opening 
seemed a brilliant one for a youth 
of ability, and she had visions of 
his rising high in the Austrian 
service, Mrs Brockley had had 
some misgivings, and her son’s re- 
appearance in London as an Aus- 
trian Count, without any previous 
hint of this advancement, was 
rather alarming. It was only two 
ears since he had gone out, and 
tters had come from him at tol- 
erably regular intervals, in which 
no mention had been made of any 
change in his position. 

What could have happened? 
Mrs Brockley, when the violence 
of her first surprise had somewhat 
subsided, chung desperately to the 
idea that he might have been sent 
on a secret mission by the Aus- 
trian Government. The head of 
the family to which he was at- 
tached was a political personage 
of some importance. Tom’s abili- 
ties might have been recognised. 
He might have been employed on 


some affair of State. He might 
have received a title in connection 
with this. But this conjecture, 
which Mrs Brockley’s vivid faney 
quickly built up, hardly imposed 
on her own judgment. Yet it was 
the only alternative she could con- 
ceive to what she dared not think 
of. 

Mrs Rorke was as much _ pained 
and mystified as her mother, but 
habits of regular work had _forti- 
fied her with greater powers of 
self-control. She and her brother 
had been very close friends when 
he was at home. She had been 
his guardian angel. For hours 
after she met him in his new 
equivocal character, she had been 
unable to think of anything else, 
and her mind had been a chaos of 
conjectures, fears, suspicions, con- 
ceivable explanations. But when 
the hour came at which it was 
absolutely necessary for her to set 
to work and complete her stipu- 
lated chapters, she had _ resolved 
upon a plan of action for next 
day, and forgotten her personal 
sorrows in the excitement of 
fictitious biography. 

‘‘How can you take it so 
coolly ?”’ ; 

‘<7 must.” 

‘¢Haven’t you written enough 
for one night ?’’ Mrs Brockley next 
asked. ‘‘Don’t you think it may 
after all be a secret mission ?”’ 

‘Give me one half-hour more, 
mother dear,’’ said the persecuted 
writer with a smile, and still in 
the tone of one trying to hold aloof 
from a painful subject. ‘You 
know I promised to find out where 
Tom lives to-morrow. _ I will talk 
it all over again with you if you 
give me half an hour more.’’ 

Reluctantly reduced to silence, 
Mrs Brockley resumed her sewing ; 
and the ticking of the clock and 
the scratching of the pen again 
became prominently audible. 
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The half-hour had nearly ex- 
pired, when suddenly the stillness 
of the quiet street was broken by 
the sound of wheels and the bang- 
ing of the flap-doors of a hansom. 
Mrs Brockley musingly raised her 
head, but her daughter’s hand 
never interrupted its rapid travels 
across the manuscript. Presently 
alight step was heard outside, fol- 
lowed quickly by a knock, and then 
both the women started. 

“Tom! That’s his step and 
knock !”’ cried Mrs Brockley. ‘There 
was in the involuntary cry a 
mother’s eager delight at the pros- 
pect of again seeing her son ; but 
a moment afterwards, her face be- 
tokened a certain fear of what he 
might have to communicate. 

The mother quickly laid her 
work aside and ran to the door. 
The daughter and sister gazed 
dreamily with her suspended pen 
in her hand, reluctant to leave the 
painless world of her imagination 
and return to sorrowful realities. 
Mrs Rorke had been so fully ab- 
sorbed and prosperous in her crea- 
tions for the last hour or more, 
that when she came back to every- 
day life its realities passed through 
her mind like passionless phan- 
toms, incapable of exciting fear 
or hatred. She thought of her 
troubles dreamily and _ peacefully, 
and a wave of tenderness flowed 
over them as she heard the warm 
tones of her mother’s impetuous 
greeting of the returned equivocal 
at the door. 

The equivocal entered smiling, 
confident, unperturbed. ‘‘ Well, 
Ciss,”’ he said as he came forward, 
took her face between his hands, 
and kissed her, ‘‘ busy as usual.”’ 
‘Good little woman !”’ he added, 
patting her on the head. ‘‘ Your 
last book’s been a great success. 
{ read it in Tauchnitz’s. And 
didn’t I brag of it. Why, you're 
quite at the the top of the tree now.”’ 
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** But I say, Tom dearie,’’ broke 
in Mrs Brockley, as the flattered 
novelist still sat passive and 
dreamy, ‘‘ where are your things ? 
Don’t you stir. I will get the 
cabman to bring them in.’’ And 
she made for the door. 

‘¢ Stay, mother !’’ cried he. 
haven’t brought any things.”’ 
‘*Not brought any 
Surely you mean 

us ?”? 

‘Tl may afterwards. I only 
looked in to let you know I »was 
in London.”’ 

‘We knew that already,’’ said 
the mother, with an assumption of 
sternness. ‘* Oh, Tom, how could 
you? Where are you staying ?”’ 

‘‘T have put up at the St 
James’s. But how have you all 
been at home? Ciss has not been 
working too hard, has she? Why, 
Ciss, scribbling seems to agree 
with you.” 

Ciss smiled, and the mother 
persisted in asking when he left 
Vienna, and how long he had been 
here, and what he was doing. 

‘« My dear mother,”’ said he, ‘I 
will satisfy your curiosity if you 
give me time. I am here on a 
lark, and I have: been here for a 
fortnight, and I am enjoying it 
immensely, dining out every night 
with bishops and swells of all 
sorts.” 

Mrs Rorke looked at him with 
sad surprise and inquiry. ‘‘ Tom, 
Tom !’’ said the mother, lowering 
her voice to its most impressive 
tones. ‘‘ What is the meaning of 
all this? I am afraid. Reginald 
has something to do with this.” 

‘‘You speak as if he were the 
devil! I don’t see how I could 
have got my berth in Austria 
without him.” 

‘« Yes,’’ said Mrs Brockley, still 
impressive. ‘‘ But why have you 
left? and where did you get the 
money to come and live with 


cy 


things. 


to stay with 
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bishops and_ swells of all sorts, as 
you call them ?”’ 

‘* That’s my affair,’’ said he, dog- 
gedly and irritably. <‘‘I haven't 
asked Ciss for it.’’ 

‘¢Oh, my boy!”’ cried his mother, 
beginning to sob, ‘‘ would you bring 
your mother’s grey hairs with sor- 
row to the grave? Oh what a life 
I have led! And my last hope 
going. Oh, Tom, I’ve been a good 
mother to you! How can you 
break my heart !”’ 

‘Well, then,’’ he roared, ‘I 
won it at play. Does that satisfy 
you ?”’ 

‘* Has it come to this ?”’ sobbed 
the mother, sinking into a chair. 
‘«* My poor boy !” 

‘«Come to what? This is anice 
reception to give to your poor 
boy! Why should you grudge 
your poor boy his luck? A fellow 
can’t be always boring at instru- 
ments. A fellow must have a 
holiday sometimes.”’ 

His mother’s only answer was 
sobbing, while tears gathered in 
the dreamy eyes of his sister, thus 
sharply and roughly brought down 
to the bitter facts of her existence. 

‘Well, if you will do nothing 
but blubber and preach when your 
poor son comes to see you, I’m 
off.”’ 

‘«Don’t be a brute to your 
mother, Tom,’’ said Cecilia, softly. 

‘*Then why is she a brute to 
me? I don’t see what I have done 
to get such a reception as this. 
By the by,’’ he added, changing 
his tone awkwardly, ‘‘I saw you 
at Raspian’s this afternoon. You 
didn’t happen to mention to any- 
body that I am your brother ?’’ 

‘* Why?” asked she, looking at 
him steadily. 

‘Qh, it’s of no great conse- 
quence. Only’ —he hesitated, 
forcing a laugh—‘‘ for a lark, you 


know, I’m passing as Count Ram- 
assy; and it might be awkward 
if I were at the same time your 
brother, you know.”’ 

‘«Passing under a feigned name !” 
shrieked Mrs _ Brockley, starting 
wildly up. 

‘¢] daresay you’re pretty well 
known now,” he continued, ignor- 
ing the interruption. ‘ And it 
might be better if you would not 
recognise me if you are introduced 
to the Count, you know. That’s a 
good sister,’’ he added, patting her 
head once more. 

‘<7 will think over it, 
swered, firmly. 

‘* Do, and it will be as well for 
all of us if you come to a right 
conclusion. Good night, then, 
mother. I didn’t mean to lose 
my temper. Don’t you trouble 
about me.”’ 

His mother threw herself crying 
ifito his arms. He set her tender- 
ly in a chair, and went. They 
heard him shout ‘‘ Back!’ to the 
cabman ; the banging of the flap- 
doors echoed in the silent street, 
and the sound of wheels quickly 
died away. 

The two sorrowful women worked 
no more that night. The mother 
was voluble in her grief, the sis- 
ter subdued and silent, even when 
the mother begged her with many 
words and tears not to expose her 
son. 

‘¢ What a terrible change !’’ sob- 
bed Mrs_ Brockley hysterically, 
sinking into a chair. ‘* What can 
have come over him? What am I 
to do? Oh, Tom, Tom, you will 
break your poor mother’s heart!” 

‘<I will write at once to Rorke,” 
she suddenly cried, after prolonged 
lamentations, which her daugliter 
knew it would be vain to interfere 
with. ‘*He must have had some- 
thing to do with this.”’ 


” 
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MONTALEMBERT, RIO, 


DurING the years 1860 and 1861 
it was my good fortune to see a 
good deal of M. de Montalembert, 
the man for whom in my youth I 
entertained the greatest admira- 
tion—whom throughout life I have 
ever considered the most eloquent 
orator, without exception, that I 
ever listened to—and a gentleman 
to whose kindness and considerate 
attentions I owe some of the sound- 
est advice ever given, and some of 
the brightest intellectual moments 
ever enjoyed. 

It was in the house of M. Rio 
that I first made his acquaintance— 
a house, by the way, which at that 
time was the centre of a literary 
coterie much resorted to by those 
who, though liberal in politics, were 


essentially believers in religion, if 
not enthusiastic partisans of the 
Catholic creed. 

M. Rio himself was an accom- 
plished scholar, and the author of 


a valuable work entitled ‘L’Art 
Chrétien’ ; while his life of Leonardo 
da Vinci is probably the best and 
the most complete that has yet 
appeared of the painter. 

His amiable wife (an English- 
woman) and his clever daughters 
were the principal attractions of 
this cosmopolitan salon, to which 
crowded men like Bishop Dupan- 
loup and ‘* le pére Gratry,’”’ Monta- 
lembert and Cochin, Mrs Augustus 
Craven and Nassau Senior, besides 
ahost of other celebrities, to enu- 
merate the list of which would be 
too long. 

But Montalambert was the great 
Star that outshone all else ; and no 
one I ever met, with the single 
exception of the late Lord Beacons- 
field, possessed the art of fascinat- 
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ing the young as the great and 
illustrious Count, the brilliant 
author of so many brilliant works. 

He spoke French with a slight 
English accent ; and I have often 
been told, that although no one 
had ever achieved in the Legisla- 
tive Chambers such triumphs of 
eloquence, or ever possessed such 
purity of diction, Montalembert 
had never uttered a word publicly 
without striking his audience at 
first with the idea that he was a 
foreigner, though the enthusiasm 
which he subsequently created soon 
dispelled any such impression. 

His manner was that of a 
most polished gentleman, but the 
mobility of his temperament and 
the impetuosity of his character 
gave to his conversation and to 
his gestures an animation peculiar- 
ly French, and not at all in accord- 
ance with English notions of quiet, 
pleasing ways. 

His constant recommendation 
was to do all that one undertook 
with enthusiasm. ‘‘ Without it,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ your Iife will be a blank, 
and success will never attend it. 
Enthusiasm is the one secret of 
success. It blinds us to the criti- 
cisms of the world, which so often 
damp our very earliest efforts ; it 
makes us alive to one single object 
—that which we are working at— 
and fills us, not with the desire 
only, but with the resolve, of doing 
well whatever is occupying our at- 
tention.”’ 

Applied to the men of England 
who have left their mark upon 
this century, how true the remark 
is, and how little Pitt, Fox, Dis- 
raeli, Palmerston, Cobden, Bright, 
or Gladstone could deny the soft 
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impeachment; while how painful 
is it, on the other hand, to note 
the seeming absence of this virtue 
in the present day ! 

From him I learnt at an early 
age to love liberalism in thought, 
and to detest cordially the French 
Ultramontane school, at the head 
of which was Louis Veuillot—a 
school more papist than the Pope, 
just as Bossuet was more intolerant 
than Rome in his day, and which, 
while preaching submission that 
nobody contested, was creating a 
Cesarism in the Church which no- 
body wanted or had before at- 
tempted. Montalembert never 
once doubted the authority of 
Rome in matters of creed—indeed 
he was a pre-eminently devout sub- 
ject of the Church—but he con- 
tested all his life the encroaching 
powers of the episcopate in mat- 
ters concerning the laity ; and, true 
to this view even in his last hour— 
which occurred in 1870, at the time 
that the great and last Council was 
being held in Rome—he protested 
against the infallibility, not on ac- 
count of its dogmatic character, 
but because he feared episcopal 
interference in the future, and felt 
that the times were not ripe for 
such encroachments. 

He dreaded, in common with 
many others, the possible conflict 
between Catholic creed and the 
secular power, between the Catholic 
clergy and the political ideas of the 
day; and thus on his deathbed he 
protested against the infallibility 
as inopportune and imp litic. 

Although enthusiasm produces 
heroes and merit, it must be allowed 
that it also possesses a few draw- 
backs. 

The mobility of an enthusiastic 
nature is very likely to give its 
possessor a reputation for inconsis- 
tency, which, once obtained, is sel- 
Com got rid of, whether ina lifetime 
or in the later records of history. 


Montalembert, who had been so 
great an admirer of English insti- 
tutions, and so true a lover of this 
country, was, at the time I knew 
him, a bitter enemy of all that was 
English. : 

What had produced the change 
I know not; but one evening he 
had spoken so violently against 
England when I was present, that 
although he was conversing with 
somebody else, I could not help 
remarking to him that it was ex- 
ceedingly hurtful to my feelings to 
hear one whom we looked upon as 
a friend and admirer use the terms 
he did against us. He _ turned 
round sharply, and while apolo- 
gising for having forgotten that an 
Englishman was present, began a 
tirade against all that was going 
on at the time that even exceeded 
in bitterness the remarks I had 


previously thought it necessary to | 


notice. ‘ 

It was on the 16th of March 
1861, and all I knew of Monta- 
lembert’s opinion of England was 
derived from his book on our coun- 
try, which vaunted to the skies 
the liberty enjoyed by its subjects, 
the freedom of the press, the old 
and splendid institutions under 
which we grew, and the vitality 
and energy which were the pre- 
eminent characteristics of the 
greatest nation of the world. I 
thought it well to remind Monta- 
lembert of this book. Whereupon 
he exclaimed, ‘‘To praise and to 
damn are almost synonymous. You 
cannot bestow praise without im- 
mediately finding yourself egre- 
giously deceived. I did admire 
England and its institutions more 
than anything I have ever consid- 
ered great, noble, and worthy of 
imitation in life; but look at her 
now. Look at Bright and his 
democrats—w/tima ratio; \ook at 
Palmerston’s conduct in Italy, and 
John Russel’s management of for- 
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eign affairs. Is that governing 
with a view to safety at home to 
sow discord abroad? Can you call 
a foreign policy honest which, tak- 
ing only into account the rabid 
dislikes of a few ultras, panders to 
the ambition of a Garibaldi or the 
recklessness of a Napoleon? Is 
that a Government which can be 
called strong that fears strength 
in neighbouring Governments? 
And what name do you think 
should be given to the men who, 
urging their own compatriots to 
loyalty and obedience, encourage 
their neighbours on the Continent 
to rebellion and revolution ? 

‘‘What for? Again I ask, for 
what object? Is it to make a 
friend of united Italy, and possess 
strength in the knowledge that 
she will have in the future to be 
grateful for your efforts on her 
behalf? Nonsense! Lord John 
Russell sees but the Pope in Italy, 
and is incapable of grasping the 
great principle of national cohesion. 
He has reform on the brain; and 
because of the part he has played 
in the Bill of 1832, he considers 
that he will now be able to re- 
form Italy, and the Pope, and the 
Italians. Do you call that a states- 
man? Well, the future will show 
whether men who temporise and 
cannot grasp our _ statesmen— 
whether the men who, to keep 
revolution away from English 
shores, encourage it elsewhere, are 
men capable of earning in history 
the name of honest statesmen. 
‘On ne joue pas avec le feu sans 
précipiter l’incendie.’ 

“Quant a Palmerston je vous 
en fais cadeau. T6t ou tard on 
s'apercevra que c’est un talent de 
second ordre. Nous en avons trop 
en France de cette catégorie pour 
he pas les apprécier a leur juste 
valeur, mais John Russell en voila 
SS 

And, like the red flag to a bull, 
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he launched at the head of the 
unattractive Minister such a vol- 
ley of epithets and ° vituperative 
accusations as I scarcely con 
ceived possible any man could 
decently use against another; and 
lastly, finished a painful tirade by 
a warning that sooner or later, but 
necessarily, we would reap as we 
had sown—that our negation of all 
morality in politics, of all principle 
in government, of all honesty in 
dealing with our neighbours, would 
be severely visited upon us—that 
revolution would soon be rife in 
England—that democracy was al 
ready holding up its head—that 
the continent of Europe would 
coalesce against .us—and finally, 
that the objects of our present 
hero-worship would become those 
of our loathing contempt and de- 
testation. 

I really was quite crestfallen 
and pained after this exhibition of 
temper and hatred; and happen- 
ing to meet Nassau Senior, whom 
I knew to be a great friend of 
Montalembert’s, told him of the 
great change which had apparently 
come over our guondam admirer. 
Senior, who knew Montalembert’s 
turn of mind to a nicety, merely 
smiled at my anxiety, and said— 

‘‘It is only a fit:. like other 
things it will pass off. I have 
known him long and intimately ; 
he has been everything in turn— 
Royalist and Republican—and_ has 
rebelled against all he has ever 
professed. His enthusiastic na- 
ture requires, apparently, this pe- 
riodical annihilation of all he has 
mostly extolled; and perhaps next 
time you see him he will find 
nothing in the world more worthy 
of his esteem than Palmerston, 
though I doubt his ever admiring 
John Russell. His buoyant na- 
ture likes that which is pliant, 
and hates settled purpose.”’ 

I have since read Senior’s con- 
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versations, which were published, 
I believe, a few years back; and I 
remember being much struck with 
Lamartine’s opinion of Montalem- 
bert as given to Senior, and repro- 
duced, I am certain, by him from 
a feeling that the poetic mind of 
Lamartine was only exaggerating 
his own estimate of the Count’s 
character. 

‘«He is false, malignant, bigot- 
ed, unscrupulous, unpatriotic,’’ said 
Lamartine to Senior. 

He really was nothing of all 
this, but he was what he strongly 
recommended others to be—en- 
thusiastic, and this to a degree 
which amounted almost to mania. 
Whatever became for the time 
being the object of his adoration, 
to that idol must all bow, regard- 
less of the possibility, at no distant 
date, of the idol being discarded 
by him altogether, while it became 
the object of devotion of those 
he had taught to know and appre- 
ciate it. 

Have we not in England known 
more than one instance of such 
enthusiasts leading their believers 
to ‘worship them because they 
knew the simplicity of mind, the 
ardour of soul, and genuineness of 
purpose which actuated them, but 
who by their opponents where char- 
acterised as. Lamartine described 
Montalembert, because, like Lam- 
artine, they’ were ignorant of the 
man they condemned ? 

“Lamartine’s words, bereft of 
their own malignancy and exag- 
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geration, might have been truer 
had they stood thus :— 

He was changeable, impulsive, 
ardent, careless, and desponding, 

He defended with all his soul 
the cause he advocated for the time 
being, but he often changed sides, 

He charged an enemy with a . 
fury that savoured of hatred, but 
it was never the result of malig- 
nant premeditation. 

He was an ardent Catholic, but 
he detested despotism under any 
form or shape; and his hostility 
to clerical influence cannot justify 
aterm of bigotry being applied to 
him. 

All to the idea of the moment, 
he forgot in his enthusiasm the 
worship he had bestowed on other 
and sometimes diametrically op- 
posed principles; but a less unscru- 
pulous being never lived—and as 
to patriotism, he loved his country 
almost to idolatry, but he certainly 
never took for his models men like 
Guizot or Lamartine, a fault which 
they never forgave him. 

On Wednesday evenings when 
the Countess de Montalembert re- 
ceived, her rooms were full of 
men who were moved by the most 
generous impulses and the most 
patriotic aims; nor was it the 
least of the advantages derived 
by the kindness of the Montalem- 
berts that at that time I was 
allowed to listen to Changarnier, 
Keller, Melun, Dupanloup, Trochu, 
and St. Marc Girardin, in their 
hospitable house in the Rue de Bae. 


A STRANGE OCCURRENCE. 


The following I make no apology 
for giving to the public, nor do I 
volunteer any comment, as people 
are divided in opinion as regards 
supernatural influences at work in 
the world; and I do not wish to 
side either with those who alto- 


gether disbelieve ‘them, or with 
those who, like the Rev. Mr Lee 


in his book ‘Glimpses in the 
Twilight,’ credit their existence 
implicitly. i 

If I have a duty to fulfil im 
narrating this episode in my life, 
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it is to tell the. incident as it 
happened, even in its most trivial 
and uninteresting details, and leave 
the reader to form his own con- 
clusions. 

On the 19th of January 1865, 
it would seem by my journal that 
after dinner I sallied forth to 
Gray’s Inn, for the purpose of 
rehearsing the ‘‘ Scrap of Paper,” 
which some barrister friends and 
myself intended to act in private 
theatricals which we contemplated. 

For some reason or another the 
rehearsal was postponed ; and after 
an hour spent with my friends 
—Mr Molloy, the eminent song- 
composer, being one, his brother, 
now M.P. for King’s County, an- 
other, and Mr Schwenck Gilbert 
a third—I sauntered home. 

I had to go the length of Oxford 
Street and part of Holborn. As I 
reached Little Queen Street, I was 
impelled to have a look at the 
Shoe-Black Home, which, in imi- 
. tation of Lord Shaftesbury’s excel- 
lent institution, had been founded 
for poor Catholic vagrant boys, 
and in which, being its secretary, 
I took at the time more than con- 
siderable interest. 

It was in itself an absurd idea 
to have a look at the outside of a 
very poor house in a very shabby 
street at eleven o’clock at night ; 
but I obeyed the impulse never- 
theless, and when I came in front 
of the house, found that it” was 
lighted up, contrary to all regula- 
tions, which enjoined lights to be 
out by nine. 

Having rung the bell, I was 
answered by the wife of the super- 
intendent—a poor woman, who, for 
a few shillings a-week, tended to 
the comforts of the ragged urchins 
under her care. 

To the question why the lights 
were not turned out, she gave an 
evasive answer to the effect that 
her husband had been obliged to 
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go out, and that she was waiti 
for him, &c.,—all of which I might 
believe, as I liked. 

I told her I would report the 
matter to the committee, and left 
her in great fear lest her dis- 
missal and that of her husband 
might be the consequence of this 
breach of the rules. 

She appears to have felt it so 
much that she fell ill; and I never 
saw her again until a month later, 
when, being at the ‘‘ Home”’ with 
a sister of mine and the Dowager 
Lady B——, for the purpose of 
giving the boys the prizes they 
had won, the poor superintend- 
ent’s wife looked so ill and haggard 
that I asked Lady B to say 
something encouraging, which she 
did. 

Upon this the woman turned to 
me, and exclaimed— 

‘Yes, sir, I have been ill, very 
ill, ever since the night you. was 
here, and you have had no pity 
for a poor old woman that was 
sick. 

‘‘You were going out to shoot 
wild duck, and you promised to 
send me some, but you never did ; 
and for a gentleman to break his 
promise to a poor woman is too 
bad— is it not, my lady ?”’ 

There was only one conclusion 
to arrive at—that the poor crea- 
ture was mad; for it so happened 
that at that time I had never so 
much as shot any game whatsoever, 
much less a wild duck; and my 
circumstances were such, that even 
had I been going to shoot any- 
where, it is more than probable 
that I would never have sent this 
woman any game at all, and very 
certain that I would not have con- 
sidered a wild duck as proper food 
for her. 

Be this as it may, on the 18th 
of March following we received 
the following telegram from Com- 
mander, now, I believe, Captain 
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Fenwick, then in command of 
the Harrier :— 


‘‘T regret to say that your 
brother was lost in the Falkland 
Islands on the 19th January 
whilst out shooting wild duck.” 


He was acting-lieutenant of 
the Harrier, with which ship he 
had exchanged from the ill-fated 
Orpheus a month before she was 
a complete wreck on Manukan 
Bar in New Zealand, and was on 
his way home when he met with 
his terrible end. 
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We were more than brothers to 
each other ; we were bosom friends, 
and like one another in face, 
though not in stature. 

Is it possible that the poor 
woman at the ‘‘Home’”’ saw him 
in her delirium, and took him for 
me? Did he select the work in 
which I was most deeply inter- 
ested at the time to give me warn- 
ing of his loss on that desolate 
island ? 

Again I say, I make no com- 
ments, but the facts are as I have 
related them. 


CHEAP DINNER. 


Attachés are careless individuals 
in money matters, and I was no 
exception to the rule, though I 
ought to have had every reason to 
be more careful than most, not 
being gifted with much at any 
time. 

It happened, however, that on a 
lovely morning of August, 1868, I 
was sadly distressed by the state 
of my finances and the exiguous 
proportions of my cash in hand. 

It occurred to me _ therefore, 
that having noticed some very 
clean establishments called ‘‘ Bou- 
illons Duval,” I would give my- 
self the melancholy, satisfaction of 
dining there instead of at the club 
or at one of the great restaurants 
of the day, Brébant, Voisin, Du- 
rant, Café Anglais, or La Maison 
d’Or. 

Happily for me, I was not to be 
alone, and the Hon. J. S. joined 
me on the memorable occasion. 

We had an excellent: dinner, 
seasoned with most lively talk and 
pleasant remarks, which soon made 
us forget the reason of so much 
economy. 

The fot au feu was irreproach- 
able: the entrée perfect ; the roast 
excellent ; three kinds of vegetables 


made us feel the superiority of 
French cooking ; the extremet sucré 
was more than we required; and 
we never tasted better cheese, nor 
better fruit as desert. 

We washed the whole down with 
a bottle and a half of ‘ vieux 
Bordeaux,’’ and we went to the . 
expense of asking for napkins, for 
which we paid a penny apiece. 

The dinner altogether cost us, 
including wine and fresh linen, 
g france 40 cents, or 7s. 6d. De- 
ducting from this 3 francs 50 cents 
for wine, the dinner cost each of 
us 1 franc 95 cents, or 1s. 6d. 

We were quite elated, and re- 
solved to finish the night econom- 
ically. So we bade good-bye to 
this clean but somewhat hot estab- 
lishment, and mounting the zmpeé- 
riale of the omnibus for Passy, we 
asked for places at the theatre, and 
were offered ‘‘la loge Impériale” 
for five francs apiece! 

We thought this so cheap for 
an Imperial box, that we acceded 
to the request that we should fill 
it, and we had the satisfaction of 
feeling, as we reclined in the 
spacious box, that we had really 
done as much with our moderate 
resources as it was possible for 


‘ 
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wise men todo; and having laughed 
at the suburb actors, we again 
mounted an omnibus, and by the 
end of our journey came to the 
conclusion—that quality was after 
all, better than quantity, and as 
my companion tersely put it, that 


** MURDER OR DUEL 


One night in January 1868, I 
was leaving the Cercle Agricole, a 
very comfortable proprietary club 
of which I had but recently been 
elected a member, and was making 
my way to the Pont Louis Quinze 
—as my Legitimist fancies ever 
made me call what I suppose is 
better known as the Pont de la 
Concorde—when I was accosted 
by a tall and very well-dressed 
man, who seemed to me to have 
some great sorrow; and having 
returned his polite salutation, I 
waited for him to speak. 

He hesitated so long that I re- 
marked to him that it was very 
cold for us to be standing there 
without apparent reason, unknown 
to one another, and at so late 
an hour, when he broke in with 
the following somewhat startling 
remarks :— 

«Yes, it is very cold, but colder 
inside than outside. 

“Yes, we are not acquainted 
with one another, but that is the 
very reason why I venture to crave 
a few words with you.” 

There was something to me 
so ludicrous in the idea of his 
bluntly telling me that the only 
reason why he wished to speak to 
me was because he did not know 
me, that, given as I was far more 
to laughter than to the seriousness 
of life, it did not at once strike me 
that the poor fellow might be a 
lunatic. 

Answering him, therefore, in 
his own strain, I said that I thought 
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in future we would rather pay a 
little more for a good deal less, 
than so little for so much. 

We were surfeited with econ- 
omy: one night of it had “been 
sufficient. But these were days 
when we were young. 


” 


CONSULTATION. 


his way of looking at this matter, 
though novel to me, was quite in- 
telligible, provided he had confi- 
dance in my being able to answer 
him satisfactorily. 

His eyes, which up till then had 
been concealed by the modest and 
respectful posture he had adopted, 
suddenly looked up at me with a 
flash of fire in them which told of 
passion at work, and with a quiv- 
ering lip he roused me into fearful 
interest in him by exclaiming— 

‘‘Monsieur, | have watched you 
for the last ten minutes speaking 
at the club entrance with an older 
man than yourself. I have noted 
that you and I must be of the same 
age. I have thought that you and 
I might be in the same distress, 
not of mind but of purpose and 
will. I know what to do. I 
know what I should do; but to 
think it out is one thing, to do the 
thing is another. 

‘‘Now you are a stranger, you 
are of my age, you must have the 
same feelings, the same beating at 
the heart, the same pride; but 
while you cannot sympathise with 
me in what distresses me, because 
you know nothing about me and 
my surroundings, still the similar- 
ity of our age, health, heart, and 
feelings must make you an impar- 
tial judge. For God’s sake, be that 
judge !”’ 

At this point he had talked so 
quickly and vehemently, that be- 
yond noticing his fearful earnest- 
ness, I had scarcely paid attention 
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to his whimsical logic; but when 
he called upon me to be a judge, 
and thought I must be an impar- 
tial judge because I did not know 
him, I remember being immensely 
struck with the argument as justi- 
fication for my appealing to stran- 
gers in some of the numerous 
difficulties which beset my path 
in life. 

I therefore meekly answered, 
that to be judge I must hear the 
cause he had to plead; but an 
incipient feeling that I had better 
be near a police station in case of 
necessity, made me add that I 
would take it as a favour if he 
would tell me his story walking 
instead of standing, as we were 
fast being numbed by the cold; 
and as he assented, I retraced my 
steps towards the Place du Palais 
Bourbon, a/as du Corps Législatif, 
near which I knew there was a 
police station. 

As we walked along I was im- 
mensely struck by the perfect 
manners, the grace of movement, 
the polished tones of his voice and 
language, and wondered if and 
where I had met him before. I 
was on the point of putting some 
leading questions to him so as to 
gather something about his belong- 
ings, when I reflected over his 
singular logic, and thought silence 
alone on my part would obtain his 
confidence. 

When we had walked a few 
paces, and he had got abreast of my 
club again, my unknown friend 
said— 

‘*Monsieur, I am in the army— 
a lieutenant in the army; but that 
is enough.” 

‘*How is it you ‘are not in 
uniform ?”’ 

‘‘Ah, monsieur, that is the 
question—the whole question: why 
am I not?”’ 

This rather gave a revulsion to 
my feelings. I began to be vexed, 
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and to believe I had to deal with 
a knave. 

‘*T suppose you are on leave?” 
I said. 

‘¢ Permission de quinze jours,”’ he 
replied ; and added—‘‘ quinze jours 
pour tuer mon colonel.” 

I started. ‘‘ To do what? to kill 
your colonel? Who is he, and 
what has he done, and what the 
deuce have I got to do with such 
a proposition, or you with me, that 
you should openly talk to me of 
such a project ?”’ 

I was wellnigh frantic, when 
he stopped me with this cool re- 
mark— 

‘« Did I not tell you that I know 
how to do it, but have not the will?” 

Was any man ever placed in 
such a position? I thought. Here 
is a French colonel’s life in my 
hands, and his murderer awaiting 
my orders ! 

At once the gravity of the whole 
thing overwhelmed me, and I re- 
monstrated with the stranger, that 
he had no right to place any one 
wholly unknown’ to him in such 
a predicament. 

‘“«Does death alarm you?’ he 
asked. 

‘Not mine, but that of an- 
other does.’’ 

‘¢Oh, if you are so sensitive, it 
remains for me to beg your pardon, 
and to wish you good night.” 

‘¢ But, sir,”’ I said, ‘‘I think it 
somewhat cool to dismiss me with 
so few words.” 

‘‘T don’t want you to go,” he 
quickly replied. 

By this time my mind was made 
up. I would sift the matter to 
the end, save the colonel, save the 
young man, save myself, save 
everybody, and all by means of 
the police. 

‘Well,’ I slowly remarked, ‘I 
am here to listen to what you have 
to say.” 

‘‘You cannot mean that, for 
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you have cut me short every time ; 
and indeed you, as an unknown 
person to me, are as bad as those 
[ know.”’ 

‘««Then you have spoken of your 
project to your friends ?”’ 

‘«‘Certainly ; but they are so pre- 
judiced that they cannot see the 
matter in its true light.” 

‘But ty 

‘¢Pardon me; but do not inter- 
rupt me any more, for it is getting 
desperately late, and to-morrow 
before noon the deed must be 
done.”’ 

I inwardly trembled, but said, 
«Go on.” 

‘«« My colonel,’”’ began the young 
man, ‘‘wishes to marry the girl I 
want to be my wife.” 

‘‘What does the girl say to 
this?”’ 

‘¢Permettez,’”’ he continued ; 
“the girl knows nothing about 
either of us, nor need she know 
anything; and therefore, thank 
heaven, she will be spared all 
thought of both.” 

This was getting too much for 
my patience, and yet I was riveted 
to the ground I stood on from 
mere and sheer interest. 

«Passe pour le mariage,’ then 
carelessly remarked the young man. 
“It may or may not take place; 
but here comes the point. In con- 
versation with me my colonel said, 
‘No nonsense,—you are a lieuten- 
ant; 1am your colonel. What I 
wish is your law; if it is not, name 
of a thousand thunders I will make 
it law,—you hear me?’”’ 

This rigmarole .sounded quite 
awful in French, in the dead of 
night, and in the voice of my poor 
friend. 

“Pas de bétise ou nom d’un 
mille tonnerres,”” he repeated; 
“that is what I say of my colonel. 
Now I ask you, had he any right 
to speak to me like that ?”’ 

“But were you both speaking 
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of the lady you just now alluded 
to?’’ 

**T believe he was alluding to 
her.”’ 

“Oh!” 

‘And so I called him out. 
‘Vas te faire pendre,’ the colonel 
replied. I said not a word, but 
went home resolved to kill that 
man.” 

‘*But,”’ I said, “you told me 
just now that you knew how you 
were to kill him, but had not re- 
solved upon the deed.”’ 

“‘Did I?” 

‘‘Certainly; and that is what 
alarmed me.” 

‘‘Then I beg your pardon.” 

‘What, then, am I to judge, if 
you are resolved ?”’ 

He looked at me a moment fix- 
edly, and then resolutely. 

‘<Whether he deserves to die the 
death of a dog or of a gentleman. 
To fight him, I must resign; and 
my family beg me not to resign. In 
the army, he remains my colonel, 
and I cannot lay hands on him. 
Shall I, though in the army, shoot 
him dead in his bed, on parade, 
at the mess, anywhere, and be 
taken up to justify his words? 
—did you mark them? ‘Go and be 
hanged ;’ or shall I resign, pain 
my family, my dearest and near- 
est ones—but resign, and call out 
this unhung rascal? That is the 
point. I have obtained leave of a 
fortnight from my regiment. I 
have brooded on this every minute 
since, and now we are within a 
few hours of the decision, which 
you must take for me, and by 
which I promise you to abide.”’ 

I was not by this time so 
alarmed as before, and the pros- 
pect of selecting a duel, in the 
choice of a duel and a base assas- 
sination, cheered my appalled con- 
science a little. 

‘*This is a very serious question 
indeed,’’ I replied; ‘‘and as ye~ 
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say it is really a question of a few 
hours only, I will, with your per- 


mission, call at the club yonder, ~ 


where the lights are still burning, 
and see whether a friend of mine 
is still there. He has been a sol- 
dier, and will give you sound ad- 
vice. For my part, I am so ex- 
cited by your narrative, and so 
truly pained by the desperate 
grief which overwhelms you, that 
I could not trust myself to give 
you as sound an advice as you 
require. We have been so long 
together that we have become 
almost friends, and my desire for 
your interest might blind the re- 
quirements which your honour con- 
ceives to be necessary. Walk 
on to the place, and when I 
whistle, walk casually towards 
the club. I will meet you half- 
way.’ 

All this was duly taken in and 
acted on. Instead of the club, 
I ran to the police station, got a 
policeman in plain clothes, told 
him very rapidly my story, walked 
out with him, whistled, and met 
my poor friend, whom I was be- 
traying in the interest of hu- 
manity. 

When I had introduced the two 
to one another, | bowed politely, 
and returned to the Embassy— 
where I ought to have been two 
hours before—not however, with- 
out hearing the click of the man- 
acles as they were clapped on my 


friend’s arms, and feeling that | 
had acted like a cowardly ruffian, 

From him no sound came, no 

protest, not a word of complaint. 
He walked to the station as erect 
as a high-born gentleman can who 
has no dirty action to be ashamed 
of; while I, in preventing blood- 
shed, proceeded on my way as if 
I had forged my best friend’s 
name. : 
The next day | called at the 
police office for information, but 
could not get any. I pleaded my 
official position as an attaché to 
her Majesty’s Embassy. 

All I could hear was, that the 
police and the family of the young 
man were most grateful to me 
for being the cause of his appre- 
hension. 

‘¢ But let me know his name,” | 
begged. 

‘‘That, sir, is what we particu- 
larly wish to hide. If we tell it 
you, it will be in the papers 
to-morrow; and the family of 
the unfortunate lunatic are too 
powerful to be dragged into the 
public press for the commiser- 
ation of those with whom the 
associate.”’ ‘ 

I never got more information 
than that; but I was consoled: 
The case was one which the peo- 
ple mostly interested were grate- 
ful for the part I had played in 
it; and despite his logic, my poor 
strange friend was a lunatic. 


INFALLIBILITY OF THE POPE*—CONVERSATION WITH MR GLADSTONE. 


The latter part of the year 1869 
was occupied by the Catholic 
world in speculation as to the 
results of the GEcumenical Council 
summoned to Rome for the 8th of 
December, and which, it was well 
known, was intended by Pope 
Pius IX. to be the last in the 
great series which began at Jeru- 


salem shortly ‘after the commence- 
ment of our era. 

Assembled to define the doctrine 
of the Church and. to condemn the 
teachings of those who in the 
course of history had strayed from 
it, the Councils of the Church had 
successively banished from the 
Catholic fold the Donastists, Arian- 
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ism, Pelagius, Eutychianism, Ori- 
gen, the Iconoclasts, the Albi- 
genses, John Huss, Luther, Calvin 
and his schismatics. 

It was now declared that the 
spirit of the age had encroached 
upon Catholicism ; that rational- 
ism had entered the heart of so 
many of its adherents, and under- 
mined the obedience to the ecclesi- 
astical mandates of so many of its 
children, that it had become neces- 
sary to strengthen the supreme au- 
thority by establishing a superior 
tribunal from which no appeal 
could be allowed, and whose de- 
cision should be law throughout 
the spiritual Catholic world. 

To most Catholics there seemed 
little to object to in the elevation of 
a belief into the dignity of a creed, 
for in the Catechism it was always 
taught that speaking ex cathedra,— 
that is, in the name of the Church, 
—the sovereign Pontiff could not 
err, however fallible he might be 
asa man; but as to the wisdom of 
weakening the Catholic ranks by 
the proclamation of a dogma which 
would shut out of the pale of the 
Church all those who could not 
separate in mind the person of the 
supreme Pontiff from the wise or 
unwise priest who might in times 
to come occupy that august posi- 
tion, there was naturally consider- 
able differences of opinion. 

In France the archives of the 
Nuncio’s Chancery could tell how 
earnest and how strong was the 
opposition to the necessity of pro- 
claiming such a dogma, even in the 
pious Faubourg St Germain, among 
the most bigoted religious enthusi- 
asts as well as on the part of the 
more moderate and deep-thinking 
men. 

Monsignore, now Cardinal Chigi, 
one of the pleasantest-mannered 
prelates it has been the privilege 
of the Vatican to send as envoy to 
a foreign Court, could only reply 
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to the many anxious queries which 
were hourly addressed to him by 
a cautious ‘‘ aspettate’’; while his 
clever secretary, the Abbé Luc- 
ciardi, with whom I had many 
a discussion on this disagreeable 
subject, was invariably wont to 
argue that if the Pope was to be 
declared infallible, and as Catholics 
we wished to remain within the 
fold of the Church, it was better 
to be silent and leave the future 
to take care of itself. 

An argument of his was pecu- 
liarly specious. 

‘*It is now a dogma,”’ said he, 
‘‘that the declarations of the 
Church are infallible. These dec- 
larations come from the Church 
assembled in Council. If the 
Council declare that the head of 
the Church is is infallible when 
speaking in the name of the 
Church, the Pope himself is bound 
to accept this decision ; and if the 
Pope himself accepts it, his spir- 
itual children are bound to do the 
same.”’ 

‘« So far so good,’’ was the reply ; 
‘‘but what about its opportune- 
ness ?”’ 

That was the key to the whole 
Catholic opposition to the dogma ; 
and events proved how the clever- 
est and most learned Cardinals of 
England, Germany, France, and 
the Austrian empire opposed the 
wishes of Pio Nono on the ground, 
not of belief, but of prudence. 

The Church has spoken, and 
Catholics mouths are sealed, but 
in 1869 they had not been closed, 
and clamour was loud, long, and ° 
in many cases uproarious. 

The French Government were 
up in arms, and M. Daru, Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs in the Olli- 
vier Ministry, was clamorous for 
civil intervention of foreign States 
in the ecclesiastical affairs of 
Rome, so as to establish at once 
the point that no decision of the 
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Council should be binding on the 
established relations of the Church 
and State as secured by concord- 
ates and conventions ; while he was 
peculiarly anxious to prove that 
the moment chosen by Rome for 
the proclamation of such a dogma 
was not only highly injudicious, 
but might lead to all manner of 
complications, which in the inter- 
est of peace it was the duty of 
Governments to prevent by well- 
marked civil interference. 

But the temper of the Vatican 
soon showed itself by the categori- 
cal refusal to allow any lay repre- 
sentatives of any “Powers to enter 
the conclave. : 

It is not for me to disclose the 
part which this country took in 
this great contest between Europe 
and the Roman clery; but I may 
mention, that one morning in Jan- 
uary 1870, on copying a despatch 
which had arrived at the Embassy, 
I threw up my arms in despair, 
and considered the infallibility’ of 
the Pope a settled matter. 

On the 16th March, a week 
after I had left Paris, I had the 
honour of being present at a party 
which Mr and Mrs Gladstone were 
offering to her “Majesty the late 
Queen of Holland. 

In the crowd which thronged 
the Premier’s house in Carlton 
House Terrace, Mr Gladstone dis- 
covered me, and at once began by 
asking what was thought of the 
infallibility in Paris. 

Full of what I had read and of 
the feelings of dismay with which 
I now beheld as a certainty what 
I had so long hoped might be de- 
ferred, I did not quite trust my- 
self in answer, but of all the silly 
manners of getting out of the diffi- 
culty, chose the silliest, and asked 
whether Mr Gladstone wished me 
to answer rather as he hoped the 
reply might be, than as the facts 
seemed to me to warrant. 


Reminiscences of an ‘‘Attaché.’’—FPart I. 


I got what I deserved, for ing 
very irritated tone Mr Gladstone 
remarked that if he did me the 
honour to ask a question, it was 
of course to know the facts. 

‘<Then,”’ I said, ‘sir, I must in- 
form you that the infallibility js 
settled, and the dogma is a thing 
of the past.”’ 

‘¢ How is that ?”’ 

‘«If France and England are of 
one mind, and intend to interfere 
in Rome with the proceedings of . 
the bishops and prelates assembled 
there, then the result of the Coun- 
cil is a foregone conclusion.” 

“‘T do not understand you.” 

‘* It is clear that Rome cannot 
oppose force to laic interference, 
but she can oppose obstinacy; and 
as France seems determined to in- 
sist on being allowed to interfere 
with proceedings in which she has” 
nothing to do, since her cardinals 
are there to represent her in case 
of need; and if this country, 
through its Ministers, is anxious to 
uphold the course France wants to 
adopt, even though it be done un- 
officially,—Rome will meet both 
Powers by the resolve to pass the 
dogma in spite of every remon- 
strance.”’ 

Mr Gladstone was quite beside 
himself with excitement. 

«¢T cannot believe this,’’ he said; 
‘¢T never will ;’’ and he left meas 
abruptly as he had joined me in 
the first instance. 

I had not recovered from the 
nervous shock of this first con- 
versation, when Mr Gladstone was 
back again, and making me sit 
down beside him, asked me most 
kindly where I was appointed 
to 


“To Constantinople,” I replied. 


‘¢Indeed ! Then I want you to 
study two most interesting and im- 
portant questions.”’ 

‘¢ Which ?”’ 

«< But first let me ask you, what 
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will the French Catholics do if the 
d is proclaimed ?”’ 

Te sicat of them will submit.’’ 

«And do they not resent the 
principle that one man can lay 
down religious doctrine for his 
fellow-creatures to believe, and that 
he is infallible in the righteousness 
of his utterances ?”’ 

«They do not consider the time 
opportune.’ 

‘‘And do you mean to say that 
they consider any time opportune 
for such a doctrine ?”’ 

«That is a proposition that can 
only arise out of the present pre- 
dicament in which we are situ- 
ated.” 

“Well, but are you really stat- 
ing a fact when you assert that the 
laic interference of any Power in 
Europe will be met by obstinacy 
in Rome?” 

“J have no right to put it in 
those words, but I do maintain 
that those words indicate most 
correctly what, in my opinion, will 
occur.” 

After a pause Mr Gladstone 
added, ‘‘You have greatly surprised 
me, and what you say does not 
tally with what I hear; but I dare- 
say there is a good deal in justifi- 
cation of your surmise. You are 
going to Constantinople, I think 
you said ?”’ 

‘* Ves, sir.’’ 

‘Then study the Armenian and 
Bulgarian questions.’ 

[ went to Constantinople. | 
studied both questions. The Ar- 
menian wasa little schism produced 
in that community by the ill feel- 
ing which the elevation of Monsig- 
nor Hassoun to the Patriarchate 
had given rise to, and which would 
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have collapsed long before it actu- 
ally did, had not France seen in it 
an opportunity of regaining her in- 
fluence in the East, through the 
medium of Rome and Catholicism ; 
while the Bulgarian question was 
the means chosen by Russia to work 
her influence in Macedonia and the 
Balkans, and by using the desired 
autonomy of the Bulgarian Church 
as an incentive to discontent against 
the Porte, to prepare the disaffec- 
tion of the Bulgarian subjects of 
Turkey for the war which came 
about in 1878. 

I may mention here, that talking 
to General Ignatieff one day of 
the impossibility of giving limits 
to a Bulgarian Church so as to 
satisfy the canon of the orthodox 
Church which obliged a country 
desirous of religious autonomy to 
have also well-defined _ political 
limits, the General took me to his 
room, and pointing to a map of 
Turkey, said— 

«« Ah, ils veulent des limites; eh 
bien, les voila les limites de la Bul- 
garie !’’ and he pointed to the Dan- 
ube in the north and Salonica to 
the south. 

It is not a little interesting to 
remark that these were the exact 
limits of his Treaty of San Stef- 
ano; nor is it less curious to my 
purpose to note that while the 
obstinacy of the Italian prelates 
carried the day against what was 
deemed judicious delay and inop- 
portuneness, as I had mentioned to 
Mr Gladstone, this great English 
statesman had sifted in 1870 the 
importance of two most remark- 
able religious quarrels in the far 
East, which were only to have 
their solution many years later. 





Florida: The State 


FLORIDA ;: 


FLoRIDA is one of the anoma- 
lies of American progress. It con- 
tains the oldest settlement in the 
Union, and yet to nine out of 
every ten Americans it is the least 
known of all the States. St 
Augustine, on the Atlantic coast 
of Florida, had echoed the solemn 
tones of the Mass for more than 
half a century before the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed at Plymouth; but 
it was left far behind in the race 
between the Latin and the An- 
glo-Saxon forces of colonisation. 
While the Anglo-Saxon in the 
North was hewing down the prime- 
val forest, driving back the Red 
Indian, planting cities on the prai- 
rie, and digging into the bowels 
of the earth for coal and iron, 
the Spaniard in the South vege- 
tated, decayed, and gradually dis- 
appeared. Bit by bit his splen- 
did colonial empire slipped through 
his fingers, Florida among the rest ; 
and the inevitable Anglo-Saxon 
succeeded to a heritage which only 
he had strength and energy to rule. 
Spanish power in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico was already on the wane before 
the middle of last century. In her 
wars of that period with Great 
Britain she lost the Antilles, and 
at the peace of 1765 she considered 
Florida a small price to pay for 
their recovery. In British hands 
its capabilities were for the first 
time put to the test. A favour- 
able site was selected at the head 
of the Gulf of Mexico, and a 
Scottish colony was planted on it, 
which with Scottish tenacity has 
held its ground, though circum- 
stances did not favour its growth. 
Twenty years later, Florida was 
given back to Spain ; but the Scotch 
colony on Lake de Funiak sur- 
vived all the political changes and 
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transformations. Its offspring may 
be met everywhere round the Gulf 
—as captains of Mississippi steam- 
boats, as flourishing planters, and 
as prominent members of the State 
Legislature. 

At the beginning of this century 
the South was the true Land of 
Promise for Americans. Cotton 
and sugar ruled the Union. The 
planters held the key to the EI 
Dorado which then _ fascinated 
American eyes. They were the 
cotton kings, and through cotton 
they controlled Congress. In every 
step and incident of the foreign pol- 
icy of the day their influence may 
be traced. ‘Their persistence and 
resolution cleared the Gulf coast of 
alien sovereignty. They elbowed 
the Spaniards out of the vast ter- 
ritory which now forms the States 
of Mississippi and Alabama on one 
side, and Arkansas and Missouri 
on the other. In 1805 they secured 
complete control of the river, by 
inducing France to relinquish 
Louisiana. In the first twenty 
years of the present century this 
huge acquisition was digested and 
organised. Missouri was erected 
into a territory in 1812, only three 
years after Illinois. Then came 
Alabama in 1817, and Arkansas 
in 1819. 

The slave line had been sharp- 
ly drawn at the Ohio, and it was 
understood between planters and 
abolitionists that there could be 
no further extension of slave la- 
bour to the North. But, by the 
same tacit agreement, the entire 
South was abandoned to it. \ The 
planters realised the uncertainty of 
their position, and never rested 
until they had secured every foot 
of land that might be of any future 
value to them. Florida was the 
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last of their acquisitions. It 
rounded off their domain, and 
made them masters of the Gulf. 
But sixty years ago they had no 
practical use for it; its value was 
purely political and prospective. 
They had a very low opinion of its 
soil and capabilities; and while 
they still possessed millions of 
acres of virgin soil within their 
own borders, there was no attrac- 
tion to draw them to a remote 
peninsula, celebrated only for its 
savage Indians and its alligators. 
Previous to the civil war, Florida 
was as little known to the aver- 
age American as Jamaica; and 
less than either Mexico or Cuba. 
Even Southerners had a very 
limited acquaintance with it. The 
planters had begun to find their 
way into West Florida, where a 
marked preponderance of negroes 
in the population still attests their 
presence; but they thought of it 
only in connection with cotton. 
The peninsula itself was considered 
useless for cotton, and only a stray 
planter now and again pitched his 
tent there. This, in a word, is 
the explanation of how, though an 
old State, Florida is still a young 
and virgin country. It did not fit 
into the planter dispensation, and 
its day did not dawn until the ris- 
ing of a new sun. When slavery 
and slave labour had been wiped 
out from the South, admitting the 
ingress of free enterprise and in- 
dustry, then Florida found its 
vocation. 

There are in the South certain 
States which native Southerners 
speak of, in a half-jocular, half- 
contemptuous way, as ‘‘ Yankee 


States." Georgia boasts that dis- 


tinction, and is proud of it. She 
owes it partly to the large and 


‘growing influx of Northern blood 


into her territory, partly to the 
infusion of Northern habits and 
ideas among her own people. In 


a short time Florida will be more 
of a Yankee State than even 
Georgia. It is Northern men who 
have laid hold of her and raised 
her as it were from the dead. It 
is Northern capital which winter 
after winter overruns the State 
like a flood, leaving it enriched, 
and better than ever satisfied with 
itself. It was Northern farmers 
who came down and looked at her 
sandy soil, and thought there was 
more in it perhaps than met the 
eye. They tilled it scientifically, 
fertilised it, and discovered its 
latent capabilities. After the first 
success, they came south in shoals, 
bringing with them their rare 
qualities as agriculturists—shrewd 
observation, watchful care, and 
unceasing industry. They indulged 
their passion for experiment by in- 
troducing new plants and new 
modes of culture. By studying 
the climate and the soil, they have 
produced an orange which is not 
to be mentioned in the ‘same 
breath with ordinary oranges. It 
is a delicacy by itself, hitherto 
unknown to the world, and which 
Spain need never attempt to rival. 
Between an Indian River Orange 
and the coarse-grained, spongy, 
bitter-sweet product of the Medi- 
terranean, there is nothing what- 
ever in common. The one is a 
thing to be eaten in the usual 
routine of life, the other is a deli- 
cacy which we can only hope to 
stumble on at rare moments. A ripe 
Floridian, well grown, and in good 
condition, melts in the mouth like a 
juicy peach. It is nectar in poetic 
form; and the fashionable mode of 
eating it in Jacksonville is to cut 
it in two and empty it with a tea- 
spoon. So delicate is the pulp and 
so tender the skin, that the one 
difficulty in enjoying it is the 
handling of it. 

But it is rather early to be get- 
ting into ecstasies over the Florida 
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orange. We mention it now only 
in passing as one of the curious 
accidents that helped to lift Florida 
out of the mud. There were many 
others, and all of them -more or 
less peculiar. Florida owes a great 
deal to her rivers as well as to her 
orange-groves, something to her 
hotels, not a little to her railways, 
a little more perhaps to the zeal 
of a patriotic press, and most of 
all to her balmy winters. They 
are he: strong point, even above 
and beyond the inimitable orange. 
They have captivated the Northern 
Sybarites, who, as regularly as 
October returns, flee south by 
thousands from the rigour of their 
native frosts and snow-storms. 
It is estimated by the Floridians 
themselves that in the past season 
they had about 150,000 winter 
visitors; and a considerable grain 
of salt may be struck off and yet 
leave a handsome total. The en- 
tire force of the native population, 
white and coloured, is not much 
more than a quarter of a million. 
Put down a visitor for every two 
natives, and assume that he spends 
on an average a pound per day,— 
the real average will be rather more, 
for Florida hotels have ‘‘ orange”’ 
tariffs as a rule, and Florida rail- 
ways are not yet reduced to three 
cents a mile. Suppose, again, that 
each visitor stays on an aver- 
age a couple of weeks—many re- 
main through the winter, but, on 
the other hand, others are merely 
flying excursionists who can spare 
only a few days—two weeks at 
£125,000 per day would yield a 
million and three-quarters sterling. 
This Florida owes entirely to her 
climate, which practically knows no 
winter. Even on the St John’s 
River, which is in the northern part 
of the State, frost only occurs now 
and again. A proof that it cannot 
occur often is, that it would kill the 
oranges, and their culture would 


have to be given up. Last winter 
was unusually cold, but the mean 
temperature of the five months 
from November to March inclusive 
was at Jacksonville 58°.7—eight 
degrees higher than the correspond- 
ing mean at Cannes, nearly nine 
degrees higher than that of Nice, 
and two degrees above Los An- 
geles, in Southern California. 

A ‘‘ mean temperature ”’ may re- 
present very different things in 
two different countries. In one, 
it may be the medium between 
widely diverging extremes; in an- 
other, it may be the average of a 
nearly uniform series of observa- 
tions. It is so in Florida, where 
the winter temperature is not only 
mild, but equable. It rarely rises 
above 70°, and seldom falls to 
50°. Many less privileged parts 
of the world would be thankful 
for such a summer as the Florid- 
ians have for a winter. From 
the Sybarite point of view, it has 
a still more rare advantage in its 
comparative dryness. In_ tropical 
countries the winter is generally 
the wet season, and what it lacks 
in cold it makes up for in damp, 
and a general atmosphere of rheu- 
matism. But Florida has its rain 
in summer. At Jacksonville they 
register from 50 up to 65 inches of 
rain per annum, the average being 
about 54 inches. More than two- 
thirds of the total fall occurs in 
the months of June to October in- 
clusive. In November and _ De- 
cember the fall is frequently less 
than one inch; and from January 
to April it may be as much as 
7 or 8 inches in a wet winter, but 
it is quite as often under 4 inches. 


This combination of genial warmth- 


and dryness is the essence of the 


Florida winter. Men shivering in. 


a climate that is simply a long suc- 
cession of frosts and thaws, storms 
and slushy streets, found it almost 
impossible to realise the vision of a 
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land of winter sunshine, where the 
mercury stands serenely for weeks 
together in the neighbourhood of 
0°. Years ago a few of the New 
England millionaires had an idea 
that some such Happy Land was 
to be found on the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico. But it was not 
easy to get to. As yet there were 
few iron roads penetrating so far 
south as Florida. There were 
steamers running down the coast 
to Havana, and thence up the 
Gulf by Key West to Cedar 
Keys; but it would have taken 
longer to get to Cedar Keys or 
Jacksonville by land, than to sail 
first to Cuba and then back to 
Florida. When Florida was first 
spoken of as a sanatorium, it was 
to Cedar Keys that wealthy vale- 
tudinarians flocked; for there was 
as yet no direct route to any other 
part of the State. The Atlantic 
coast, though it was dotted with 
well-known towns like Fernan- 
dina, Jacksonville, and the grand 
old Spanish settlement at St Au- 
gustine, was inaccessible. It lacked 
railways; and railways could not be 
built, for the State was bankrupt, 
and private capital was as rare as 
ice on the St John’s River. 

Within the past four or five 
years Florida has got railways, and 
they have made all the difference 
in the world to her. They have 
given her a new birth, and brought 
her legions of winter visitors, 
armies of Northern settlers to 
cultivate her once despised pine- 
lands, and crowds of speculative 
financiers to see what they can do 
in the way of helping her to de- 
velop her resources. Jacksonville, 
the commercial capital of Florida, 
is now connected in the winter 


_ Season with New York by four or 


five express trains daily, running 
the distance in thirty-six hours. 
It has, besides, express services to 
New Orleans, v@ Pensacola and 


Mobile, and to the west and north- 
west by the many roads crossing 
the States to Cincinnati and St 
Louis. From an_ out-of-the-world 
one-horse town, Jacksonville has 
sprung all of a sudden into metro- 
politan importance. It enjoyed 
the advantage of having a few 
spirited citizens, who could recog- 
nize a great opportunity when they 
saw it coming tothem. They had 
the natural instinct for a. boom, 
and knew exactly how it had to be 
nursed and fostered. First, there 
were the inevitable hotels to start. 
The best men that could be tempt- 
ed down from the North were in- 
vited to take the management of 
them, and almost without excep- 
tion they were a success. Season 
after season they have grown in 
number, in size, and in prosperity. 
Every winter the rush of visitors 
is larger, visitors linger longer, and 
the season stretches out, till this 
year, instead of ending in March, 
it has extended far into April. A 
thriving well-managed hotel is the 
keystone of the American social 
system. In a young and rising 
section it hardly yields in impor- 
tance to the equally inevitable 
railroad. Its prosperity is an un- 
erring gauge of local progress. 
Any misfortune to it—a fire or a 
bankruptcy—is mourned as a pub- 
lic disaster.. The more bedrooms 
it adds on, and the more drinks 
sold at its bar, the bigger a man 
every individual citizen feels him- 
self. If on the other side this re- 
mark be suspected of sarcasm, plain 
facts can be adduced in illustration 
of it, which are even more sarcas- 
tic. Florida, in common with all 
young States in the advertising 
stage, proclaims its hotel lists on 
the housetops. Every caravan- 
Serai is recorded in its guide-books 
as a public institution, with the 
name of its proprietor, the number 
of guests it can accommodate, and 
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its rate of board per day or per 
week. 

The Florida hotels have proved 
themselves worthy of the popular 
favour and encouragement shower- 
ed on them. They have done their 
part in the creation of ‘the Italy 
of America.’’ The rivers and the 
steamboats have ably seconded 
them. Florida rivers are institu- 
tions as remarkable as the balmy 
winter .or the golden orange-grove. 
Like everything else, they are a 
surprise to the open-mouthed, 
simple-minded tourist. He _ ex- 
pects to see nothing near them but 
mangrove-trees. When he is con- 
ducted from the railway depot to 
a line of busy wharves and piers 
jutting out into a stream nearly a 
mile broad, he may be apt to rub 
his eyes in astonishment. Before 
he has recovered from his first 
surprise, he finds himself under 
the lee of a huge river-steamer, 
towering deck on deck high in the 
air, its broad beam and its side 
wheels covering half an acre of 
water, and every plank gleaming 
with white paint as fresh as if it 
were laid on every morning. Going 
on board, he may promenade on 
the boiler-deck, one side of which 
is gallantly reserved for ladies; or 
he may climb up to the saloon- 
deck, and there throw his weary 
limbs among velvet cushions. But 
if he be an experienced traveller, 
he will permit himself no self- 
indulgence till he has interviewed 
the purser and secured a berth 
for the night. The berths are 
ranged round the saloon, and, so 
far as they go, they are admirable, 
but in the season they seldom go 
far enough. Boat-has been added 
to boat, and line to line, but the 
crowding last season was greater 
than ever before. Floatirig palaces 
have been brought down from the 
Hudson river; special steamers, a 
little after the style of the Clyde 
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Columba, with dining-saloon down: 
stairs, have been built in Pitty: 
burg. Arks, which might have 
been piloted by Mark Twain iq ° 
his ‘‘cub” days, have been im- 
ported from the Mississippi. Where 
afew years ago the traffic could 
hardly sustain a floating orange- 
box making two trips a-week, 
there is now a splendid fleet of 
steamers running twelve or fifteen 
trips a-day up and down the river. 
The foreign visitor to Florida 
has, at first-sight, a few allowances 
to make ; but when that is done in 
a sensible way, he enters into a 
course of enjoyment as exhilarati 
as it is new and original. Should 
he travel by one of the coast rail- 
ways, he finds the change from 
the depressingly monotonous pine- 
woods and_ palmetto-scrubs of 
Lower Georgia, inspiring. His ap- 
proach to the Florida frontier a 
Waycross on the Savannah, Florida, 
and Western road, is heralded by 


the appearance of neat clearances 


among the pine-woods. Villages 
have been dropped down, as if 
ready-made and fresh painted, 
among the trees. Gardens have 
been planted; patches of Indian 
corn are being sown; and _ peach- 
trees are throwing out their first 
bloom in a sun-cloud of pink and 
white. An orange-tree may be - 
seen now and again, but in a youth- 
ful and experimental stage, as it is 
still too far north and too much 
within reach of nipping frosts to 
risk a regular orange-grove. The 
beauty of the landscape is in the 
wild woods, which glow with every 
shade of verdure, and seem to con- 
tain every form, even every eccen- 
tricity, of vegetation. Side by side 
the clean straight-stemmed pines, . 
the palmetto, with its bright sil 
very trunk shining in the sun, 

the cypress, festooned with long 
weepers of moss, grow together. 
The queenly magnolia does 
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hold herself so cheap, and is less 
frequently visible; but whenever 
she comes in, she gives dignity to 
the scene. At intervals this rich 
belt of tropical vegetation vanishes 
quite suddenly, and in its place 
comes a long stretch of scrub pal- 
metto—dry baked-up land—on 
which the palmettos seem to grudge 
space for a blade of grass. It 
will very probably change into a 
swamp, on which mangroves and 
saw-grass run riot together. Noth- 
ing could seem more hopeless or 
discouraging to an _agriculturist ; 
and yet a day is coming when Flo- 
rida may find her greatest wealth 
in her reclaimed swamps. ‘Though 
they look as if they belonged to 
the third or fourth day of crea- 
tion, their turn is believed to be 
coming. 

Through a wild tangled country, 
thus seen as if it were in the twi- 
light, we make our entry into 
Jacksonville, the commercial and 
social capital of Florida. The town 
stands on the now famous St John’s 
River, and we are approaching 
it from the west side. With one 
exception—the line from Fernan- 
dina to Jacksonville, which comes 
from the coast—all the roads here 
take an easterly direction, as they 
have to bend back from the interior 
toward the coast. Our proximity 
to the river is indicated by the run- 
ning of the train across streams 
and gullies, all flowing southward, 
also by the sand-dunes spreading 
themselves out treeless and almost 
grassless by the wayside. But the 
river itself is hardly seen until we 
get quite near the depot, and find 
ourselves within a few yards of its 
banks. After scrambling out of 
the depot, one good look round 
takes in the greater part of Jack- 
sonville. Behind us to the west- 
ward, civilisation has as yet made 
very little impression. The virgin 
forest has been cut off as with a 


knife, and a line might be drawn 
between city and wilderness. In 
front is unmistakable city —a 
vista of tapering masts, reaching 
far down the river; piers running 
out into the stream, and broad 
wharves lining its north bank; the 
pilot-houses of great white steamers 
perching themselves in mid-air, 
funnels smoking, bells ringing, nig- 
gers singing and laughing at their 
work, everybody busy and appar- 
ently all flourishing. To the left is 
a row of houses and gardens, reflect- 
ing a phantasmagoria of colours 
in the bright clear sunlight. The 
dark foliage of the trees blends 
with red tiles and grey shingles, 
and the blue and white of the 
stripes and stars, which wave from 
many a flag-staff. After Savannah 
and Charleston, Jacksonville is a 
stimulating sight. Its older neigh- 
bours, who may not feel altogether 
charitable towards it, speak of it 
as a Yankee city, and so it is. 
Undoubtedly it shows its parent- 
age in every line and feature; but 
that is not an incurable fault, and 
does not altogether neutralise its 
natural advantages. It cannot, at 
all events, be said that St John’s 
is a Yankee river. Whatever Jack- 
sonville may make of itself in its 
zeal to suit the tastes of its north- 
ern patrons, it will not, we should 
hope, be able to disguise the Flo- 
ridian beauty and novelty of the 
great stream which flows past - its 
door. The St John’s is too big a 
thing to be transmogrified by fancy 
boats and tram-roads and _land- 
agents’ offices. Amid all the 
changes which the past ten years 
have brought to it, it flows on 
as placidly and as grandly as ever. 
While it remains so, Florida will 
be secure of its most attractive and 
most characteristic charm. It is 
the Hudson river of the South. 

The main stream of the St 
John’s has a length of over 200 
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miles. For nearly half that dis- 
tance it is a noble river, broader 
than the Thames at Gravesend, 
and throwing the Clyde altogether 
into the shade. It sets up, we 
believe, for a rival of the Danube, 
but that is rather overshooting the 
mark. Its estuary is a magnifi- 
cent reach of water about twenty 
miles in length, and extending from 
the Atlantic Coast up to Jackson- 
ville. Like most Atlantic rivers, 
it is afflicted with a bar, to which, 
the attention of Congress is very 
assiduously directed when the an- 
nual scramble for ‘‘ appropriations ”’ 
comes on. It is a mere trifle of a 
bar—in the opinion of the Florid- 
ians—and a few hundred thousand 
dollars would cure it if judiciously 
applied. So, at least, every visi- 
tor to Jacksonville is assured by 
optimist natives. But for the 
present it is an ugly factor, and 
has to be submitted to. The little 
that has already been spent on it 
seems to have had a good effect, for 
vessels drawing ten or twelve feet 
can now come right up to the 
wharves at Jacksonville. In the 
Atlantic coasting trade ten or 
twelve feet’ of water goes a long 
way, and on the strength of it 
Jacksonville now considers herself 
a good second if not a first class 
ocean-port. At this point the 
St John’s takes a graceful curve, 
changing its course from east and 
west to north and south. It is 
the only instance on the American 
continent of a great river flowing 
from south to north ; but the dark- 
est mystery about it is where it 
finds the enormous volume of water 
which it pours into the Atlantic. 
It has no traceable connection with 
the series of lakes which drain to 
the southward. It has no import- 
ant feeders, unless there be under- 
ground streams feeding the great 
lakes it passes through. It is not 
the main artery of any extensive 


drainage area, for it rises withing 
few miles of the very ocean into 
which it discharges itself, and js 
never at any time more than fi 
or sixty miles distant from it. 
Avoiding geology as a perilous 
half-acquaintance, the simplest ex- 
planation we can offer of the St 
John’s River is, that it forms the 
connecting channel of a chain of 
extensive lakes which drain the 
greater part of Upper Florida. 
Even where it is a broad rolling 
stream, the lake-contour is stil} 
discernible. It never flows smooth- 
ly on between straight banks like 
a well-constituted river, but it 
opens out into wide bays, and nar- 
rows again at irregular distances, 
In the narrow parts the banks rise 
into bluffs, which are chosen spots, 
greatly run on for orange-groves, 
truck-gardens, or sites of Capuan 
villas. Many such bluffs were long 
ago bought up, and are being kept 
out of the market, with a view 
to new townships when the right 
moment may arrive. Jacksonville 
itself is built on one of them ; but 
unfortunately it has not made the 


most of its opportunities. One: 


cannot, with strict accuracy or 
justice, say of it that itis * with- 
out form and void’’ ; but it might, 
with a little municipal foresight, 
have shown a better front to 
the river. Its founders evident- 
ly considered business first and 
beauty afterwards. In the matter 
of wharfage, it seems to have been 
first come first served. Piers were 
dumped here, there, and every- 
where, at the caprice of the build- 
ers. They were made long or short, 
straight or crooked, elegant or 
stumpy, just as the proprietor ha¢ 
a mind. In their appurtenances 
there has been corresponding ex- 
ercise of free will. Some of them 
have attached to them handsome 
warehouses and bustling offices, 
while others lead into blind alleys 
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fanked with shanties, oyster-sa- 
Joons, and negro cookhouses. 
Jacksonville has jumped too 
suddenly into fame and prosperity. 
If its good fortune had come more 
gradually and given it more time 
for preparation, it would have been 
better fitted for the distinction 
that has overtaken it. What a 
magnificent embankment it might 
have had along the front of the 
bluff, simply for the planning and 
the laying out! The foreshore 
might have had to be filled up and 
raised toa uniform level, but that 
would have cost little compared 
with the resulting benefit. Then 
its main street might have been 
laid out in the form of a crescent 
facing the river, and enjoying all 
the inestimable advantages of the 
river breeze, to say nothing of the 
prospect. It might have been a 
boulevard of Parisian grace and 
more than Parisian beauty, instead 
of being, as it is, a _ prosaic 
double row of brick buildings. 
Bay Street, as it is called, is a 
bustling thoroughfare, broad, level, 
and live-looking from the Amerftan 
point of view. Its one fault is, 
that it has no adaptation either to 
the climate or to the situation. 
People do not go there from the 
North to see a repetition of the 
half-made thoroughfares they have 
left behind them, with the sand- 
holes, the horse-cars, and the flar- 
ing signboards all faithfully re- 
produced. They look for change, 
and cannot have too much of it. 
They expect cities and towns to 
match the country, reflecting its 
semi-tropical luxuriance,  gaiety, 
and abandon. In Florida there 
are many such places among the 
younger settlements, but Jackson- 
ville was evidently planned on the 
old lines. If its main street could 
be built over again, clearing away 
the river-side, and turning its site 
into an esplanade, one’s first im- 


pression of jacksonville would be 
worthier of Florida and of the St 
John’s River. -The back streets 
are very much prettier than the 
pretentious main thoroughfare. 
They are laid out on a rising 
slope, all at right angles, of course ; 
but their width, and the pleasing 
variety of their architecture, re- 
deem them from monotony. Every 
street is bordered with trees, which 
are carefully tended ; and though 
most of them are young, they 
already furnish agreeable shade. 
These shady back streets are 
preferred to the main thorough- 
fare—and wisely so—by the banks, 
hotels, and merchants, whose busi- 
ness does not require them to be 
near the river. The banks and 
commercial offices do not as yet 
make much architectural display, 
but the hotels help greatly to set 
off a good street. ‘They are gener- 
ally huge blocks of buildings stand- 
ing close to the side-walk, but sur- 
rounded with broad verandahs, 
which protect them from the noise 
and glare of the street. Life may 
be made tolerable in them with the 
thermometer at 95° or even 100°, 
but the making of it isanart. The 
American hotel-keeper is one of the 
few who understand that art, and 
practise it systematically. Even 
in the warmest weather there is a 
sense of shade and coolness in a big 
hotel. The broad verandahs ward 
off the sun. ‘The large vestibule or 
hall, in which guests lounge and talk 
business, in which also the clerk 
has his office, and keeps his staff of 
negro messengers at hand, is made 
a centre of ventilation. From it 
branch off wide corridors and broad 
staircases. Away at the back, on 
the coolest side of the house, and 
if possible opening on a sheltered 
garden, will be the dining-saloon. 
Not only is everything made as 
cool as may be, but everything 
looks cool. There is ‘no bustle, ‘or 
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noise, or confusion permitted. The 
very negro boys are subdued and 
pacific, as if the majesty of order 
had touched even their harum- 
scarum minds. The ruling idea 
is, that whatever a guest can pos- 
sibly want is to be ready waiting 
for him at all hours of the day or 
night. From six o’clock in the 
morning till bed-time he can eat. 
Be it breakfast, lunch, dinner, or 
supper, there will be something on 
the table. In order to post his 
letters, or to buy a paper, or to 
telephone to a friend, or to send a 
message, he has only to walk into 
the main hall. For a wash, a 
shave, boot-cleaning, hairdressing. 
or the relief of his corns, he has 
merely to sit down on a chair, and 
the appropriate artist will be at 
his side in a minute. They all 
understand their business, what- 


ever it may be, and no time or 
labour is wasted in explanations. 
The guest knows beforehand his 


own share of the programme—what 
he will have to eat, where he will 
have to sleep, and to a cent what 
he will have to pay. 

In the best-managed hotels on 
our own side of the Atlantic, the 
element of strangeness and _ uncer- 
tainty has not yet been altogether 
eliminated. A person never knows 
exactly what may happen to him ; 
how he may be treated or what 
he may be charged even at a house 
which he frequents habitually. 
But the American hotel sets your 
mind at rest forthwith. For so 
many dollars per day you are free 
of the house and all its privileges, 
which, apart from the eating and 
sleeping, are very considerable. 
This kind of caravanserai-life is 
well adapted for a country like 
Florida. To the  well-plumaged 
birds of passage who frequent 
Jacksonville, a good hotel means 
bringing with them all the com- 
forts and luxuries of their own 
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homes. It is perfectly natural 
that hotel-life should have had 
a strong development, and the 
town benefits thereby in many 
ways. The hotels are among its 
finest buildings, and they are yet 
only a shadow of what they may 
become as the Florida ‘‘ boom ”’ pro- 
gresses. They contribute to the 
beautifying of the streets, and their 
managers are, asa rule, very public- 
spirited citizens. A still more not- 
able instance of their power in a 
community like this is to be seen 
at St Augustine, which is setting 
up as a fashionable rival of Jack- 
sonville. ‘Till lately it was only 
an old Spanish fort with an old 
cathedral, and a few fossilised 
houses clustering round them ; but 
last winter it blossomed out into a 
tropical Scarborough. It is about 
fifty miles to the south of Jack- 
sonville, standing of course on the 
coast, on presumably the very spot 
where Menendez landed, and caused 
Mass to be celebrated under the 
magnolia-trees on Easter Sunday 
1565. It is also claimed by the 
Flofidian mythologists that Ponce 
de Leon’s landing, half a century 
earlier, tcok place on Easter Sun- 
day. The object of both theories 
is to get a poetic etymology for 
the term Florida, by associating it 
with the Roman Catholic Pascua 
Florida, or Feast of Flowers ; but 
these speculations will have less 
interest for foreign readers. 

St Augustine may be dubious 
in its archeology, but in itself it 
is avery important and agreeable 
fact. The road to it from Jackson- 
ville lies across a ferry onthe St 
John’s River, and then along a 
narrow-guage railway, running 
through the pine-woods for a 
distance of fifty miles or more. 
This road is another of the char- 
acteristic institutions of young 
Florida. When projected it was 
considered a harebrained enter- 
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prise. St Augustine, its terminus, 
contained only a few hundred 
souls, and the intervening country 
was almost as bare and unsettled 
as in the days of the Spaniards. 
There might have been a few old 
plantations half cultivated, and a 
nigger homstead here and there in 
the pine-woods; but that would be 
all. The projectors got into diffi- 
culties, as usual in such ventures, 
and had to go north for help. 
Only one man, it is said, a banker 
in Boston, would look at their 
security. Against the advice of 
his friends, he went into it pretty 
heavily. In fact he finished the 
line, and became the principal 
owner of it. Two winters ago 
it was opened, with a very modest 
rolling-stock and a severely eco- 
nomical staff. To the surprise of 
every one, it was a rapid success. 
Almost from the first day it 
paid its working expenses; and 
the first season, though limited 
to five months, showed a good 
balance. In the summer months 
it was reduced to one train per 
day. The second winter came 
round, and meanwhile St Augus- 
tine had been growing. It had 
now three big hotels, the largest 
accommodating 300 guests, and 
the other two about 200 each. 
Villas, boarding-houses, and schools 
had also started up, like Jonah’s 
gourd; and St Augustine set up as 
the Naples of the American Italy. 
This latest boom was a_ grand 
triumph. The one-horse railway 
was overwhelmed with _passen- 
gers. It put on more cars, and 
ran excursion-trains at a dollar 
a-head for the round trip. Excur- 
sionists started up in crowds, and 
several trains a-day had to be run 
to accommodate them. ‘That little 
road, before it was two years old, 
was the best paying, if not the 
only paying, line in Florida. It 
was reported in March last to be 


clearing five hundred dollars a-day 
of net profit. 

St Augustine can lodge a couple 
of thousand visitors comfortably, 
and it was crowded all last winter. 
Among its guests were a number 
of American lions of the first class. 
Edison, the electrician, came down 
early in the season to recruit, and 
remained several months. Instead 
of finding the climate too relaxing, 
he complained a good deal of the 
wet and cold; but last winter was 
exceptionally bad in Florida, as in 
every other part of the States. Be- 
fore returning home, he indulged in 
a curious escapade. By way of ad- 
venture, he proposed to his friends 
to finish up with a cruise in the 
Gulf. They agreed, and the party 
started for Cedar Keys, where they 
hired a small schooner. In this 
they coasted down to Tampa, then 
to Sarasota Bay, and on to Char- 
lotte Harbour. While he was 
smoking his cigar under the ver- 
andah of the hotel at Punta Rassa, 
he saw a gentleman and his family 
putting off in a sloop. It struck 
him that they were starting on a 
queer voyage, and he asked where 
they were going. ‘‘Up the Caloo- 
sahatchee,’’ was the reply. Find- 
ing that he could have a glimpse of 
this unknown stream in a couple 
of days, he changed his course for 
Fort Myers, a Rip van Winkle 
settlement about twenty miles up 
the river, on the site of one of the 
old forts built to watch the Semi- 
nole Indians. On reaching the 
little town, he took so kindly to 
its solitude and its charming old- 
world ways, that it seemed to him 
the very place for a winter home. 
The local land-agent eagerly sub- 
mitted to him a list of the eligible 
‘¢Jots’’ that were in the market, 
and before he had been twenty-four 
hours in the place, he was one of. 
its freeholders. He went off, pro- 
mising to return next year and do 
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great things for Fort Myers. A 
Florida branch of his laboratory, 
including a forty-horse power en- 
gine and an electric lamp to illu- 
minate the bluff, are among the 
boons expected from him; but Mr 
Edison’s plans are not like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians: 
they may have been changed sev- 
eral times before next winter. But 
he was a social attraction for Fort 
Myers, and also for St Augustine, 
while he lasted. 

Apart from its nomadic associa- 
tions, the old Spanish fort at St 
Augustine is a thoroughly interest- 
ing spot. It is kept in admirable 
order by the United States Gov- 
ernment, and the Americans are 
getting up’ quite a keen feeling of 
veneration for it. One can ima- 
gine what it needs to breathe 
into a New Yorker, fresh from a 
big deal in cotton ‘‘futures,”’ or 


into a Chicago man, whose mind 
is running on a possible ‘‘ corner”’ 


in wheat, a genuine sense of an- 
tiquity. They have it here with- 
out doubt, and the day may come 
—indeed it does not seem to be far 
off—when the cradle of the In- 
quisition in North America may 
be a shrine visited by thousands of 
pilgrims for every one who goes to 
Plymouth Rock. At the time of 
our visit it was overrun with sight- 
seers. They clambered over the 
crumbling walls, gazed wondering- 
ly into the half-filled moats, and 
climbed up into the old grey towers: 
with as reverential zeal as if they 
had been doing Melrose or Dry- 
burgh Abbey. In our own case it 
took a long while to overcome the 
oddity and incongruity of the fort 
with its surroundings. Imagine 
on one side of the road a palatial 
hotel, run up within the past six 
months, with its elevators, electric 
bells, telephones, ice-water, and 
stock quotations direct from New 
York ;. on the other side, the grass- 
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grown ramparts, where Spanish hal- 
berdiers kept their solitary watch 
three centuries ago—the old 
walls that were battered by the guns 
of Sir Francis Drake in 1586—the 
silent sepulchral courtyard echo- 
ing the tramp of generation after 
generation of soldiers, now all at 
rest together in the vaults below. 
It is an eerie and at the same timea 
fascinating sight the old fort of St 
Augustine. The view to seaward 
from its turrets is hardly less im- 
pressive. It stands right on the 
water’s edge. A couple of miles 
from shore is a long low ‘‘ key” 
or ridge of land, running in a 
straight line parallel with the 
coast. It has no visible opening, 
though we believe there are one or 
two available for fishing-boats and 
small steamers. The inside water 
has consequently the appearance 
of a long narrow lake, extending 
on the south side further than the 
eye can reach. These elongated 
“‘keys’’ are a peculiar formation 
on the Atlantic coast of Florida. 
They form a series of inner chan- 
nels all the way down, some quite 
narrow, and others of considerable 
width. ‘The largest and most fam- 
ous of them is the Indian River, 
now coming into note as the finest 
orange-growing country in Florida. 
Though it is a long way south, 
and there is no direct communica- 
tion with it either by railway or 
steamer, it is already well settled 
up. One or two roads are being 
built down to it, and when they 
are opened the Indian River people 
‘calculate on having a boom.”’ 
The Spanish régime at St Augus- 
tine has left a variety of other 
traces than the fort. ‘Ihere is a 
plaza, and an old church, and a 
meandering narrow street _ lined 
with pigeon-holes of shops, in which 
swart-faced men sell sea-beans, alli- 
gator-teeth, and orange-tree walk- 
ing-sticks. They may have ben a 
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one time in perfect harmony with 
the fort, but now they are a strange 
collection of anachronisms. The 
American eagle has taken posses- 
sion of the owl’s nest, and white- 
washed it, trimmed it up, and 
hoisted the stripes and stars over 
it. An artesian well is being bored 
in the little narrow lane where the 
Jesuits walked in the shade of the 
overhanging gables. Mule-teams 
browse on the ancient A/aza ; and 
a brick store, where you can buy 
anything from a pound of hominy 
toa fire-engine, has planted itself 
vis-a-vis of the Spanish cathedral. 
Atsome distance from the town is 
the United States barracks, which 
furnishes smart officers in blue and 
gold for all the pleasant duties of 
the modern cavalier. There is, in 
truth, no excuse for ennui about 
the modern St Augustine. What- 
ever the holy fathers and the Cas- 
tilian halberdiers of three centuries 
ago may have found it, one could not 
wish now for a prettier corner to 
do his lotus-eating in. Wander 
in any direction, or simply take 
your stand at a street-corner, and 
gaze idly at whatever may come 
along, you are sure to be interested. 
The faces of the people are a study. 
You may be familiar with all the 
usual types of feature in the South 
—the Caucasian, the Negro, the 
Indian; you may think you have 
seen specimens of every possible 
complexion that can be produced 
by the crossing of the white and 
black races,—but there are people 
here who will puzzle you. The 
mulatto, the quadroon, the octo- 
roon, the creole, are all in evidence. 
That bronzed, strong-featured face 
has changed very little since its 
ancestors quitted their native plains 
of Andalusia. A minute later you 
see it in a lower form, degraded by 
some mixture of half-caste Cuban 
blood. 

Now and again.a face goes past 
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which can be classed neither with 
Celt, Saxon, nor Negro. It is 
fine-featured, sallow-complexioned, 
and has dark stealthy eyes. ‘‘A 
Turnbull negro’”’ will very prob- 
ably be the answer given you 
if you ask what the owner is. 
** Turnbull negroes’’ are the for- 
gotten and neglected dregs of a 
peculiar emigration experiment 
that was made during our brief 
occupation of Florida last century. 
The new race of planters who 
started up on the peninsula could 
not get negro labour in sufficient 
quantity. In their endeavours to 
find a substitute, they came into 
communication with Mr Turnbull, 
then the British Minister at Ma- 
drid. He sent out to them seve- 
ral cargoes of Minorcans, Moors, 
Greeks, and other human waste 
from the Mediterranean. They 
were indentured in a way which 
made them little better than slaves ; 
in fact the negroes looked down 
on them as a bad imitation of the 
real article. The experiment was 
not carried far, and perhaps not 
more than a thousand or two alto- 
gether went over; but they remain 
to this day a distinguishable class 
in the districts to which they were 
assigned. Like minorities gener- 
ally, they are held in poor esteem ; 
and they have none of that grand 
virtue of self-respect which dis- 
tinguishes the Spaniard. Amid all 
the bustle and the froth of the new 
St Augustine, the Spaniard sits 
passionless and nonchalant. He 
may be seen pure and unadulter- 
ated in some of the odd corners 
of the town. One day, tired of 
strolling round and looking at no- 
thing in particular, we espied the 
sign of a restaurant on a queer- 
looking green-jaloused house-front. 
Lunch suggested itself, and we 
went in. There were two rooms 
—one on which the street-door 
opened, and a second opening from 
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the first: Both were filled with 
small dining-tables, covered with 
red damask cloths. . A little cotton 
damask napkin of the same hue 
projected from every tumbler. On 
a chair alongside of a stove between 
the two rooms sat a swarthy, rather 
sad-looking man, of something more 
than middle age. He rose slowly 
as we entered, and pointed out to 
us our seats... Guests are not sup- 
posed to seat themselves anywhere 
in America: they have their places 
pointed out to them, except on the 
cars, where the law of pot-luck 
prevails. 

Without a word of inquiry as 
to our special and_ individual 
wants, Don Czsar withdrew by a 
door at the back to the kitchen. 
He had evidently a very short way 
to go, for the sounds of cooking 
were quite audible through the 
open door. In a few seconds he 
returned, bearing small plates of 
soup and bread, which he arranged 
on the table before us according 
to a geometrical plan that he must 
have carried in his head. Having 
accomplished this, he withdrew to 
his chair, rolled a new_ cigarette 
between his fingers, lighted it, 
put it in his mouth, and turned his 
attention toward the street-door. 
He could not be said to look out, 
for he was evidently not seeing 
anything: his eye was turned in- 
ward, and he was meditating. On 
seeing the soup disposed of, he 
rose leisurely and carried out the 
plates, returning with three or 
four more for each guest. These 
he arranged in a curve round each 
cover, and, still as grim as a Don 
Quixote, betook himself again to 
his chair. The dessert followed 
at its proper interval, and the 
reckoning was a fittingly laconic 
operation. He rose and held the 
door for us to pass out. ‘‘ How 
much ?”’ said the first of the party. 
‘« Seventy-five cents each,” replied 


the Don; and as we turned the 
corner, we saw him relapse into 
his chair and pull out his tobacco, 
preparatory to a fresh cigarette. 
While he lives there will still be 
somebody left in America who 
appreciates the value of deliber- 
ation. 

Very possibly Jacksonville en- 
vies St Augustine its old Spanish 
fort and the ‘sixteenth century 
cathedral; but, per contra, St Au- 
gustine has no St John’s River. 
The fort and the cathedral are well 
enough for a one-day trip, but for 
a good week’s excursion ‘‘up the 
river’’ is the motto. There are 
steamboats going up every day in 
the morning and afternoon. Those 
which start in the morning under- 
take to do the whole run from 
Jacksonville to Sandford by day- 
light; while the afternoon boats 
reach Palatka in the evening, do 
the narrow part of the river in the 
night-time, and as the sun rises 


next day they steam across Lake ~ 


Munroe into Sanford. Here a 
train is waiting on the South Flor- 
ida Railroad, to carry passengers 
right through the heart of the 
orange-grove country, or ‘‘ orange- 
belt,’’ as it is locally called, and 
down to the Gulf of Mexico at 
Tampa Bay. On heading out from 
the pier at Jacksonville, the steam- 
boat presents to you a spacious 
bay, rounded off on all sides by 
‘¢ bluffs,’""—that is, raised banks 
from eight to twelve feet above 
the water-level. If they are only 
three or four feet above the dead 
level of the shore-line, they are 
still ‘‘ bluffs.’” When they get to 
ten feet, they are spoken of re- 
spectfully, as in Scotland we might 
speak of Arthur’s Seat or Berwick 
Law. Right opposite Jacksonville 
there is a series of well-marked 
bluffs, jutting out into the river 
like small capes, and forming be- 
tween them picturesque coves. 
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They begin at the south side of 
the ferry for the St Augustine 
Railroad, where there is the nucle- 
us of a new town which proposes 
to style itself South Jacksonville. 
From this point upward the river- 
frontage is cut up into strips or 
plots, varying in width from go 
feet to a quarter or even half a 
mile. Many of them have during 
the past few years been laid out 
in orange-groves and truck-gardens, 
both of which seem to prosper. 
They are the nearest real groves to 
Jacksonville, and are in consequence 
a good deal visited by tourists. If 
they were more accessible, they 
would be much more frequented, 
for a finer sight than an orange- 
grove in full bearing does not exist 
even in the tropics. But the only 
road to them is across the ferry, 
along the railroad for a couple of 
miles, and then through the pine- 
woods at the back. Florida roads 
being, for the most part, simply 
tracks formed by traffic and the 
weather, they have to be followed 
by scent rather than by sight. 
The man who presumes to shorten 
them by taking a short cut is ra- 
ther more likely to come back to 
his starting-point than to get to 
his destination. 

But labyrinthine as they are, 
the South Jacksonville groves are 
a favourite resort. They general- 
ly start from the river-front, and 
tun back into the pines. Their 
ages can be pretty well guessed by 
the distance that they extend back 
from the river. The oldest of them, 
we believe, is under fifteen years, 
and the youngest may not have 
seen quite as many months. One 
of the best and largest is owned by 
Mr Scruggs, a native Floridian, or, 
as the Floridians themselves have 
it, a “*Cracker.”” The oldest part 
of it was laid out thirteen years 
ago, and the trees are now coming 
into full maturity. Strangers are 
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told that natural trees will bear in 
seven or eight years, and budded 
ones in five or six; but that is a 
different thing to getting from 
them __fine-flavoured marketable 
fruit. After the seventh or eighth 
year they improve every season, 
and with careful cultivation they 
should have attained a full meas- 
ure of juiciness and delicacy by 
their twelfth year. There seems 
to be no historical limit to their 
fruitfulness. Trees of mythical 
age exist in various parts of the 
State, which have had five thou- 
sand oranges in one crop. It isa 
fine bearer, however, that keeps up 
a good average of five hundred 
a-year. Mr Scruggs has a large 
number at that stage, and many 
others coming on. Altogether, he 
has over two thousand trees, and 
last season he shipped a quarter of 
a million oranges. This is not a 
mammoth grove, compared with 
some of the younger ones in ‘‘ The 
Belt,’’ which cover hundreds of 
acres, but it is a model of planning 
and cultivation. The trees are set 
in geometrical lines, and every space 
between them is a long avenue, 
mantled in spring with white blos- 
soms, and in autumn glowing with 
the golden appies of this new Hes- 
perides. Turn east, west, south, 
or north, and there is the same be- 
witching vista of white or gold, 
on a background of green foliage. 
Every tree is in itself a picture. 
Its stem is as straight and clean 
as a rod, and the branches spread 
out from it like arms, tapering regu- 
larly to the top. Its mere outline 
would make it a poetic tree, if it 
had neither fruit, scent, nor colour, 


‘But it is a combination of all that 


can ravish the senses. It captivates 
the eye, the nose, and the palate. 
In March the air is heavy with the 
rich odour of the orange-blossom, 
and even in the woods wild orange- 
trees scent the atmosphere for 
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miles around. Thousands of sprigs 
of blossoms are sent north through 
the post, in little tin boxes spe- 
cially made for them. 

In South Jacksonville there are 
other groves which have interest- 
ing little histories attached to 
them. Some of them are owned 
by Scotchmen, and two have lately 
passed into the hands of Edinburgh 
men, who hope ere long to be able 
to ship direct to their friends; but 
that is a ticklish experiment, sur- 
rounded as yet with a good many 
risks and unsolved difficulties. 
Eighteen months ago Mr William 
Ord, formerly’ in the firm of 
Dymock & Guthrie, pitched his 
tent in this. semi-tropical Eden. 
He bought one of the young groves 
on this bluff, and has established 
himself in it with his family. He 
is planting new trees, laying out 
the back land in ‘‘truck”’ or early 
vegetables, and waiting patiently 


for the golden harvest, which will 


begin to ripen a year or two 
hence. Mr Ord has given the 
climate a fair trial, and has seen 
it both at its best and its worst. 
Nothing, in his opinion, could be 
more delightful than the winter on 
St John’s River, especially to a 
man who owns a nice bit of front- 
age likely to raise in value year by 
year. The summer is not so hard 
to bear as he anticipated, the heat 
being generally tempered by a cool 
breeze from the river. In the 
autumn he has a touch or two 
of ‘‘the chills,” but he attributes 
them to overwork in the heat 
rather than to malaria. This is 
his second summer, and after get- 
ting acclimatised he will be better 
able to judge of its real effects. 
Another grove on the bluff may 
have an indirect interest for Scotch- 
men. It belongs to Mrs Mitchell, 
wife of the well-known railway 
king of Milwaukee, Alexander 
Mitchell. He is a native of Aber- 
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deen, and one of the most success. 
ful Scotchmen in the States. ~ Like 
Mr Carnegie of Pittsburg, he ‘rolls 
in dollars,’ and, what is more, he 
can keep the dollars spinning for 
other people who do not perhaps 
always come so well out of the 
game as he does himself. For 
many years he has been president 
of the leading bank in the State 
of Wisconsin. He is autocrat of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, and S$ 
Paul Railroad—a system embrac- 
ing nearly 5000 miles of line, under 
one management and _ ownership. 
Mr Mitchell is not likely to have 
much leisure for orange-growing, 
but he posts down to Jacksonville 
fora few days now and then every 
winter. His wife has gone into 
the orange business with almost 
as much zeal as he devotes to banks 
and railroads; and ‘‘ Alexandria,” 
as her grove is styled, is one of the 
show spots on the St John’s River. 
She has every kind of ‘tropical 
plant and flower imported for her 
gardens, and is rapidly transform- 
ing a patch of hummock-land into 
a Trianon. Fifteen miles farther 
up the river, on the same side, is 
another grove under female man- 
agement, more famed even than 
Alexandria. It is Mrs Beecher 
Stowe’s at Mandarin. The first 
place that the Northern tourist 
asks for when he finds himself on 
board a river-boat is Mandarin. 
It is known all over the States as 
Mrs Stowe’s winter home; and 
boats which call at Mandarin are 
always more crowded than those 
which pass it. For thirteen or 
fourteen years its owner has been 
beautifying and extending it, till 
now it has put on an air of af- 
tiquity, and seems to be indigenous. 
Mrs Stowe herself is no longer sure 
that she is not a born ‘ Cracker.” 
The Abolitionist epoch of her life, 
with ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ and 
‘ Dred,’ and her other libels on the 
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South, has begun to vanish from 
her memory. She is now more 
Southern than Yankee; and local 
report says that some of her 
Yankee devotees get a freezing 
reception from her at Mandarin. 
We have seen her grove only from 
the river in passing. ‘The house, 
which is almost hidden among 
trees, stands on a_ beautifully 
wooded slope. It has the shelter 
of an angle between two bluffs, 
and at the same time a fine ex- 
posure to the sun. Orange-trees, 
magnolias, palms, and pecan-trees 
flourish luxuriously on her domain ; 
and the whirligig of time has in 
her case brought round a strange 
revenge. 

On the other side of the river 
from Mandarin is an infant town 
styling itself Orange Park, where 
a large tract of land has been set 
out in groves, and _land-agents 
have their hooks baited with them 
in all forms and sizes to catch the 
passing pilgrim. It is a disputed 


question, however, among experts, 
if oranges are safe from frost so 
far north as this, and on the exposed 


side ofthe river. Near Jackson- 
ville, which is farther north, there 
would of course be equal or greater 
risk, if the river did not act as a 
protection from the cold north 
winds. That is a point to be 
settled by experience; but all the 
authorities are against groves on 
the west side of the river in any 
latitude higher than Palatka. This 
disability, whether real or fancied, 
may be a smaller misfortune than 
it seems, as the river-bluffs north 
of Palatka are without doubt ad- 
mirably suited for truck-farming, 
which may, when the country fills 
up, turn out to be more profitable 
than orange-growing. At Man- 
darin, Magnolia, and all the boat- 
stations within a half-day’s journey 
of Jacksonville, lots are being taken 
up and got ready for ‘‘ truck,”’ in the 
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hope that by-and-by transportation 
will be cheaper and more frequent, 
thereby giving the growers the full 
benefit of a good market. What- 
ever may come out of the orange 
industry, early vegetables are to 
be a mine of wealth for this part 
of Florida. It is substantially on 
a par with Havana and Bermuda 
as regards soil and climate, and it 
has a long start of them in being 
nearer New York and the North. 
It is not only geographically nearer, 
but in a railway sense very much 
so, as fast fruit and vegetable 
expresses can be made up at Jack- 
sonville and run straight north. 
The various railroads profess to 
do this now, though, asa rule, they 
only attach fruit and vegetable 
cars in the season to their fast 
trains. When the service is effi- 
ciently organised, it will be a mat- 
ter of everyday occurrence to put 
Florida strawberries and green 
peas on New York dinner-tables 
at Christmas. |The raising of 
them on the St John’s River is 
easy. The only difficulties are— 
first, quick transportation to Jack- 
sonville; next, quick handling of 
them there ; and lastly, their rapid 
conveyance in properly refrigerated 
cars to the North. 

From Mandarin and Orange 
Park up to Palatka, about seventy- 
five miles from Jacksonville, the 
St John’s maintains its character 
pretty uniformly. One deep cove 
succeeds another, cutting far into 
the adjoining shore, and extending 
the breadth of the stream some- 
times to six or seven miles. These 
coves are separated from each other 
by headlands, sometimes low and 
swampy, at other times standing 
out from the water and well 
clothed with timber. Most of the 
bluffs commanding fine views have 
been picked out by capitalists and 
speculators to ‘‘ hold for a rise,’’ as 
the natives have it. Now and 
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again the boats stop at piers, which 
seem to be in advance of their age. 
A few houses or farms’ may be 
visible behind them that they can 
draw traffic from, but these are 
only the advance-guard of a con- 
siderable colony. that may be stowed 
away at the back of the pine-woods. 
Appearances are very deceptive in 
Florida. A wooden shed, which 
an English gentleman might not 
think any too big for his garden 
tools, is often the depot of a rail- 
road doing a good paying traffic. 
In a country where the State sel- 
dom troubles itself about making 
roads, and would be puzzled how to 
do it if it tried, traffic of every 
kind is forced on to the railways. 
Even the hogs and the cattle have 
to ride to the market, and pedes- 
trianism is a last resort both with 
man and beast. 

Palatka marks the end of the 
Lower St John’s. Here the river 
and the country undergo an 
The former 


important change. 
narrows its channel to about half 
a mile in width, and twenty miles 


further south it is lost for the 
time being in a series of lakes. 
The finest of these, Lake George, is 
a splendid sheet of water, about 
twelve miles long and nine miles 
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across. Its area is almost, if not 
quite, 100 square miles. South of 
it, the St John’s is a mere thread 
compared with the grand volume of 
water below Palatka. It is more 
like a canal, overgrown by trop- 
ical vegetation, than a river; but 
there is plenty of water in it still 
to carry a large steamer up to Lake 
Monroe, at the south-west corner ° 
of which is our terminal port, San- 
ford. The St John’s is not played 
out, however, even yet. Asa nar- 
row, winding, and twisting stream, 
doubling back on itself, and run- 
ning about twice the distance that 
it need do, it pursues its way south, 
and loses itself at last near the At- 
lantic coast. In these last hundred 
miles or more from Palatka it has 
been running through the famous 
‘«Orange Belt ’’—a section of Flor- 
ida physically and socially distinct 
from the one we have been de- 
scribing. It is the second of three 
divisions into which the peninsula 
is gradually shaping itself,—one, 
the Truck Belt; the next, the Or- 
ange Belt; and the last, the Trop- 
ical Belt, where, at no distant date, 
pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, guavas, and 
bananas will be as plentiful as or- 
anges are further north. 
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CHAPTER XXI.—A COUSINLY CONVERSATION. 


LesLig found a pretext for his 
sudden departure, but somehow 
nobody seemed to give much credit 
to it. There was a sense of mys- 
tery in the air, and the serenity of 
the social atmosphere was troubled. 
Moray strove to do his best to 
make himself agreeable, but it was 
not in human nature to support 
the strain with the equanimity 
he had assumed in the excitement 
of its first coming. His bursts 
of gaiety were forced and un- 
natural; they were followed by 
relapses into silent abstraction. 
His friends behaved according to 
their several idiosyncrasies. Win- 
stanley, with his accustomed sa- 
gacity, scented trouble in the air, 
and thought that, for his own 
comfort as well as out of considera- 
tion for his host, it might be ad- 
visable to shorten his visit. The 
excuse was all ready. Julia ought 
to be going south—her mother 
wanted her; and as he knew of 
no suitable escort, he had best 
take her in charge himself. If he 
felt inclined, he could always alter 
his plans ex route, and consign her 
toher destination from Edinburgh 
or Glasgow. Calverley Baker felt 
less clear as to his arrangements. 
He was attracted, if not entangled, 
both by Miss Moray and Miss 
Winstanley; he liked his present 
quarters, and was loath to leave 
them, though he too had a shrewd 
idea that his room might be more 
desirable than his company. As 
for that rattling Celt, the M‘Clav- 
erty, he was innocently unconscious 
of any cause for troubling himself. 
He ate, drank, shot, and amused 
himself, and trod on his host’s 
corns at every turn. With Jack 


, 


Venables, as we‘ need hardly say, 
it was very different. He watched, 
he meditated, amd felt sorely ag- 
grieved that he had not. been 
thought worthy of the confidence 
which had - been unquestionably 
extended to Leslie. . For though 
he said very little when Winstan- 
ley spoke to him on the subject, 
that there was a secret of some 
sort: he never doubted. Yet he 
was too loyal to the friendly con- 
nection, and to what he was pleased 
to think his love; to aid a stranger 
in discovering what his uncle 
desired to conceal. 

For all that Mr Moray: cared 
comparatively little, as his daugh- 
ter caused him infinitely great- 
er anxiety. Since they had been 
so much together, she had been 
in the habit of reading his face} 
and he very ‘soon discovered, 
to his sorrow, that. there was no 
possibility of deceiving her. He 
was too honest or too weak to act 
his part successfully, and with her 
his vaunted stoicism was a trans- 
parent sham. - After trying re- 
peatedly to win him over to tell 
her all she was eager to know,— 
after affectionately making oppor- 
tunities which he would resolutely 
ignore, although it was evident 
to her that he was longing to avail 
himself of them,—she finally lost 
patience in her- desperation, and 
put the question to him direct. 

‘«There is'something very seri- 
ous troubling you, papa; and as it 
must affect meas well, I have a 
right to know -it. Oh, it is no 
use denying it, even if you dared! 
and though you may. keep a secret 
from me, which I should scarcely 
have believed, ‘you could: never say 
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what is untrue. And had it con- 
cerned yourself alone, though that 
is impossible, you would never 
have cared about it half so much. 
You have often said, that we under- 
stood each other thoroughly, yet 
it seems that you can never have 
understood me at all, otherwise I 
should ‘call. you,junkind, and even 
eruel.. The anly thing a girl is good 
for is comforting her father when 
he needs comfort. And you for- 
get that when yeu are silent, | 
am imagining the worst, and very 
likely giving myself unnecessary 
anxiety.”’ 

Her fathey, involuntarily groaned. 
Seeing that nothing short of ruin 
was before them, his daughter’s 
worst fancies could hardly play her 
false. 

Grace answered the groan with 
a sorrowful look which was more 
eloquent than any appeal in words. 
With his pale face and his quiv- 
ering lips, Moray seemed like a 
criminal under the pressure in the 
torture-chamber... So that, in a 
spasm of remorse at. her playing 
the tormentor,:she tried to speak 
more playfully, and only changed 
the form of torture. 

‘I should not have been so 
vexed had .my cousin Ralph been 
your only confidant ; but it is clear 
to me that Donald Ross is in the 
conspixacy of silence as well, and 
i cannot say d feel flattered by the 

reference. Oh, you must not 
lame poor Donald,” she went on 
hurriedly, for her father had moved 
his lips with something that sug- 
gested an execration. ‘‘If he did 
tell me the story of the widow, he 
would not breathe a‘syllable in a 
case like this; but I am sure the 
old man was never more miserable 
in his life, and I only put two and 
two together.”’ 

Then Moray heaved a sigh that 
threw a weight off his chest, and 
made up his mind in a “moment. 
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He expected the letter from Lede 


that very forenoon, so that, after 
all, the disclosure would only be 
anticipated by an hour or two, 
If his worst fears were realised, no 
harm would be done; if, on the 
contrary, things proved better than 
he expected, the shock of the 
calamity would be lightened. He 
had taken her in his strong arms, 
and clasped her with a tender pres- 
sure, so that she. could feel the 
palpitations of his heart. He had 
just begun with, ‘‘ You know well 
I never doubted you, dearest ; that 
if I have hurt your feelings by my 
silence, it was all meant for the 
best,’-—when a knock at the door 
interrupted him. Grace had come 
to seek him in his den, to. which 
in these days he withdrew only too 
frequently. 

‘*Who is it?’’ he asked imp- 
tiently, pushing his daughter away 
from his embrace. 

‘‘A boy with a pony has brought 
the post-bag on from the post-office, 
sir. One of the letters was marked 
for special and immediate delivery.” 
And the man’s tone of sympa 
thetic interest irritated his ma 
ter. It seemed to show that the 
trouble he had sought to conceal 
was common talk in the house 
hold. He was on the point of 
telling the servant to take the 
letter-bag away, since there could 
be no possible hurry about the 
contents. But looking at his 
daughter, who seemed to have been 
struck into a statue of suspense, 
he changed his mind, and sacrificed 
his amour propre. ‘* Well, you 
may give it me then, since you Say 
one of the letters is marked urgent; 
but remember another time, when 
you know me to be engaged, that 
any,urgent letters will keep.” 

So the man went away, mor 
convinced than ever that his ma 
ter had grave reasons for anxiety; 
and the moment the door 
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closed behind him, Grace in turn 
had thrown her arms round her 
father. She saw that his anxiety 
was great as her own, so she ad- 
ministered a kiss by way of cor- 
dial. ‘Though he was grievously 
ashamed of his agitation, his fin- 
gers fumbled as he opened the 
lock of the bag, and drew out 
a handful of letters and papers. 
Letters for himself, for Winstan- 
ley, for Baker, &c.; and naturally 
the last he came to was that ad- 
dressed in Leslie’s hand. 

«“Confound those square en- 
velopes that are gummed all round 
and all over!’’ His trembling 
fingers could hardly force their 
way in. But if he had jhoped 
against hope, hope was extin- 
guished at the first glance. ‘‘] 


am grieved, my dear uncle,’’ Leslie 


began—and then he knew that all 
was over. He laid the letter down, 
and before reading further, he 
briefly broke their condition and 
their prospects to his daughter. 
Of course he need have had no 
anxiety as to the immediate effect 
on her. So far as that went, he 
ought to have known her better. 
Grace, who had been brought up 
from the cradle in luxury, was 
ignorant as a baby of the sordid 
side of life. It was impossible 
that she should shrink on the spur 
of the moment from the pecuniary 
sorrows that were quite unfamiliar. 
More especially when in a state of 
high «nervous exaltation, all her. 
thoughts and sympathies were con- 
centrated upon her father. What 
occurred to her was, that here 
was a chance of rising to her 
ideal mission as a ministering 
angel. She had longed for some 
occasion of proving her great love, 
and now and at last she had the 
opportunity. Moreover, she be- 
lieved so entirely in her father’s 
courage and resources, that she 
was as slow as himself to admit 
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that misfortunes could shake him 
to his fall. Not that she by any 
means blinked the real state of 
the case; but she was ready to 
welcome any sacrifices that might 
be imposed. “To her high-spirit, 
overstrung by her filial devotion, 
that seemed but a new form of 
pleasurable excitement. Had she 
foreseen the separation it might 
involve, her feelings must have 
been very different. 

‘‘It is sad, to be sure, that you 
should lose the fruits: of all your 
labours,’’ she said; ‘‘ but.after all, we 
shall only part with the superflui- 
ties, which were always as much 
of a trouble asia pleasure. I never 
cared for that life in town; and 
as for you, had it not been for your 
labours in East London, I am very 
certain it would have been nothing 
but positive wretchedness to you.”’ 

‘« Perhaps so,’’ answered Moray, 
with a sigh; ‘‘yet F begin to re- 
gret it, now that it has slipped 
from me. It is no light thing te 
lose the power and pleasure of 
doing good; and then—Glen- 
conan. How | wish it-had beer 
entailed! and I have rejoiced so’ 
much in freeing it from its bur- 
dens, and in the prospect of leaving 
the old place to you and your 
husband.”’ 

‘‘T don’t know abeut the power 
of doing good, but as to the pleas- 
ure, it can only be more keen when. 
we do good on a narrow income, 
Remember,».the* ‘blessing on. ‘the 
widow whe bestowed her'two mites 
was greater than on the rich who 
gave out of their superfluities. And 
as for Glenconan—my husband, 
should ever I have one, must man- 
age to make himself happy without 
it. At all events, now, #f I am 
married, it will be for myself, and 
not for my money. So that you 
see, papa, on second thoughts even 
this calamity is not without: its 
compensations.’ > 
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‘“*] know a man who would 
make you happy, whether he mar- 
ried you with your money or with- 
out it,’’ thought Moray. And 
thinking so, his thoughts very 
naturally reverted ‘to: the mo- 
mentous communication lying on 
the table. It did-.not. tell them 
much that was new>. it «merely 
confirmed his worst: anticipations. 
“‘With regard to the prospects of 
the liquidation,’’ Leslie. -wrote, 
‘fwhich is the all-important ques- 
tion, I regret to say’ that the 
gloomiest. reports are generally cir- 
culated and believed..:;.‘The largest 
shareholders are. deeply. indebted 
to the bank, by the fraudulent 
complicity of their friends on the 
direction, and I fear they are hope- 
lessly insolvent. It: is the story of 
the ‘City of Glasgow’ over again, 
and some of the: directors have 
borrowed enormous sums which 
they can be inno position to re- 
pay. ‘The rest of the shares, with 
not many exceptions, are held: by 


persons of very .moderate means, 
or by small tradesmen who have 


sunk their savings in them. In 
the circumstances,- it: would be 
both cowardly and foolish to shrink 
from looking our misfortune in the 
face, and 1 know the .firmness of 
your resolution too well,’’ &c., &c. 
Then he passed from business to 
what may be called sentiment, 
and reiterated the. expressions of 
his heartfelt grief that his mother 
should have been the cause of beg- 
garing his uncle.. ‘‘I1 know not 
how you are to break this to poor 
Grace,”’ he went on. ‘To a girl 
brought up as she has been A 
But there Grace .interrupted the 
reading. ‘‘A girlbrought up as 
she has. been, indeed! Yet why 
should 1 complain of my cousin 
misunderstanding me, when my 
father could think I should be 
troubled for myself.’’ Then chang- 
ing her.tene, she sighed out ‘* Poor 
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Ralph!’’ Putting herself in -his 
place, she remembered how bit. 
terly, with his unselfishness, he 
must feel his position. For her 
father had told her of Ralph’s pro.. 
position, and of the practical argu- 
ments which had induced him to 
reconsider it. Perhaps, looking at 
these from another point of view, 
she attached less importance to 
them than he had done. But she 
did him. the justice to feel that he 
would suffer the more severely, if 
he were persuaded to remain even, 
in the nominal enjoyment of his 
estate when she and her father 
had been ruined. She _ knew 
enough of the world to be aware 
that evil tongues would talk ill of 
him, and that well-meaning people 
would misconstrue his motives, 
She knew how that sensitive na- 
ture of his would smart under such 
misconstruction. And although 
she had characteristically under- 
valued the loss of their lands and 
their money, she already began 
to realise some other of the sorrows: . 
in store for them. 
Moray.-was the first to break a 
silence that had lasted for some 
minutes. ‘‘ Well, Grace, my dar- 
ling, now we are assured of the 
worst, there is no time to be lost 
in providing for it. 1 don’t mean 
as. to matters of business,” he 
added, withasad smile; ‘they will 
keep for a time, since nothing we 
may do can mend them. And 
Ralph has full powers to act for 
me, and he will keep us informed 
of all that gues on. But it would 
be hypocrisy, and worse, to try to 
play the happy and wealthy hosts for 
an hour after we positively know 
that we are paupers. I hate a scene, 
but fortunately no one has gone 
out shooting to-day ; and when the 
party assembles at lunch, I shall 
tell them all about it. Of course 
till that is over, you will keep your 
room. Nay, I ask it asa pe 
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favour, for I will not lay my com- 
mands on you. Alone, I can go 
through with it well enough: I 
should be ashamed to break down 
over a mere loss of money. But 
with you at my elbow, I could not 
answer for myself; and you would 
not willingly be the cause of my 
weakness—or the witness of it.’’ 

Grace had nothing to answer 
to that argument; but again she 
felt the sharp prick of the thorns. 
She was like the passenger who is 
ordered below under battened-down 
hatches, and denied the excitement 
of open-air dangers on deck, when 
the ship may at any moment be 
sent to the bottom. 

‘Of course, papa, I shall do as 
you desire ; and perhaps it may be 
the best. But there is still an hour 
to lunch, so I shall slip out at the 
side door, and wander up the wood- 
paths in the glen. The fresh air 
will do me good, and I may make 
the most of our beauties while we 
have them.”’ 

‘Her eyes filled with tears, and 
so, to tell the truth, did her father’s. 
Next to the daughter who was so 
dear to him, he grieved over his 
beautiful Glenconan, But it was 
no time to give way to emotion, 
and he pulled himself sharply to- 
gether, as he had often done before. 

‘You say it is an hour to lunch, 
dear, and there is one thing I 
ought’to do: I must try to get 
hold of Jack beforehand. He is 
a.good boy, and my nephew, and 
he would think it unkind if he 
heard nothing of our trouble till I 
announced it to strangers.”’ 

With that he folded his daughter 
in a fond embrace; and never, 
even on the occasions when he had 
left for the East, were the two so 
loath to tear themselves asunder. 
From the window he followed her 
with his eyes as she stole swiftly 
towards the glen, like the lapwing 
that strives to elude observation as 
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she seeks the cover of. the rushes 
near her nest. But as Grace felt 


escape more assured, her pace began 
to slacken; and she moved with an 
air of melancholy listlessness that 
light and 


sat strangely on her 
active figure. 

‘*Heaven send,’’ sighed her 
father, ‘‘that the clouds may lift 
and pass; but meanwhile, and in 
a single hour, the whole brightness 
of her bright life has been trans- 
formed, and I hardly dare think 
how she may come out of the 
darkness.”’ 

Grace was slowly climbing the 
winding path which led to a favour- 
ite seat of hers hanging over a 
murmuring waterfall. How often 
she had sat there in pleasant day- 
dreams, listening to the cheery 
plash of the water, that seemed to 
chime in with. her own bright an- 
ticipations ! The very foam-bubbles 
in the stream below, that sparkled 
in the sunshine as they danced and 
broke, might have been the em- 
blems of the light and careless 
life, so free from all sorrows and 
anxieties. The reflection of the 
rainbow colours on the little clouds 
of spray had typified the varieties 
of a radiance that only took differ- 
ent forms. Now the merry mem- . 
ories of that happy past only made 
the present and the future weigh 
more heavily on her. The gay 
girl of the night before was a grave 
and thoughtful woman: she felt as 
if she might have slept for years, 
and wakened with a weakened 
body, in a woful world of sad ex- 
periences. It was all very well 
keeping her spirits up when it was 
her duty and privilege to console 
her father. It was all very well 


.to pretend in his presence that the 


news he had broken need change 
nothing to her. She resembled 
him very closely in many ways, but 
naturally she was more emotional, 
nor had she his disciplined self- 
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control. So that the reaction 
came with her more quickly than 
it had come to him, and already 


she was conscious of a sad depres-: 


sion of spirit—of an intense crav- 
ing for the sympathy of somebody 
with whom she could talk things 
over more freely than she dare 
talk with her father. ‘‘Oh that 
Ralph were only here!’’ was the 
natural thought that occurred to 
her, as she remembered the in- 
stinctive delicacy with which he 
had played the part of the con- 
soler, when the widow of the un- 
fortunate keeper had been the 
object’ of their common charity. 
Then, forgetting Ralph and her 
own sorrows for a moment, she 
reproached herself bitterly for the 
_ lightness of heart in which she 
had gone about that errand ° of 
mercy. No doubt she had been 
what she might have called ‘very 
nice’; she had said very suitable 
things in a sympathetic tone; she 
had spent her money—or rather 
her father’s money—liberally. But 
all the.time, ‘in practising her char- 
ity as a luxury, as a philanthropi- 
cal distraction, how very little had 
she really felt! And possibly she 
might never have the opportunity 
again of bestowing anything more 
than empty words of comfort. But 
how different had it been with 
Ralph !—she was sure of that. He 
had really felt where she had tried 
to feel; so if he were only at her 
elbow now, what an _ inexpressible 
relief it would be. But as he was 
far away, and as she found, herself 
in a double solitude, she would 
do the next most comfortable 
thing in the circumstances—reach 
the haven of that lonely seat of 
hers, and indulge in the luxury 
of a good cry. She would have 
plenty of time before bathing her 
eyes and going back, since she had 
promised her father not to appear 
at lunch. 


Mr. Jack Venables, who had 


made no such promise, chanced — 


then to be descending the hillside 
in excellent spirits and appetite. 
What he was thinking of at that 
particular moment I cannot pre- 
tend to say—perhaps, as was 

much his habit, of nothing ip 
especial. But it is certain that 
since his latest stroke of good luck, 
in spite of some vague anxieties 
about his,uncle, he had moved 
about in an extreme sense of ex-. 
hilaration. He had developed a 
novel taste for music, and had 
taken to whistling an accompani- 
ment to his footsteps of reels and 
strathspeys, which, though for the 


most part they were wofully out - 


of tune, appeared notwithstanding 
to please him excessively. Now, 
as coming by a short cut down the 
hill, bounding lightly from heather 
tussock to heather tussock, he was 
blundering with shortened breath 
at the second bar of ‘‘Tulloch- 
gorum,’’ when he reached a point 
which commanded a view of the 
bench on which his cousin was 
seated. Whereupon he stopped 
short, and stood at gaze, partly to 
make sure that she was Grace and 
not Julia, for he seldom saw his 
cousin alone of a morning. Sure 
enough it was Grace, but he was 
greatly struck by her attitude. 
For in place of sitting upright, she 
was stooped nearly double, and, un- 
less his eyes deceived him, was weep- 
ing bitterly. Jack was very warm- 
hearted, and somewhat curious as 
well. His cousin was in trouble; it 
would be a melancholy pleasure to 
comfort her; and then, no doubt, 
she had the clue to the secret that 
had been exercising him. It would 
be well if we analysed our mixed 
motives more often, though instan- 
taneous photographs of mental in- 
trospection might yield very ugly 
results. He resumed his descent 


somewhat more leisurely, for his’ 
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mind was more full of speculation _ 


* 


than ever, and after what he had 
seen, he had no fear of his cousin 
making a move immediately. He 
had suspended the whistling, which 
might have given her warning of 
his approach, but, being an honour- 
able young fellow, he had no in- 
tention of taking her by surprise. 
Having made a slight circuit so as 
to cut off her retreat to the house, 
he struck up his ‘*Tullochgorum”’ 
again, and more shrilly than ever, 
making a considerable _ rustling 
among the pine-boughs moreover, 
as he climbed the hill-path in 
turn. 

His attitude of amazement when 
he stumbled upon his cousin did 
credit to his histrionic powers; and 
the way in which he rattled on 
about his morning’s walk, and the 
observations he had been making 
on Highland natural. history, in 
the manner of the intelligent hero 
of ‘Eyes and No Eyes”’ in our old 
friend ‘Evenings at Home,’ said 
much for his delicacy of feeling. 
But Grace, whose suspicions were 
perhaps excited by her sorrows, 
and who knew that she had vainly 
dropped a vail over her swollen 
and streaming eyes, was impatient 
both of the pretence and the inter- 
ruption. So long as all went well, 
Jack was the most agreeable of 
companions; but it was not to- 
wards him she would have turned 
in adversity. She showed her im- 
patience and annoyance by a move- 
ment that was more significant 
than flattering. Jack was hurt 
and humiliated, but, strange to 
say, in no way offended. Or if he 
was annoyed, it was only with him- 
self. It all came of his confounded 
finessing, although he had finessed 
with the best intentions: he had 
been artificial, if not false, where 
he ought to have been cousinly and 
natural. And warm-hearted as he 
was, when he saw his cousin over- 
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whelmed with grief, he felt nothing 
but an unselfish eagerness to help 
her. Ashe spoke out frankly and 
manfully, yet in tones of deep 
tenderness, visibly broken by real 
emotion, every trace of resentment 
vanished from her heart and her 
face, and she frankly threw up her 
veil. It was the sign that she 
meant to have no more secrets. 
with him: for had she not her 
father’s permission to tell him all? 

And indeed, as she told the piti- 
ful story, her heart warmed to him 
as it had never warmed before. 
The young man was quite over- 
come, and could conceal his sorrow 
as little as his. astonishment. To 
him the loss of worldly: substance 


appeared far more serious than it 


had seemed to her at first sight. 
He was not one to undervalue the 
evils of poverty or the loss of social 
position and consideration. He 
could put himself quickly in his 
uncle’s place, and realize all the 
bitterness of seeing the fruits of a 
successful career swept away when 
it might be too late to recover 
them. And at once, by intuitive 
sympathy of temperament, he con- 
ceived Moray’s mind and read his 
purpose. He foresaw, what had 
never yet occurred to Grace, that 
their ruin meant a new separation. 
Grace would see her father go 
into exile a second time, just when, 
having been pauperised or beg- 
gared, she most needed affectionate 
support. Though, to be sure, she- 
need neither be beggared nor im- 
poverished. And then he melted 
to her in a great sympathy, which 
was free for the time from any 
touch of selfishness. It was with 
a trembling voice and a strange 
diffidence of manner that he re- 
minded her how she and her father 
could never want friends, and 
stanch friends. In the earnest- 
ness of his feelings, he spoke al- 
most as Leslie might have spoken. 
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** Remember that, through a long 
and honourable life, your father has 
not a single action to reproach him- 
self with. Remember that, when 
he was rich and happy, he never 
neglected one opportunity of doing 
good. Look at me, for example, 
whom he has loaded with kind- 
nesses, and with whom he offered 
to share his fortune; and be sure 
that in this passing adversity he 
will reap the fruits of what he has 
sown. Why, there are men, and 
good men, whom he has bound to 
him by obligations, who will think 
it the best day of their lives when 
he consents to accept some return. 
Trust me, dearest Grace,’’ he went 
on,—and his sanguine nature did 
then good service, for there was 
no,mistaking that he believed what 
he said,—‘‘ trust me, that we shall 
pull through somehow or other, 
and that things will come out very 
differently from what you antici- 
pate.”’ 

It was Jack’s candour as much 
as anything else that gave Grace, 
at all events, some momentary hope. 
He was too honest, being thorough- 
ly in earnest, to try to befool her 
with commonplace remarks to the 
effect that matters might be less 
desperate than she fancied. It was 
possible, but he did not believe it; 
and he would not prepare disap- 
pointments for her. She was quick 
enough to perceive as much, and 
to be grateful, and it gave her an 
agreeable sense of confidence in his 
predictions and consolations. Then 
the way in which he had spoken of 
her father was very sweet to her; 
and she was grateful again that, in 
the circumstances, he paid no com- 
pliments to herself. She had al- 
ways much liked him, as we know ; 
but now she felt a great revulsion 
of kindness in his favour. Blinded 
by his superficial brilliancy, and 
deceived by his gaiety of manner, 
hitherto she had never done him jus- 


tice ; and she remembered reproach- 


fully how but a few minutes before 
she had regarded his arrival as an 
intrusion and a nuisance. It was 
never in her nature not to repay 
kindness with kindness—not to 


make reparation as she could— 


when conscience reproached. her, 
Besides Jack had been. unmanned 
by excess of sympathy—she could 
see the tears still sparkling in his 
eyes, poor fellow! It was surely 
no time for reserve, when she had 


so much to say that would be pleas-. 


ant for him to hear. He had laid 
hold of her hands, and pressed them 
in his ardour, and she squeezed his 
in return. 

‘*Oh, Jack, you make me so 
happy, and so miserable, and so 


much ashamed of myself. I always” 


liked you and admired you, and 
knew you must get on and make 
your way. But I never knew how 
good and how noble you were. 
There is some good already coming 
out of all this evil, for the scales 
are falling away from my blinded 
eyes. But you must confess,’’ she 
added, as she smiled through hei 
tears, ‘‘that you should bear some 
of the blame. Why will you al- 
ways talk lightly of all things, and 
never give expression to the real 
nobleness of your heart? But now 
we have had our explanation, and 
I hope it may be a lesson to both 
of us.”’ 

Jack liked such lessons very 
much. And it was characteristic 
of him that, in those transports of 
his, and in this mood of exaltation, 
he accepted all she said to him 
very much as his due. Self-exam- 
ination subsequently would have 
told a very different tale. In the 
meantime he felt, with agreeable 
resignation to misrepresentations, 
that hitherto he had been a much 
misunderstood, not to say a ma 
ligned, character; and that his un- 
questionable worldliness had beem 
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a mask, which should nevertheless 
have been transparent. But it 
was the fate of virtue to meet 
with injustice, while in this in- 
stance justice had been done, al- 
though tardily; and on the whole 
all was well that ended well. 
Then rising to the height of the 


‘situation, and without the slight- 


est hypocrisy, he set himself, in 
the most delicate manner possible, 
to give his cousin assurance of sub- 
stantial assistance. His only de- 
sire was to speak so that she might 
be induced to accept his offers and 
the sacrifices he was ready, nay 
eager, to make. 

All this time the minutes had 
been flying swiftly by, and the 
rest of the house party at Glen- 
conan must have been safely seated 
at the luncheon-table. But had 
any of them bent their steps to- 
wards Miss Moray’s sylvan bower, 
he or she must have read the 
lat chapter of a romance in a 
scene that was merely cousinly if 
not purely platonic. Jack, still 
holding both his cousin’s hands in 
his, from leaning against one of 
the rustic posts had _ gradually 
settled down upon one knee. But 
he rose as Grace breathed her con- 
fession of penitence, and for the 
first time she made room for him 
on the seat behind her. To keep 
his hold of both her hands in the 
circumstances would have been 
awkward, if not impossible. So 
releasing one by way of recom- 
pense he softly stole an arm round 
her waist. It was done in all 
cousinly honour, and whether she 
was conscious of it or not, she 
made no “objections. It was no 
time to stand upon trifles, with 
her heart going out in gratitude 
toher kinsman. And Jack, to do 
him justice, was by no means con- 
sciously lover-like. He fancied he 
felt to her something like a father. 
He longed to attain to. the priv- 
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ilege of a disinterested benefactor. 
He pled and he pressed his claims 
with all his~ native energy and 
eloquence. 

‘‘You cannot refuse, Grace, 
neither can your father. It would 
be cruel in you: it would be churl- 
ish in him. We have been brought 
up like brother and sister,’’—there 
he rather drew the long-bow, since 
he had only seen her once or so 
before their meeting at Glenconan 
in the previous summer; but the 
emergency admitted of poetical 
licence, and neither, as I said, 
was standing on trifles. ‘We 
have been brought up like brother 
and sister,’’ said Jack with great 
fervour ; ‘‘and as for your father, he 
has been a father to me. Do you 
know that he placed his purse at 
my disposal, and offered to launch 
me in the East at his own expense, 
when that legacy of mine made 
acceptance unnecessary? Do you 
know that when | went in for my 
first fortunate speculation—it was 
at Oban, on the way south, after 
my shipwreck—and when Mr. Win- 
stanley objected to the insufficiency 
of my means. I told him with 
entire confidence that I could count 
upon Glenconan’s assistance? 1 
should have asked anything of 
him, only Winstanley stepped in. 
So you see that really I am largely 
his debtor, and now I have the 
first claim among many others to 
ask him to let me lighten my load 
of gratitude.”’ 

It was well and delicately urged, 
as Grace felt; and she was not un- 
willing herself to welcome relief 
from that quarter. His gentle 
manner soothed her deliciously: 
she remembered how steadily suc- 
cessful he had been, and leant 
naturally towards the support that 
was offered them. So she did not 
refuse absolutely, as he had fear- 
ed: as she would have refused 
almost with scorn and indignation . 
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had he spoken more abruptly. She 
rather temporised and murmured 
the objection that from him, or 
from a man of her father’s age, 
offers of the kind came very dif- 
ferently. 

‘« My father was an elderly man, 
and thought himself wealthy. As 
you said, he might have stood to 
you also in the place of a parent; 
and it was your duty to accept 
from him what we dare not accept 
from you.”’ 

‘*Nonsense, Grace! There speaks 
your pride, and a false pride, as 
as you know very well.’’ As he saw 
her listening, hesitating, and half 
yielding, he resolved to carry her 
resistance with a rush. ‘‘ Non- 
sense! you know that age has noth- 
ing to do with it. Iam old enough 
to be my own. master, and to know 
my own mind—and yours. To put 
it upon higher grounds, have you 
any right to refuse me the luxury 
of doing a duty that is compara- 
tively unselfish? I have never had 


such a chance before: I may never 


have such a chance again. I must 
have your help, of course—the 
whole tenor of my future life may 
be trembling upon a single word 
from you. Refuse—only you have 
not the heart to refuse—and if I 
become a callous and self-seeking 
money-grubber, I only hope you 
may never reproach yourself. If 
you knew my temptations that 
way, you would surely come to the 
rescue. Accept, and only promise 
you will do your best to prevail 
on your father—and do you really 
suppose I shall be the poorer or 
the worse? Even if I be a trifle 
the less rich for time, I shall 
never have made a better specula- 
tion, and you cannot have the con- 
science to refuse me from false 
pride.” 

Again Jack and his cousin Ralph 
seemed to have changed réd/es ; and 
as he put himself in the place of 
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the cousin that she reverenced, she’ 
was more and more moved in his 
favour. He was quite right, as 
she admitted. What had chilled 
the liking that might have once 
changed to love, was the suspicion 
that at bottom he was selfish and 
worldly. If there had been any- 
thing of truth in that, he had gen- ° 
erous impulses, which only needed 
to be fostered into vigorous life. 
His fate, as it seemed, might be in 
his hands, and terrible might be 
the responsibility if she refused 
to help him. It would be hard 
enough in any case to deal with 
her father, with his rugged pride, 
with his haughty independence,— 
but at any rate, was she -not bound 
to try? If she failed, she would 
have done her best ; she would have: 
pleased her cousin by making. com- 
mon cause with him, and_ she 
would have delivered her con- 
science. While, if she succeeded 
—and she knew something of her 
influence—her father’s fall would 
be broken to him, and he would 
be easy in his declining years. It 
was not in her nature to give her 
confidence by halves, or to accept 
such kindness as this without do- 
ing her utmost to show her sense of 
it. Metaphorically she threw her- 
self into Jack’s arms, and heart 
and soul she accepted his alliance. 
And to do that honest-hearted but 
impulsive young gentleman bare 
justice, never in his.life, had he felt 
more grateful or gratified. Not- 
when he had heard of the legacy 
that gave him wings to fly; not 
when Winstanley, reaching out a 
hand, had lifted him on to a firm 
standing-point; not when the pri- 
vate secretaryship to my Lord 
Wrekin had offered him an admir- 
able opening in politics; not when, 
only a day or two before, the tele- 
gram about the American mine 
had give him the partnership 
in a possible El] Dorado. Again. 
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it would be ungracious to analyse 
the motives which he assuredly 
did not pause to examine himself. 
He may have felt something of the 
pride of unfamiliar power, in the 
rospect of saving such a man as 
Glenconan, whom he had regarded 
as the ideal of a successful adven- 
turer. He may have had some ar- 
riére-pensée of the hold he was lay- 
ing upon Grace, who seemed leaning 
to him more and more, in her love 
and her fast-growing gratitude. 
Certain it is, that he behaved with 
rare delicacy and circumspection. 
Grace had said, with delightful 
warmth and brevity; and with a 
look that meant much more than 
the words— 

‘Say no more, dear Jack ; you 
have more than persuaded me, and 
Ican only promise to do my best. 
Should my father accept these fa- 
vours at your hand, you will have 
good reason to be proud, though it 
may seem ungracious to say so. 
You may be sure, at all events, 
that neither he nor I will ever 
forget what you have offered us 
to-day.” 

And as the colour had come back 
to her cheeks with reviving excite- 
ment and hopes; as her tears had 
dried themselves in the breeze, and 
her eyes seemed the brighter and 
the fresher for them; as the list- 
lessness of her attitude had given 
place to her usual lithe and grace- 
ful vigour, with the earnest passion 
of the emotion that had left its 
traces on her face,—Jack had never 
before known the richness of her 
beauty. It was destined to be a 
day of revelations. To his delight 
she intimated her acquiescence in 
his offers. He came back to some- 
thing like his own familiar self. 
The sacredness of her sorrow had 
chilled him into reverence. With 
her promise to permit him to re- 
lieve it, and her reviving spirits, 
his passion began to awaken. with 
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his perception of the beautiful, and 
he admired the woman with a pas- 
sionate admiration. At that mo- 
ment he would have stripped him- 
self of all he had, willing to begin 
the world again, could he only 
have made sure of securing her as 
his wife; and yet but a few mo- 
ments before he had been thinking 
neither of love nor marriage. But 
Jack was a gentleman, and his 
generous intentions still made his 
cousin very sacred to him, and not 
for an instant would he _ have 
abused his opportunities. It had 
occurred to him to ask her to be 
his wife on the spot: but he dis- 
missed the thought before he had 
entertained it. He would as soon 
have made love to a woman whose 
will had been paralysed by mes- 
merism, like a Lorenza under the 
spells of a Joseph Balsamo. On 
the contrary, with one last linger- 
ing pressure, which he could not 
resist, he gently withdrew his arm 
from around her waist. He sealed 
their bargain with a cousinly kiss 
on the cheek, which he did not 
prolong indiscreetly,-and then, to 
all appearance, becoming once more 
the self-possessed man of business, 
he began to discuss ways and” 
means, and to prepare his cousin 
for what she had to say to her 
father. He had not tried to blink 
the magnitude of this misfortune 
in the beginning of their inter- 
view, and now it proved that hon- 
esty was the best policy. He put 
the case to her with a precision 
that might have appeared cruel in 
other circumstances. 

‘« Of course, till you told me, I 
never suspected how deeply we 
were concerned in this miserable 
failure. All the same, I was in- 
terested in it as a public calamity, 
and have been reading everything 
about it very carefully. If we are 
to trust the best information, there 
is no denying that the smash may 
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swallow even a fortune such as 
your father’s. It would be no 
kindness to prepare disappoint- 
ments for you by persuading you 
of anything else. And, like the 
friendly swimmer who told his 
drowning comrade in the water 
that he would not lay a finger upon 
him till he was helpless, I must 
not come forward ostensibly till 
the final arrangements have been 
made. Meanwhile—and I was 
never so thankful for it before— 
I have more money than I know 
what to do with. I am always so 
actively employed, that I have 
never the time to spend or to 


CHAPTER XXII.—AN 


Glenconan’s guests had enjoyed 
many a lively meal under his hos- 
pitable roof, or in his picturesque 
glens. But never had: they had 


such an exciting repast as at the 


luncheon on that memorable ‘‘ Black 
Monday.”’ ‘Though the great news 
was their fréce de résistance, it 
really came in as dessert. Once 
again he had summoned his pride 
to his aid, and done the honours 
with something like his former 
joviality. Only a close observer 
might have remarked that his 
appetite failed him, and that he 
trifled with the knife and fork 
that were wont to do signal execu- 
tion. He was eager to precipitate 
the inevitable disclosure ; he was 
longing to know how those friends 
of his would take it. Their re- 
ception of the announcement would 
be a pretty fair test of what he 
might expect from the world. But 
he had made up his mind to wait 
till they had trifled with the cheese 
and the biscuits; and with eyes 
turning perpetually towards the 
clock, he suffered and waited ac- 
cordingly. Then, as it chanced, Mr 
Winstanley gave him an opening. 
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squander; and I have had mar- . 
vellous luck, as you know, with 
every one of my investments.” 

‘“*You may say now ‘a mar- 
vellous blessing,’ I think,” sug- 
gested Grace, softly. 

‘*A marvellous blessing, then, 
if you choose to sanctify my money 
by drawing on it ; and from hence- 
forth, dear Grace, remember I have 
your promise to persuade your 
father to treat me as his son.” 
He did not venture to add, “and 
as your brother,”’ though he had 
to check the sweet words that 
were trembling on his lips. 


EXCITING LUNCHEON. 


‘«Everything must stagnate, of 
course, towards the end of August ; 
but really, on my word and honour, 
those papers become __intolerably 
dull. Shooting is all very well 
for you young men, but I have 
become somewhat dependent on 
public sensations. And all the 
subjects are either threadbare or 
trivial, or at all events they do 
not recommend themselves to my 
selfishness. I know all about the 
national defences, and the wisdom 
of imperial federation, and the due 
protection of our coaling-stations. 
I confess that my sympathies are 
purely platonic for the shop-girls 
who are forbidden to use the chairs 
provided by their employers for 
customers. And I am _ personally 
indifferent as to openings in life 
for ‘our boys,’ seeing that happily 
I have no boys to provide for. I 
must say, Moray, that in your 
favourite ré/e of Monte Christo, 
you are bound to supply us with 
a new sensation.’’ 

‘«* And I have got it for you, 
Winstanley,”’ said Moray, so gravely 
that that sensitive gentleman felt 
he had put his foot in it. Re- 
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membering the mystery that had 
been floating in the air, he knew 
at once that he had pulled the 
string of a shower-bath, and might 
look out for a chilling douche. 
He had rather the string had been 
pulled by any hand but his own ; 
but it was too late. to laugh it 
off, and he simply sat still and 
listened. * 

Then Moray told his story, 
frankly and with manly brevity. 
He made no moan over his mis- 
fortune ; he did not cofdescend to 
apologise for his carelessness: what 
was present to his mind was the 
duty incumbent upon him of show- 
ing, that he expected and would 
accept of nothing from his audi- 
tors. 

“TI should ‘not have troubled 
you,” hesaid, ‘‘ with those personal 
annoyances of mine, but they may 
become publie property within the 
next day or two; and I felt that 
as you are living under my roof, 
you have the guests’ claim on my 
confidence. I think I should have 
been wanting in the duties of hos- 
pitality that I left you to learn 
anything of this from others, or 
possibly from the public prints.”’ 

In his jealous fear of their mis- 
construing his motives, he was 
careful to say nothing of the 
claims of friendship; and yet 
while his manner was stern and 
almost repelling, he was longing 
for some frank outburst of sym- 
pathy. 

Had he thrown a bomb-shell by 
way of a dish for dessert into the 
middle of the little party, he could 
scarcely have surprised them more, 
or, I may add, scattered them from 
Glenconan more effectually. Not 
that they were worse than the rest 
of the world, or that the world is 
so bad as it is popularly supposed 
tobe. But our ordinary acquaint- 
ances, on the shortest possible not- 
ice, cannot be expected to undertake 
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the bearing of their neighbours’ 
burdens, more especially when the 
burdens mean unlimited liability. 
The first impulse is to put them- 
selves out of reach of danger; the 
second, perhaps, to see what can 
be done. 

Calverley Baker was getting on 
towards becoming a millionaire by 
inheriting a lucrative business and 
looking sharply after number one. 
It was not to be expected that 
in the first shock of a deception, 
though it might have been an in- 
voluntary deception, he was to fly 
in the face of all his principles, and 
commit himself. Moreover, he had 
been considerably smitten by Miss 
Moray, and could not precisely 
remember how far he might have 
pushed his advances. The douche 
that Winstanley had thrown down 
on the luncheon-party had effec- 
tually chilled any fervour in his 
affection; and while he murmured 
something sympathetic, he had 
made up his mind that he must 
be summoned to the south, by some 
telegram on the morrow. Once at 
Cardiff, as he told his conscience, 
regaining his freedom of will, he 
could do anything that was friend- 
ly and judicious. As for the M‘Cla- 
verty, the chieftain was an honest 
fellow enough, and sorrowed for 
the calamity more than might have 
been expected. He had taken 
kindly to Glenconan, who was a 
capital companion on the moors ; 
and in his inborn pride of birth 
and race, he would have regretted 
the extirpation of an ancient High- 
land family. He was sorry for 
Glenconan, and very sorry for him- 
self, for he too had had vague as- 
pirations of marrying the heiress. 
And he spoke out the more heartily 
and unreservedly that nobody could 
reasonably expect anything of him. 
He enjoyed but a liferent of en- 
tailed acres; and if he were not 
actually poor as Job, it would have 
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been the height of absurdity had 
he held out a lean purse to the 
tottering Croesus. 

Winstanley’s feelings were much 
more complicated. I must have 
been. very unsuccessful in my 
sketch of that gentleman if I have 
not shown him as at once good- 
natured and _ inveterately selfish. 
Far more than Mr Baker would he 
haye been willing to help Moray. 
But even more than the wealthy 
Welsh ironmaster, thanks to his 
familiarity with boards of direc- 
tion, was he paralysed by the hor- 
rors of unlimited calls. Prompt 
offers of help seemed out of the 
question, yet his situation had be- 
come extremely awkward. It is 
true that he did not care for dis- 
sipation, or even gaieties; but he 
by no means assented to the dic- 
tum of the Preacher, that it is 
better to be in the house of mourn- 
ing than in the house of mirth. 
What had suggested itself to him 
before occurred to him again, that 
there is such a thing as overstaying 
your welcome. And so by a wide 
circuit he travelled to the same 
conclusion as Baker, that he would 
do the best for himself as for his 
unfortunate friend by withdrawing 
his foot from his friend’s house as 
soon as possible. But Winstanley 
was nothing if not considerate, and 
the ugly coincidence of a telegram 
next day was an idea that could 
not possibly have occurred to him. 
He determined to cover his delib- 
erate retreat with a kindness that 
should leave nothing to desire, and 
which, indeed, he felt rather than 
feigned. And like Baker, only with 
more sincerity of purpose, he re- 
solved that he would reach Moray 
a helping hand. As the oldest 
man in the company, as the crony 
and almost the confidant of their 
host, it clearly devolved upon him 
to reply. And to do him justice, 
he weighed and chose his words 


as much out of considerdtion for 


Moray’s feelings as for his own, 

‘*God knows, Glenconan, how 
grieved I am. Had such a mis. 
fortune fallen on my brother, as it 
might well have come upon’ an 
mam, I could hardly have been 
more sorry. It would be paying 
you a poor compliment to try to 
make light of it, and I know your 
character far too well to underrate 
its strength. At the same time, 
let me remind you, as an old man 
of the world, that our tendency 
under such shocks necessarily is 
to go to extremes. Bad as things 
may be, you may take it for granted 
that they are not nearly so. black 
as they appear to be now. You 
see all the circumstances from a 
desponding point of view: you 
forecast none of the many chances 
that must mitigate them. I may 
venture to add, perhaps, that you 
forget the friends who can never 
forget their many obligations to 
you.” 

It must be confessed that the 
words of this speech of sympathy, 
though somewhat cold, were not 
ill-chosen. In the last sentence, 
which had been added by way of 
rider, the speaker had gone further 
than he originally intended.. But 
in watching Moray’s impassive face, 
he had warmed up, so as to try to 


strike one responsive spark from’ 


it; and after all, he had committed 
himself to nothing he was not will- 
ing to perform. He would gladly 
show himself a friend in due season, 
and even submit to some moderate 


sacrifices in the sacred cause of 


friendship. 

Moray’s answer was equally cool 
and extremely civil. When trouble 
softens before it hardens us, we ate 
apt to hope against hope for fer 
vent and active sympathy. But 
after all, Winstanley: had said 
much as might have been expected: 
with his ordinary penetration pre 
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ternaturally sharpened, he had fol- 
lowed the conflicting workings of 
the other man’s mind, and if he 
gave him little gratitude, he bore 
him no malice. He bowed and 
smiled a little bitterly; and then 
quietly rising to open the door, he 
threw it back for his guests to pass 
out. Miss Winstanley, as the lady, 
ought, of course, to have gone first. 
But though, unlike her friend 
Grace, she was by no means much 
devoted to dogs, she had stooped 
to pat the black retriever that lay 
stretched on the hearth-rug, and 
was playing with the fringes of her 
silken ears; while the gentlemen, 
who saw that their host was im- 
patient, did not stand on the order 
of their going, but evacuated the 
dining-room promptly. 

Glenconan was impatient: he 
thought Miss Julia’s flirtation with 
Finette very ill-timed. He had 
never liked the young lady much; 
he had deemed her both artificial 
and worldly, and had it not been 
for his confidence in Grace, would 
have wished his daughter a better 
companion. Consequently, being 
supremely indifferent to Miss Win- 
stanley’s opinion or. feelings, he had 
hardly deigned her a look while 
telling his story. If he had looked, 
he would have seen that the girl 
was profoundly impressed. World- 
ly as she really was, she was all 
the less inclined to make light of 
the catastrophe. Appreciating pro- 
foundly, like’ Jack Venables, all 
Moray was losing, she could ad- 
mire the manliness with which he 
had borne himself; and putting 
herself in his daughter’s position, 
she felt sincerely for Grace. Per- 
haps she may have welcomed. a 
rare chance of indulging in the 
pleasure of genuine emotion; and 
she was desirous, besides, of mak- 
Ing atonement for some shortcom- 
ings in her father’s speech. At all 
events, when she raised her head 
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there were real tears in her eyes, 
and Moray was both touched and 
taken aback. For once the strong 
and ready man had not a single 
word to say; and the girl who was 
generally so glib seemed to be 
equally embarrassed. But it is the 
woman in such circumstances who 
first finds her tongue; and once 
she had broken the ice, Miss Win- 
stanley felt no further difficulty. 
She spoke with a feeling to which 
Moray had believed her a stranger. 
Though her voice trembled she was 
voluble enough; and by frankly 
owning to her faults, she took him 
on his weak side. After somehow 
expressing her sorrow and her sur- 
prise, she went on— 

‘¢ But can you guess what selfish- 
ly troubles me the most in all this?’ 
It is, that Grace should never have 
thought me worthy of her confi- 
dence—unless, indeed, you had for- 
bidden her to speak. It would 
have been so natural to seek com- 
fort from the only woman under 
your roof, and one who had been 
living for weeks in her companion- 
ship. Don’t think that I blame 
her, sir,’’ she added quickly, seeing 
that he was about to interrupt and 
to defend his daughter. ‘It is 
myself I reproach, and I reproach 
myself bitterly. She thought I 
had no heart and no feelings, 
and, very likely, she was so far 
right; yet I surely have a heart 
somewhere, though I have often 
doubted.’’ 

**You need doubt it as little as 
I do,” said Moray, kindly, laying 
his hand on her shoulder; ‘‘ and 
I ought to be a judge in those 
matters,’’ he added, with a smile. 
‘«The truth is, I knew as little af 
my misfortunes as you. 

««'Thank ‘you, sir,’’ said Julia, 
and she seized both his hands in 
hers. ‘*You don’t know how 
happy you make me; and if you 
would only think of me for one 
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moment as Grace, you might give 
me courage to speak freely.”’ 

‘Speak freely, then, by all 

means, my dear. I am sure any- 
thing you say can only please 
me.”’ : 
‘« Well, sir, all I wish to say is 
this, that you must not shake us 
off—me and my father. Had he 
been alone with you—had those 
other men not been in the room— 
I know he would have spoken very 
differently. He is rich; he knows 
the world well. I am sure I am 
blundering, but you have promised 
not to be offended. What I mean 
is, that I am certain. he ,.intends 
you to count upon him, as I hope 
Grace will forget the past, and 
learn to lean upon me as a sister. 
You will try to persuade her, won’t 
you, sir?”’ 

Moray’s constancy had _ been 
proof to the cold reception of his 
news, but it was shaken by this 
genuine and unexpected outburst. 
He was very grateful to Miss 
Winstanley for. convincing him 
that cynicism was to be made 
difficult, or impossible. 

‘*Never mind now about your 
father, or what he or anybody else 
. may do for us—we shall have time 
enough to think about all that. 
But when either you or I tell 
Grace what has passed between 
us, I am sure she will agree with 
me that our losses may prove to 
be gains. You have made me 
cheerful, if not happy, my dear, 
if that is any comfort to you; and 
now, if you mean to please me, 
you must dry your eyes and let 
me go.” 

‘And you will not misunder- 
stand my father,’’ she added, plead- 
ingly, laying a finger on his arm. 
“<If I might tell you all I can 
read him so clearly.’’ 

‘‘And so can I, believe me,’’ 
rejoined Moray, with a_ smile. 
Then stretching his conscience 
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slightly, he went on—‘I should 
have spoken precisely as he spoke 
in similar circumstances. Neither 
of us are quite so young as you, 
and we have long lost the fresh- 
ness of your feelings—worse luck. 
But all the same I envy and un- 
derstand them.’’ And then he did 
what that morning he would never 
have dreamed of doing, and pressed 
a fatherly kiss on her forehead. 

I may almost say that Julia 
Winstanley felt a transformed girl, 
as he left her standing on the rug 
over the impassable Finette, who, 
like a true cynical philosopher, had 
assisted at the interview without 
even one approving wag of the 
tail. That rush of warm natural 
feeling might’ have changed the 
currents of her life. She had in- 
dulged in the luxury of affectionate 
sympathy, and was rewarded by 
knowing that it was a luxury in- 
deed. And it was remarkable 
that the indulgence of unselfish- 
ness led on to ideas of self-sacrifice, 
though it may be true that they 
did not cost her very much. She had 
never been really in love with Jack 
Venables ; she had never acknow- 
ledged to herself that she had 
more than a liking for him. But 
considering that he had been the 
adopted son of the hotse—that 
circumstances had brought him 
into perpetual contact with .her,— 
it was naturally somewhat irritat- 
ing to her vanity that he had per- 
sisted in being constant to Grace. 
She had ‘seen that any of his 
flirtations with herself had been 
platonic, and she had rather re- 
sented it. She had never known 
exactly what to make of him. 
Being young and ardent, he was 
naturally ambitious; and though 
he might regard money as merely 
making stepping-stones for his ad- 
vance, ‘he seemed to be as keenly 
set upon money-getting as her 
That he should have stuck 
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to his attachment to his cousin, 
who was likewise the heiress to 
her father’s wealth, was only con- 
sistent. But how might he be- 
have now that Grace was suddenly 
beggared ? She had a sinister sus- 
picion that he might turn towards 
herself, in which case she would 
have scorned and summarily re- 
jected him. She would never have 
consented to be married for her 
money, by a man who had been 
proof to her charms while he could 
do better. And in any case, not 
having too high an opinion of the 
masculine nature, she thought that 
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Jack might make a. satisfactory 
enough husband, if once fairly 
wedded to a wife who had many 


‘fascinations. Now he was relatively 


rich, and had brilliant prospects 
before him. So Miss Winstanley 
loyally resolved that it should not 
be her fault if he were not retained 
in his allegiance to his cousin. 
Then the proud Mr Moray might 
accept from a son-in-law and a 
daughter the assistance he would 
reject from anybody else. Having 
come to that comfortable conclu- 
sion, she remembered it was time 
that she left the dining-room. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—JACK DRIFTS TOWARDS MATRIMONY. 


It was an odd instance of the 
irony of circumstances that Jack 
Venables and Miss Julia Win- 
stanley, having reached an iden- 
tical conclusion by very different 
roads, should fall literally into 
each other’s arms as their thoughts 
had converged. . Jack, coming back 
to the house, had made a rush for 
the dining-room to ring for the 
cold meat and the bread and 
cheese, since before facing his 
uncle he felt that he needed for- 
tifying. Opening the door, he 
found himself face to face with 
the young lady, who already had 
her hand on the handle. 

**Miss Winstanley !’’ he ejacu- 
lated, with some astonishment; 
and she set his surprise down to 
a guilty conscience. 

‘“*Yes, Mr Venables,’’ she an- 

swered, gravely, ‘‘we have just 
been hearing very sad news from 
your uncle.”’ 
‘ Now Jack, contrary to her sur- 
mises, was rather pleased to happen 
upon her than otherwise. He was 
full of all he meant to say to Mr 
Moray: in his rapid walk to the 
house he had been thinking of 
little but his cousin; and in th 


consciousness that’ Miss Winstan- 
ley might possibly have misunder- 
stood him lately, he was anxious 
to burn his boats and put every- 
thing on the most straightforward 
footing. He would feel his way 
as to offering himself for Grace, but 
in any case he must be free of any 
arriére-pensée. Nevertheless, and 
until the way was felt, he had no 
idea of taking anybody unneces- 
sarily into his confidence. So he 
said nothing, and waited for her 
to speak on. Then, still under 
the influence of her recent emo- 
tion, she spoke on very strongly. 
Jack, at that moment all glowing 
with health as he was after his 
exercise, seemed to shrink up and 
shrivel in her eyes. She imagined 
him embarrassed as to transferring 
his ‘‘ love,’’ and she meditated upon 
whited sepulchres and the miser- 
able weaknesses of masculine hu- 
manity like a feminine Thomas a 
Kempis. So far as she was con- 
cerned, there should be no further 
misunderstanding ; yet she felt con- 
strained to temporise for Grace’s 
sake. 

‘‘We have been hearing very 
sad news, and I need not say how 
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grieved we have been for Grace 
and your uncle. How I wish I 
were in your place !”’ ‘ 

‘«In my place, Miss Winstanley ! 
what can you mean ?”’ 

‘«My meaning is plain enough. 
If I were in your place, I should 
have the claim of relationship. If 
I were in your place, I should go 
to Mr Moray and force upon him, 
in the rights of relationship, what 
he would spurn were it offered as 
a kindness. And if I were in 
your place,’’ she went on, looking 
straight into his eyes, ‘‘1 think I 
should take advantage of your 
double relationship with your 
cousin, and plead for her accept- 
ing, the protection which she 
doubly needs in her isolation.”’ 

Jack stared in amazement. Miss 
Winstanley with her passionate 
eloquence was a new revelation to 
him, and perhaps not altogether 
a pleasant one. ‘To have one ex- 
ceedingly pretty girl, to whom he 
had necessarily and as mere matter 
of civility paid certain slight at- 
tentions, urging him frankly and 
with no semblance of disguise to 
go and offer marriage to another 
beauty, was altogether a new and 
startling experience. However, as 
his aspirations coincided with her 
orders, there was nothing more to 
be said. No doubt, honesty was 
the best policy ; and as she showed 
herself so absolutely indifferent, 
she should have no reason to com- 
plain of any want of frankness. 

‘«] should never have dreamed 
of troubling you in this matter, 
Miss Winstanley; though I am 
sure we shall always be the best 
of friends. I had no notion you 
took so deep an interest in my 
future. But as you have conde- 
scended to interest yourself, and 
as my uncle has confided his own 
affairs to you; all I have to say is, 
that it rests with Grace and with 
her father how far they may per- 


mit me to sink or swim with them, 
My dearest ambition is to make 
her my wife ; though I need hardly 
say, that I tell you that in strict 
confidence.”’ 

The frank expression of feeling 
took Miss Winstanley likewise by 
surprise: we dare not say whether 
the surprise was entirely agreeable. 
Assuredly she liked Jack none the 
worse for the trace of pique which 
gave point to his candour. At 
any rate, with perfect composure, 
and in the good-fellowship that 
had always existed between them, 
she took his hand as she had taken 
Mr Moray’s. 

‘*T cannot tell you what pleas- 
ure you have given me, for you 
may help them if anybody can. 
And though it may seem presump- 
tion to say so, perhaps I may be of 
some use in promoting your wishes. 
Grace is not much given to confi- 
dences ; but surely a girl will talk 
in those circumstances, if she feels 
pretty certain of sympathy. And 
I think, after the conversation I 
have had with Glenconan, that 
she may feel more affectionately to- 
wards me than she has ever felt 
before.”’ 

Whereupon Miss Winstanley 
did leave the dining-room at last; 
and Mr Venables, violently ring- 
ing the bell, sat down to a cold 
sirloin with a capital appetite. 
The next tack in his course so far 
was all plain sailing: he felt com- 
mitted to a step he had only con- 
templated; and when he placed 
himself unreservedly at his uncle’s_ 
disposition, it should be with the 
intimation that his dearest desire 
was to obtain the hand of his 
cousin. It was decidedly his cus- 
tom to be preoccupied by a single 
idea at a time; and Leslie’s rivalry, 
with his own gratitude, were dis- 
missed as entirely as if he had 
never gone hunting the wild goats 
at Loch Rosque, or as if the mam 
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who had saved him lay buried at 
Tom-na-hourich. 

Moray had been brought into 
more charity with his fellow-crea- 
tures by the passionate outburst 
of the worldly Miss Winstanley. 
After that, it seemed blasphemy 
to doubt of the love and care of 
an omnipotent Providence, which 
might manifest itself unexpectedly 
in the least likely quarters. But 
all the more, he looked forward to 
the meeting with Jack, when Jack 
should have learned the misfortune 
that had lighted upon him. He 
had loved the lad for his spirited 
impulses ; he had marked his self- 
ishness, or rather his self-absorp- 
tion, but he had never doubted 
his sincerity; and now his young 
friend would be brought to the 
test. From Jack, as from every- 


body else, Moray was determined 
to accept nothing but goodwill ; 
but still it would be a sad addi- 
tion to his troubles should Jack 
prove as guardedly sympathetic as 


old Winstanley. He had _ with- 
drawn to the solitude of his den: 
he knew his nephew in common 
decency must come to him; and 
in all the distraction of his roving 


thoughts, he sat listening for the ° 


boy’s foot in the passage. The 
well-known footfall came in due 
course, and then there followed the 
rap at the door. The strong man 
was so overstrained, so painfully 
excited, that he scarcely dared to 
look up when he called out, ‘‘ Come 
in.’ But in another instant his 
anxiety was relieved. His hand 
was silently grasped with a fervent 
pressure; and Jack, drawing a 
chair towards his, sat down affec- 
tionately beside him. Come what 
might, he was delighted to know 
that the nephew he had loved the 
best was of metal as true as the 
other. 

**So you have heard all about it, 
Jack ? Eh?” 
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‘*T have heard it and by what 
I may call a happy accident, I 
have heard it all from my cousin. 
I chanced to meet her as I was 
hurrying home to lunch; and will. 
you think me very heartless if I 
say that the bad news have affected 
me less than I expected—hardly 
spoiled my appetite ?’”’ 

‘*T don’t know why they should, 
I am sure,’’ rejoined Mr Moray. 
In other circumstances he might 
have been disappointed, but he 
still felt the warm pressure of his 
nephew’s fingers, and he guessed 
already whither Jack was tending. 

‘*And you will let me tell you 
why they should not—though, I 
think, you might meet me _half- 
way, and spare me some little 
embarrassment.”’ 

‘¢ How do you think Grace takes 
it?’’ demanded Moray, somewhat 
irrelevantly. 

‘‘Just as I should have ex- 
pected. She is a noble girl, and 
a very sensible girl besides. Of 
course, her chief trouble is for 
you; and I believe she has such 
faith in your generosity of senti- 
ment, that she feels that matters 
might have been very much worse.”’ 

‘¢On my generosity ? You speak 
in parables, Master Jack. It seems 
to me that for ever and a day, 
perhaps the practice of generosity 
will be far beyond my reach.” 

‘You don’t think that, sir. 
You know that if you were next 
door to a pauper to-morrow, you 
would be liberal still with your 
coppers, because you cannot pos- 
sibly be otherwise. But Grace, as 
I fancy, thinks with me, that the 
real proof of generosity with a 
man like you is in consenting to lay 
yourself under something like ob- 
ligations. Not, of course, that 
there would be obligations really,” 
added Jack, blushing and stam- 
mering. 

‘¢So you two have been con- 
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spiring together,’’ said Moray, his 
face lightening up; ‘‘and as it 
would appear that I am to be the 
victim of your machinations, I 
confess I am curious to hear what 
your objects are.’ 

‘« Oh, for that matter, I am only 
anxious to return good for evil; 
and I have no wish to keep any 
of my secrets from you. You 
know that no young fellow in this 
world has ever had more luck than 
I, since the day the letter came to 
me here with the announcement 
of my legacy. Without being able 
to take the slightest credit to my- 
self, I have tumbled out of one 
good thing into another. I made 
friends with Winstanley on that 
reef in the Atlantic; I have put 
my money and his credit out to 
something more than usury, since 
it is invested in all manner of 
speculations that are steadily look- 
ing up; through him I have formed 
a number of useful connections ; 


and I have been pitchforked into 
that place of private secretary, 
where I hold winning cards if | 
only play them decently, with lots 
of trumps, and possibly an honour 


or two. 
it all, came that telegram the 
other day, which told me we had 
really struck oil in that American 
mine. I have ready money in 
hand, to say nothing of splendid 
contingencies ; and when the open- 
ing comes, I am ready to cut into 
the game of politics with a suffi- 
ciency of fortune to back me.’’ 

‘«] know you have done exceed- 
ingly well for yourself, and no 
doubt you have had a most un- 
usual run of good fortune. But 
such runs of fortune do not come 
to fools, and you are over-modest, 
Master Jack, in ignoring your own 
merits.” 

‘Very well, my dear uncle, 
have it your own way; all the 
more, that I wish you to think well 


Then, by way of capping: 
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of my prospects. I have a super 
stition against counting chickens 
before they are hatched, but never- 
theless you must allow that I am 
doing well in the poultry line.” 

‘*T never denied it. Quite the 
reverse.”’ 

‘*And now,”’ said Jack, talki 
very quick, ‘‘do you remember 
whence all my prosperity dates? 
From the day you called me into 
this room here as a_ penniless 
young scapegrace, and put your 
purse and your whole interest at 
my disposal. Even then I knew 
you were a man who would per- 
form more than you promised; 
and I felt that if you sent me out 
to the East my future was se- 
cured, should I only keep steady.” 

‘You didn’t go. And even if 
you had gone, 1 offered you no- 
thing more than introductions.” 

‘«T said that you promised less 
than you would have performed. 
The long and the short of it is, 
without any beating about the 
bush, you treated me that day like 
a father, and spoke far more con- 
siderately than most fathers would 
have done. And if I did not go, 
I told you the reason ; and when 1 
ventured to show you all that was 
in my heart, and even suggested 
my being much more your son than 
you had intended, you did not re- 
sent my impudence by turning me 
ignominiously out of doors. Nay, 
you only repeated your generous 
offer ; and if that does not give me 
a claim upon you now, | don't 
know what should. Of course, 
you know why I have been blow- 
ing my own trumpet. If I remind 
you how well I stand in a worldly 
point of view, it is to show you 
that there is enough and to ‘spare 
for us all; so that we may share 
without scruple anything I have 
to offer. I am asking a great 
thing; but then, surely, I have 
strong claims on you.” } 
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Moray’s pale face beamed with 
pleasure. 

«At any rate, my dear boy, you 
have done me a world of good. If 
Ihave learned nothing else, I have 
learned this forenoon how easily 
the sting may be taken out of 
money troubles. There is that girl, 
Julia Winstanley, behaving like a 
trump: she has been heaping coals 
of fire upon my head; for, to my 
shame be it said, I never, greatly 
took to her. As for you, you 
have warmed my heart; but, to be 
sure, for you it has always beat 
very kindly.”’ 

“Then we understand each 
. other,” exclaimed Jack, with de- 
light; and, to do him justice, he 
had never been so grateful before, 
for the prosperity which put it in 


his power to be his uncle’s bene- , 


factor. After all, with an average 
share of faults, there was certainly 
a deal of good in Mr Venables. 

‘Softly, my boy, softly,’’ said 
Moray; ‘‘ there can be no possible 
‘misunderstanding between us for 
the future—you may be sure of 
that. But as for accepting what 
you offer so generously, that is 
another thing. ‘To: begin with, I 
fear I.am dipped so deep, that I 
should only be dragging you into 
the abyss along with me.” 

‘‘] don’t know how that may 
be,” rejoined Jack, changing all at 
once into the cool man of business. 
But, in any case, I have’ been 
talking things over with Grace, 
who seems to have the family tal- 
ents for business. I never contem- 
plated this new partnership of 
ours commencing till the wretched 
bank business. has been sifted to 
the bottom, and you have ‘a dis- 
charge in full from ‘all your liabil- 
ities. Strange it seems,’’ added 
Jack, musingly, .‘*that such a mis- 
fortune should fall.on a man like 
you; and that a, fortune, honour- 
ably made and nobly spent, should 
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be swept away by an accident so 
cruelly iniquitous.’’ 

‘‘It is a hard case; but as for 
being iniquitous—would it sur 
prise you to hear that if I have 
not been actually expecting some- , 
thing of the kind, at any rate my 
conscience protests against my 
daring to say it is undeserved? Do 
you remember watching me as we 
sat in the carriage on your first 
visit to Glenconan? You saw 
something in the expression of my 
face that puzzled you—did you 
not ?”’ , 

‘* Well, now that you speak of 
it,’’ said Jack, rather taken aback. 
To tell the truth, he had forgotten 
all about it, nor, for the moment; 
had he the faintest idea what his 
uncle might be driving at. 

‘‘T think I should like to tell 
you what it was that troubled mé 
then. You won’t take it amiss if. 
I say that the warning may be 
useful; for we are much of the 
same turn of mind, which is the 
reason, no doubt, why I have al- 
ways \been drawn to you.”’ 

Then Moray told the story of 
his mental anxieties, pretty much 
as he had told it once before to 
Leslie. Only now he had the op- 
portunity of pointing it with the 
moral, that this misfortune might 
be meant as merited retribution. 
But Mr Venables, as may well be 
supposed, listened in a very,differ- 
ent spirit from Leslie. As a warn- 
ing, he did not take the narrative 
at all amiss, nor had he the slightest 
intention of laying it to heart. He 
thought he might look back upon 
life with an easy mind, if he had 
nothing worse to reproach himself 
with than Moray. Had not his 
uncle said that these regrets h 
been haunting him for long, he 
would have thought his mind must 
have been shaken by recent trouble: 
What struck him most forcibly 
was the evidence of weakness in a@- 
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man he had always regarded as so 
strong: it was strange that -his 
thero should actually have been 
teproaching himself with those 
daring and successful combinations 
for which he had most admired 
him. And, on the spur of the 
moment, he spoke of such sensibil- 
ities with something that sounded 
very like contempt; though, on 
the other hand, he was so eloquent 
in his admiration, that Moray was 
far from being offended. He spoke 
as ninety-nine men in a hundred 
might have spoken, and Moray 
thought rather sadly that the com- 
fort had come too late. ‘‘I may 
have been a fool to worry myself 
with fanciful regrets; but in that 
case it will be the harder to see 
Glenconan go from me.”’ Then 


expressing the conclusion of his’ 


thoughts aloud, he said, ‘‘ And if 
sin there were, it seems hard, in 
any case, that the sin should be 
visited on my innocent child.”’ 
‘*«Oh, so far as that goes,”’ broke 
in Jack, who welcomed the opening 
he had been watching for—‘‘so far 
as that goes, I make bold to say 
that you may make your mind per- 
fectly easy. There are two things 
that lie near to your heart. You 
wish Grace to be independent ; 
you would be glad to save Glenco- 
nan for her. If a girl is too rich, 
you know as well as I that she 
may be married to misery for her 
money and, not for herself. There 
are heartless scoundrels stalking 
about looking out for heiresses 
whose substance they mean to de- 
vour; and though it is difficult to 
imagine a ruffian who could behave 
badly to Grace, there is no fathom- 
ing the depths of human depravity. 
Now, you see, as we have settled 
things,’’ he went on confidentially, 
** Grace will be no heiress—not to 
speak of—but she will, neverthe- 
less, be very comfortably off; and 
we can easily keep the estate in 


the family, though it may come 


cheaper to raise a mortgage on it 


in the meantime.” 

‘“*An odd idea you have of q 
girl’s independence!’’ was ‘the 
thought in Moray’s mind; but he 
dared not speak it out. For Jack, 
who was so ready with his replies 
to all objections, had assuredly an 
answer cut and dry to that one. 
As he would not speak, Jack did. 

‘*You won't help me, sir, $0 I 
must help myself. As I said a 
little while ago, it is no use ‘beat- 
ing about the bush, so here goes, 
Give me leave to speak to my 
cousin—to beg and entreat her to 
become my wife. Her answer, 
whether favourable or the reverse, 
can make no difference in our un- 
derstanding.”’ 

‘*No understanding,’’ interpo- 
lated Moray. 

‘¢Her answer will make no dif- 
ference in my resolutions, then, 
and I trust everything to time and 
your sense of justice. I cannot 


dare to hope she will say ‘yes.’ - 


But if it should chance so, then, 
as your son-in-law, I shall take 
the liberty of arranging the settle- 
ments without any reference to 
you.”’ 

Moray was more moved by Jack's 
generosity than by his offhand elo- 
quence. Honestly, should it please 
Grace, the marriage seemed an ad- 
mirable idea. If he had the good 
luck to win the girl for his wife, 
his nephew gained more than he 
gave. But at the same time he 
remembered his obligations to an- 
other stanch friend and faithful 
counsellor. Jack might win the 
prize if he could, but Leslie should 
have no wrong. 

‘Speak to your cousin, by, all 
means. If she does say ‘ yes,’ you 
shall have my cordial approval. 


And in saying so much, ‘I amet: 


tain you will not suspect me. of 
interested motives. If you amd 
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Grace arrange to pull comfortably 
together, I shall be off to the East 
again, and paddle my own canoe. 
Nay, never mind protesting in the 
meantime,’’ he said, in answer to 
ack’s gesture of deprecation. ‘‘ You 
shall not find me hard to deal with. 
But as I have recalled certain cir- 
cumstances to your recollection al- 
ready, I must tax your memory 

in. You remember, when you 
made something like a similar pro- 
posal once before, I told you that 
you and Ralph Leslie should both 
have fair play.”’ 

Jack’s animated face blanched 
all over. For these two or three 
exciting hours he had forgotten 
the existence of Ralph Leslie, and 
now the reminder was disagree- 
able as might be. It chilled all 
his fervour; it threatened to dissi- 
pate all his dreams. If Grace were 
really attached to Leslie, she would 
certainly say ‘no’ instead of ‘ yes.’ 
Even if Grace felt doubtful, and 
Leslie were really in love with her 
—he suspected something of the 
earnestness of Leslie’s nature— 


could he, in common gratitude, in 
common honour, abuse his acci- 
dental advantages to make his 
benefactor miserable? Here was 
an ugly complication with a ven- 
geance. Moray understood all that 
was, passing in the young man’s 
mind, and again his affections. in- 
clined to his favourite. It seemed 
fated that Jack should always be- 
have in a way that won his liking 
as well as his esteem. 

‘My dear boy, the decision rests 
with Grace, and the common wish 
of all of us is that she should 
choose for her own, happiness. 
Leslie is in love with her—that 
you must have known. So are 
you. I should willingly welcome 
either of you for a son-in-law. I 
love Ralph as much as I respect 
him: yet I frankly tell you that 
if I were a marriageable young 
woman, I think I should prefer 
you for a husband. You may go 
and inquire, if you like, whether 
Grace agrees with me, and I assure 
you I shall be anxious to hear how 
you speed.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIV.—JACK GETS HIS ANSWER. 


Poor Jack was in a sad quan- 
dary. All his better feelings were 
in the ascendant, but unfortunately 
those better feelings fought against 
each other, and sophistry was en- 
listed on the more selfish side. 
Moray’s penetration confirmed 
what he knew by his own in- 
ner consciousness—namely, that 
Leslie was in love with Grace. 
And if Leslie loved at all, Jack 
felt sure that he loved profoundly 
and passionately: it was a pas- 
sion that would possibly colour all 
his life. As for himself, had it 
not been for Leslie, he would not 
have been there cogitating at that 
moment; and so far as any rivalry 


__ Of his was concerned, Leslie might 


have walked over the course. But 
then, on the other hand, he had lived 
and he had prospered : that he was 
there, was a fact there was no get- 
ting over. In this life we must 
take things as we find them, and 
make the best of the most unto- 
ward circumstances. He loved his 
cousin at least as much as Leslie 
loved her, though even in those 
transports of his the thought would 
still come, that he might console 
himself more easily than Leslie for 
a rejection. He loved his cousin as 
much as Leslie loved her, and it 
was with his cousin that the deci- 
sion must: rest.‘ If she preferred 
him, as was possible, she would say 
so more or less frankly, and in that 
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case it would be cruelty to cross 
her affections. Then, in a worldly 
point of view, he was undoubtedly 
the more eligible suitor. Leslie 
had but a small fixed income at 
best; and though poetry might 
bring him fame, it could scarcely 
lead on to lucre. While as Grace’s 
husband, with his own elastic pros- 
pects, he must have a very great 
deal in his power. Moray might 
consent to take from a son-in-law 
what he would never accept from 
anybody else. If he would not 
bring himself to condescend to 
pecuniary assistance, he might 
consent to avail himself of polit- 
ical influence. By the interest 
of Lord Wrekin, or somebody 
else, Jack thought he might get 
his uncle something good in the 
cdlonies. It would be no job. 
Moray knew the East thoroughly ; 
he had all the qualities of an able 
administrator: under any Govern- 
ment, whether Radical or Conser- 


vative, surely the thing might be 


managed. At all events, matters 
must be settled somehow, for, above 
all things, he detested suspense. 
Grace should either put him out of 
his misery, as he was pleased to 
phrase it, or assure him that she 
was willing to make him happy. 
He determined, if possible, to get 
the interview over at once; but 
how to have a /éfe-d-téte was the 
question. After wandering alone 
about the woods through the morn- 
ing—after not making her appear- 
ance as usual at lunch,—Grace 
would feel doubly bound to do the 
civil to Miss Winstanley in the af- 
ternoon. In any case, and on the 
off-chance of some arrangement, he 
would look into the drawing-room, 
though disinclined for conversation. 

The stars in their courses fought 
ih his favour, and’ Miss Winstanley 
conspired with the celestial bodies. 
She and her father, with Grace, 
were the only occupants of the 
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drawing-room. Julia was as quick 
as Grace to remark Mr Venables’s 
preoccupation, and she readily found 
an excuse for removing her father 
from the room. Then as Jack | 
was pulling himself together for 
a plunge into his subject, to his 
astonishment Grace anticipated 
him. : 

‘*T am so glad to have you alone 
for an instant, Jack. Indeed J 
had thought of writing you a note, 
only I could not send it bya ser 
vant. Will you meet me an hour 
hence at the seat by the waterfall, 
and you won’t mind waiting if I 
should be detained? Say ‘ yes’ 
quickly, for there is somebody 
coming.” 

Jack looked yes, if he did not say 
it. The M‘Claverty burst into the 
room like a modified Highland hur- 
ricane, only that the chief was brim- 
ming over with good-humour, and 
meant no mischief. He had shaken 
off his young hostess’s troubles 
already, as a water-spaniel coming 
out of the water throws the show- 
ers of spray from his coat. Grace, 
with the hypocrisy instinctive to 
the best of women, had already 
taken a piece of worsted-work into 
her hands, and was lending a seem- 
ingly attentive ear to some mean- 
ingless remark of the intruder. 
Jack, who was in no mood to 
stand on ceremony, made a bolt of 
it, slamming the door behind him. 
Quick-witted, as he was, he needed 
time to think; yet he felt that his 
cousin’s frankness boded no good 
to him. ‘She’s not the kind of 
girl to throw herself into any 
man’s arms; and if she were, mine 
would be paralysed: there is noth+ 
ing I loathe like a willing woman. 
She has seen her father; she has 
heard what I said to him; and she 
is resolved that I shall labour um - 
der no misconceptions.”’ 

Jack had an hour to think, and 
he made the most of a good paft — 
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of it. He was one of those men 
who momentarily crave for a thing 
when they once have set their 
heart upon it; who desire it 
doubly when there are difficulties 
in the way; and whose desire 
turns to a passion when their ob- 
ject threatens to elude them. 
Grace had never seemed to him 
more lovable. Her beauty had 
been heightened by grief and agi- 
tation; there was a far-away, wist- 
ful look in her eyes which pro- 
foundly touched all that was 
impressionable in him; moreover, 
he was quite able to appreciate her 
higher and more estimable quali- 
ties. 1 need not repeat that he 
set a due value on money, and he 
would have shrunk from love in a 
cottage, unless it were ‘‘a cottage 
of gentility.” He knew himself 
well enough to be sure that he 
was never made to live in hug- 
ger-mugger fashion and cater 
for a hungry brood. In such cir- 
cumstances he must have fretted 
in company of the best woman in 
the world, and love would most 
likely fly out of the window. But 
on the other hand, any amount of 
fortune without love would have 
been far too dearly purchased : 
and the luxury of mating pru- 
dentiy with a penniless bride was 
one he felt to be well within his 
reach. In his softened mood he 
thought how, with a husband’s 
Opportunities, he might endear 
himself to the girl who inclined to 
him already. If he could only 
win her to a word of assent from 
the heart, their marriage might be 
the entrance to an earthly para- 
dise. He thought, too, how Grace 
in her gentle dignity would do 
the honours of a handsome and 
hospitable home. How proud he 
would be of the bright girl-matron, 
whose portrait should smile from 
the panel above the dining-room 
chimneypiece. Who should paint 
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her? Should it be Leighton or 
Millais, or some rising artist of 
genius, who should ? Con- 
found it! there he was dreaming 
as usual, and he knew, or at least 
he more than suspected, that the 
word of assent would never be 
won. Why not? Ah! there was 
the rub. If obstacle there was, 
the obstacle was Leslie. It was 
his practice to clear obstacles away, 
by fair means or by foul; and the 
thought that naturally occurred to 
him was how to clear Leslie out 
of his path. 

Then came an equally natural 
revulsion of feeling. He hated 
himself; he shook himself in hor- 
ror: to all intents and purposes 
he was a murderer, if not a thief; 
for if Grace had really given herself 
to Leslie, he contemplated stealing 
her away. And to this man whom 
he meant to wrong and rob he 
had vowed eternal gratitude. 
Looking up at those wild High- 
land hills, that day above Loch 
Rosque came vividly back to his 
memory. He shuddered again as 
he recalled his feelings when his 
foot had failed him, when his brain 
was dizzy, when there seemed noth- 
ing between the strong young life 
and eternity. He remembered 
how he had thought of being sum- 
moned to the account for which he 
had never found time for prepa- 
ration. And then, when all ap- 
peared to be doubly over, Leslie 
had voluntarily exposed himself to 
all that he dreaded. He had said 
little in the way of gratitude after 
that daring rescue and marvellous 
escape, but if he said little, it 
was only because he felt so much. 
He was content to be silenced by 
misplaced mauvaise honte, because 
he was assufed that his preserver 
entered into his feelings. But 
therefore, in love and honour he 
was doubly bound by that tacit 
compact. Now the occasion was 
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offering duly to redeem his pledge ; 
nor could he have hoped for such 
a chance of clearing off old scores. 
If needful, he should rise to a sub- 
lime height of self-sacrifice ; for 
he really imagined at the moment 
that the act of resignation might 
entail upon him something like— 
lifelong suffering. He altogether 
forgot that he would be in no way 
a free agent, in that it was Grace 
who must really decide the mat- 
ter, according to the state of her 
affections. But as he did forget 
the fact most entirely, we may 
give him equal credit for his self- 
denial. All the same, in his de- 
testation of suspense he was eager 
to know the best and the worst of 
it; and accordingly, after some 
four - and - fifty minutes of rapt 
meditation, he anticipated the 


tryst with his cousin by a quarter 
of an hour. 

He was kept waiting and gnaw- 
ing his heart for nearly half an hour 


longer ; and when he did see Grace 
ascending the path, his hopes sank 
even lower than they had fallen 
already. No amount of mere 
maiden diffidence could explain 
the lingering pace of those light 
feet, and that listless and _pre- 
occupied gait. Had she been on 
her way to make a waiting lover 
happy, the shy timidity must have 
been buoyantly elastic. Her eyes, 
when she raised them to his, were 
full of asad sympathy ; and as he 
saw how deeply she believed him 
to be in love, he felt more passion- 
ately and desperately in love with 
her than ever. 

For a minute or more both were 
silent, and the silence began to 
become painfully embarassing. 
Jack, whose manliness was un- 
impeachable, felt bound in his 
chivalry to be the first to break 
it. Interpreted by the expression 
of her face, it had rung the knell 
of his hopes as clearly as any 
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words could have done; and pos- 
sibly he might have: shown 
delicacy of feeling, had he taken it 
for his answer, and spoken on the 
strength of it. But when it ig 
case of parting with our cherished 
hopes or illusions, we are slow to 
fling the haft after the blade; 
and it was one of Jack’s funda- 
mental principles never to throw 
away achance. _ Besides, although 
he was showing himself most prac- ‘ 
tically disinterested, it was not in 
his nature to rise to those refined 
heights of generosity of which 
Ralph might have been capable, 
If he could not win his cousin and 
her love, at least by way of com- 
pensation he would have as much 
gratitude as she could give him. 
And that essential. difference in 
the character of the two men may 
explain her preference for the one 
over the other. 

Most men in the circumstances, 
even if they had delivered their 
minds, would have done so as the 
depressed or despairing _ lover. 
Jack did not. He began by affect- 
ing the modest confidence he did 
not feel; and as he fairly warmed 
to what would otherwise have been 
a pleasant task, he pressed his suit 
with fire and fervour. And the 
girl felt more sorry for him than 
before, as he spoke much of love 
and little of money. Money im 
deed, he could not altogether pass 
over; but he spoke lightly of his 
longing to be able to help her 
father at the slightest possible 
sacrifice to Moray’s pride. 

‘¢It may all come so naturally 
and so easily, Grace. Surely he 
will accept anything from you; 
and if you will only take me, he 
cannot make distinctions between 
his children. You know how fer- 
vently I have loved you from the 
very first. You know that noth- 
ing could have sealed my lips but 
the sense that I had nothing, while 
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you were an heiress. You know— 
ou must have known—that as I 

an to feel my feet, the ambition 
of winning you made each step a 
triumph. I counted the months 
before I dared speak, and the 
months were passing so slowly yet 
so quickly. May heaven forgive 
me for it! but when I heard of 
your ruin, I believe at first it 
brought me more happiness than 
sorrow. I am confoundedly self- 
ish,”’ he interpolated, with penitent 
self-conviction. ‘‘ And now, if you 
cannot speak to me as I could 
wish, the punishment of my self- 
ishness will be greater than I can 
bear. But you cannot, surely, 
have the heart to throw me back 
on my worse self, and doom me to 
a life of selfish isolation? My 


future, for weal ‘or woe, as for 
good or evil, is in your hands ; 
and my fate is hanging on what 
you have to say to me.” 

Jack paused to draw breath, and 
indeed it was high time. 


He had 
talked himself into profound self- 
conviction, and the pleading elo- 
quence of his eyes expressed as 
much. As for Grace, she had 
never doubted him ; and for once, 
all womanly as she was, she re- 
gretted the power of her charms. 
Had Leslie ever spoken as Jack 
had done—had he ever breathed a 
word on which she could found a pro- 
mise of fidelity,—her course would 
have been clear, however painful. 
As it was, she hesitated ; and as 
Jack saw her hesitation, his hopes 
revived. After all, he might be 
mistaken ; and so once more, and 
this time with an easier conscience, 
he opened again the flood-gates of 
his eloquence. If Grace’s hesita- 
tion gave him hope, he made a 
fatal mistake. As he talked on, 
she kindly listened, for she knew 
allhe had to say. She was imag- 
ining what would be their future 
if she spoke the irrevocable ‘ yes.’ 
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And in her rapid self-searching, she 
as rapidly decided that she would 
do foul injustice to him as to her- 
self. Leslie had never spoken, it 
was true, but for reasons similar to 
those that had kept Jack silent. 
She trusted his sincerity as she 
trusted herself, and she felt that 
he had made his meaning unmis- 
takable. She could not change 
her heart from an impulse of kind- 
ness—not even because the change 
might be for the benefit of her fa- 
ther—and she knew that her heart 
was given to Leslie beyond recall. 
It was through his family that 
hers had been indirectly brought 
to grief, and what must he think 
of her if she threw him over in the 
circumstances? It was her melan- 
choly lot to have to choose between 
two devoted lovers ; and she must 
give pain to one or the other. 
But there could be no further 
doubt as to the decision. And as 
she came to that conclusion, her 
dimpled chin and her under lip 
took something of her father’s firm- 
ness ; and Jack, whose eyes were 
fixed on her face, felt, with a,trem- 
or, that it was all over. Then 
his own resolution was taken with 
his habitual promptitude. His. 
hopes. were already things of the 
past, and he would have leisure 
enough to make any moan over 
them. Now he must grasp the 
fleeting opportunity, and rise at 
once to the vé/e of the generous. 
As Grace, all in a tremble, was 
going to speak, he took the words 
out of her mouth ;— 

‘‘T have my answer, and I will 
spare you the pain of speaking it. 
I reverence you enough to know 
that if I were to talk on for hours, 
I could not bring you to change 
your decision. Nor do I desire it, 
things being as they are. I am 
not one of those who would strive 
to win my wife’s heart after mar- 
riage—least of all, when I have to 
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contend with such a rival as Leslie. 
Forgive me,”’ he added hastily, as 
he saw his cousin flush up; ‘* you 
may well pardon me in the circum- 
stances, and I have no thought to 
give to the proprieties—even to 
the delicacies. But I must win free 
pardon by frank confession ; and 
for days, for months past, my 
doubts and fears have all been 
excited by a single man.” 

Grace could say nothing. She 
could not confess an attachment 
which had never been avowed. 

Jack, with his quick wits pre- 
ternaturally sharpened, again came 
to help her out of her embarrass- 
ment. She could almost have 
wished that her affections had 
been free, that she might have 
given them to him frankly and 
gratefully. He took her hand ; 
and in the certainty that he un- 
derstood her, she left it in his, 
and softly returned the pressure. 

‘*Not another word—don’t say 
another word; we are friends as 
we are cousins, are we not? and 
friends we shall ever continue. 
Or rather, we must remain brother 
and sister; I have a right to claim 
as much as that. But be sure I 
shall ask no questions which you 
might find it difficult to answer. 
Remember that I owe my life 
to somebody, and in time that 
remembrance must bring me con- 
solation. And now,”’ he went on, 
with a touch of bitterness, ‘‘if I 
must not speak of love, we may 
talk of business. You feel that 
you owe me something, do you 
not? For after all, I offered you 


struck a blow in return y 
gladly have spared me.” 


all I have to offer, and you ivi 
owe 


‘‘You are the most lovable, 


the most generous of men, Jack!" 
exclaimed Grace, with a flood of 
tears that at last found vent. 

‘‘For heaven’s sake, don’t break 
down like that ! ’’ expostulated Jack, 
piteously, ‘‘or I shall have to fol 
low suit; and it isa sorrow I dare 
not console you under. And do 
not say I am the most lovable 
of men,’’ he said, as he tried to 
smile, ‘* for I would still believe in 
your truth if I cannot have your 
affection. But I have yet another 
favour to demand, and you can be 
in no mood for refusing.” 

In her certainty as to what that 
favour was, Grace was again forced 
to remain silent. 

** You must promise me for your 
father’s sake, as for mines that this 
shall make no difference as to 
money matters. You must pro- 
mise that you will labour heart 
and soul to give me the poor com- 
fort of being able to help you out 
of these troubles of yours. And 
for Leslie’s sake as well, for you 
know I owe him this troublesome 
life of mine.”’ 

Perhaps Grace showed herself as 
generous as Jack, when, looking 
straight with her swimming eyes 
into his, she drew a long breath 
and said, ‘I promise.”” And by 
way of seal to the pledge, she 
frankly tendered him her cheek, 
and for a second time that day he 
took a cousinly kiss, though in 
circumstances sadly different. 
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A SCOTTISH DAME ON HER TRAVELS, 1756. 


Lorp CocKBURN was privileged 
to know the last surviving Scottish 
ladies of the old school, and him- 
self pronounced a fitting eulogium 
on their characteristics,—on their 
spirit, their humour, their courage, 
their independence, which made 
them stand out, he says, ‘like 
primitive rocks above ordinary 
society."’ ‘‘ Their qualities of sense, 
humour, affection and spirit were 
embodied in curious outsides; for 
they all dressed, and spoke, and 
did exactly as they chose—their 
language, like their habits, entirely 
Scotch, but without any other vul- 
garity than what perfect natural- 
ness is sometimes mistaken for.’’ 
The pity is, that so few means have 
been spared us of recalling the per- 
sonalities of those grand dames 
with whom the last sparks of Scot- 
tish character appear to have been 
extinguished. ‘They were not, as a 
tule, letter-writers—the passion for 
memoirs did not exist in their day 
—and they have come down to us 
mainly as the heroines of some ec- 
centricity, or the authors of some 
shrewd saying or absurd remark. 
What a field for observation a Mr 
Pepys or a Horace Walpole would 
have found in the society of the 
Scottish capital towards the middle 
years of the last century! What 


‘ graphic pictures might we not have 


had of old Lady Stair en pleine cour 
at Holyrood three times striking 
the floor with her cane, and each 
time proclaiming the Earl of Dun- 
donald ‘‘a damned villain’’; or 
of that beautiful hoyden Jane 
Maxwell, afterwards Duchess of 


Gordon, riding on a pig, with her 
not less lovely sister glantine, the 
future Lady Wallace of Craigie,, 
acting as driver; or of the witty 
Lady Dick in male attire engaged 
in even more questionable frolics in 
the High Street, and_ brawling with 
the watch; or yet more pleasing 
retrospect, Susanna, Countess of. 
Eglinton, the grandest and fairest 
of great ladies, heading the proces- 
sion of eight sedans ablaze with 
gilt and armorial bearings, in which 
she and her seven. daughters, not 
less fair than herself, were being 
carried towards the old Assembly 
Rooms! A curious mixture of high; 
descended dignity and _ simplicity 
must the leaders of Scottish fashion 
have presented, if we can believe 
Pate-in-Peril’s somewhat rash as- 
sertion, that ‘‘a tartan screen, and - 
once a-year a new cockernony from. 
Paris, should serve a countess.”’ 
They passed, and left only their 
traces in the beauties which they 
lent to the canvases of Ramsey, 
Aikman, and Raeburn, and the 
traditional traits which have been 
handed down to us as oddities of 
their generation ; and if we picture 
to ourselves the Scottish lady of 
the last century, we are most 
readily tempted to fall back upon 
that delightful idealisation of all 
her higher qualities, Sir Walter 
Scott’s Mrs Bethune Baliol. 

We were perhaps somewhat 
hasty in complaining that, beyond 
portraits and grotesque anecdotes, 
Scotch ladies of the last century 
have left no remains behind them. 
The ponderous tomes of the Club- 
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books have guarded the intellectual 
part of not a few of them as safely, 
and almost as undisturbedly, as the 
heavy headstones crowded with 
heraldic devices, cherubs, death’s- 
heads, and cross-bones have protect- 
ed their material dust. Such, for 
instance, has been the case of Mrs 
Calderwood of Polton, whose intel- 
lectual life lay entombed in that 
weighty quarto the ‘ Coltness Collec- 
tions’ for more than half a century, 
until it has been resuscitated by 
Colonel Fergusson, the accomplished 
biographer of ‘Henry Erskine and 


his Kinsfolk.’ ‘Except that she was . 


a lady who took advantage of all 
the freedom of language accorded to 
her generation, little has hitherto 
been generally known of Mrs Cal- 
derwood beyond the limited circle 
of Club-book readers ; and Colonel 
Fergusson has shown us excellent 
reasons for saying that this is much 
to be regretted. By a judicious 
selection from. her correspondence 
contained in the ‘Coltness Collec- 


tions,’ and by editing her letters 
into a continuous narrative, he has 
succeeded in placing before us a 
most vigorous and lifelike person- 


ality of the writer. There is but 
little of the antique about Mrs 
Calderwood ; her duplicate might 
still be found among Scotchwomen, 
although we might have to seek for 
it some degrees further down the 
social scale. Her strongly marked 
individuality will probably appear 
even less singular to our more 
liberal notions than it must have 
done to her cofitemporaries. We 
can imagine her aS a woman of keen 
wit and a sharp tongue, possessed 
of a dangerous power of effective 
ridicule, and a disposition to em- 
ploy it when her’ feelings or her 
prejudices were at work; a mind 
as much disposed ‘to. look at matters 
from a profane as from a pious 
point of view; a kindly, shrewd, 
energetic, hot-tempered, and withal 
hot-headed person. 
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Mrs Calderwood possessed the 
advantage, unusual to the 
mass of her countrywomen, of hay- 
ing been a travelled Scotchwoman; 
and it is owing to her travels, and 
to the journals which she kept, 
and the letters which she wrote to. 
her friends at home, that we are 
able at the present day to make 
her acquaintance so closely. There 
is a vein of romance connected 
with Mrs Calderwood’s expedition 
which must be opened. She was the 
wife of Mr Calderwood of Polton, 
who may exhaustively be described 
as a ‘‘douce’’ Scotch laird. He 
was a Whig and she was a Whig, be~ 
ing a granddaughter of Sir James 
Steuart of Goodtrees, and connected 
by blood or marriage with all the 
leading families of the Covenant 
and the Revolution. ‘To such a 
couple the defeat of Culloden, it 
might have been thought, could 
only have proved a source of un- 
mixed rejoicing. Yet it brought 
a heavy cloud over the house of 
Polton, and condemned its master 
and mistress to brave the dangers of 
the German Ocean, and to sojourn 
for a season among the depressed 
and ruined adherents of the Stuarts 
in their Continental retreats. For 
Mrs Calderwood’s elder brother, 
Sir James Steuart of Coltness, had 
in some inexplicable way—and 
indeed there are not a few points 
in his history that need clearing 
up—fallen away from the po- 
litical creed of his fathers, had 
become a rank Jacobite, and al- 
though he had never taken the 
field, was included among the pro- 
scribed adherents of the Chevalier. 
It seems strange that a gentleman 
who had ostensibly taken so small 
a part in the rising of the Forty 
five should have continued to be 
excluded from the clemency of the 
Crown after many more active 
participators had received a free 
pardon. Sir James Steuart ¢vi- 
dently considered himself the vic- 
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tim of special persecution at the 
hands of the Crown authorities. 
Writing to his brother-in-law, the 
Earl of Buchan, from the Conti- 
nent, in 1746, he thus complains: 
“Tam sure there cannot be the 
least proof against me of high 
treason... . That I am deeply 
suspected I know very well, and 
that I was looked upon as a furious 
Jacobite by many ; but, good God ! 
is that a reason to class me in a 
bill of attainder without having 
some sort of evidence of my being 
guilty of high treason?’’ Cau- 
tiously as Sir James had acted, 
there can be no question that he 
had played an active and secret 
part in Jacobite diplomacy, which, 
with all the other intrigues of St 
Germains, did not escape George 
II.’s Ministers. His wife, Lady 
Frances Charteris, the ‘‘flower of 
the Wemyss family,’’ was as en- 
thusiastic a Jacobite as her brother 
Lord Elcho, and shortly after their 
marriage he appeared to have gone 
abroad in the interest of the house 
of Stuart. Among the Stuart 
papers there are various traces to 
be found of his activity. For in- 
stance, we find him at Ghent in- 
August 1745, when on the point of 
leaving to join the Prince in Scot- 
land, writing to the Chevalier de 
St George :— 


“Il am now pleased finding that | 
have been able to be of some use here, 
and like to be of much more, by carry- 
ing to my Prince and country the 
glorious resolutions of the Kings of 
France and Spain, who have charged 
me by their Ministers to acquaint his 
Royal Highness and nobles of Scotland 
that they shall support him and the 
King his father’s cause with all their 
force by sea, land, &c. . . . I shall 
make a good regiment in the country 
to serve my King, and I hope do 
better service there, that I hope in 
God there will be an invitation to 
the King soon to come to this country 
upon good grounds.” 
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Probably prudence and the per- 
suasions of his Whig kinsfolk 
served to restrain his enthusiasm 
when he reached Scotland, although 
they did not prevent him from com- 
pletely identifying himself with the 
Jacobite party. He had been a pen- 
sioner of St Germains, and had also 
lent his talent to the difficult sub- 
ject of Jacobite finance. The Chev- 
alier de St George, writing to Sir 
James in September 1746, remarks, 
‘¢that with the money you brought 
back from Scotland, you will have 
a good deal of the Spanish money 
still in your hands,”’ which cannot 
be better applied than in relieving 
the necessities of the unfortunate 
exiles. ‘There is extant, too, a draft 
commission to Sir James, dated 
December 1746, to represent the 
Prince’s interests at the Court of 
France, where he was a /fersena 
grata to the Duke de Bouillon 
and the D’Argensons. The at- 
tempts which either Sir James or 
his friends at home were making 
to minimise his connection with 
the Stuart interest, and to procure 
his pardon, seem subsequently to 
have created suspicion in the French 
Ministers; and Sir James retired 
to Angouléme, where he resided 
until 1754, devoting himself with 
much success to the then infant 
science of political economy. Be- 
fore the breaking out of the seven 
years’ war with France, Sir James 
and his family migrated to Flan- 
ders, as their residence in a hostile 
country would not have contrib- 
uted to the peace which he was 
still assiduously endeavouring to 
make with his own Government. 
And it was mainly to cheer her 
brother and his wife, whose cir- 
cumstances were then apparently 
much depressed, that Mrs Calder- 
wood and her husband set out 
upon their venturesome expedition. 

Never, assuredly, was a sen- 
timental journey chronicled by 

2B 
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a more practical person. From 
that eventful June 3, 1756, when 
‘fat 4 afternoon I set out from 
Poltoun and sleeped at Pilmure,”’ 
the good dame is all eyes and ears, 
and, according to her own admis- 
sion, not a little tongue also. 
Hardly has she got over the Tweed 
than she has to take up her testi- 
mony anent Sabbath desecration 
by playing at football, and to record 
her admiration for the unwonted, 
not to say unwelcome, sight of has- 
socks for kneeling upon in Durham 
Cathedral, which she drily likens 
to ‘so many Cheshire cheeses.”’ 


“I think,” quoth Mrs Calderwood, 
“the cathedrall of Durham is the most 
ridiculous piece of expence I saw, to 
keep up such a pagentry of idle fel- 
lows in a country place, where there 
is nobody either to see or join with 
them, for there was not place for 
above fifty folks besides the per- 
formers.” 


But in spite of the air of crit- 
ical superiority with which she 
regards the Southrons and their 
ways, her journey to the metropolis 
was not altogether profitless. By 
the time she reached London, she 
had picked up a receipt for making 
Stilton cheese, another for salting 
butter, a pretty accurate estimate 
of how much an ‘‘aiker’’ land was 
rented at in the different shires 
through which she passed, and 
various weighty opinions of the 
different breeds of cattle she had 
met with. 

London was then excited over 
Admiral Byng’s failure off Min- 
orca, and Mrs Calderwood was not 
slow -to notice and satirise the 
wavering views of the statesmen, 
and the unreasoning clamours of 
the populace. Her sense of rever- 
ence, never very strong, quite de- 
serts her when she discovers that 
Ministers of State, instead of an- 
swering to the grand ideas which 
she had entertained of them, were 


‘a parcell of old ignorant senseless. 


bodies, who mind nothing but eat. 
ing and drinking, and rolling about 
in Hyde Park.”’ ee 


“There is no depending on news 
at London,” she continues ; “ there was 
a lye coined for every day I was there, 
and every one of them the English 
believed, providing it was agreeable, 
And the Court is no better informed 
than the vulgar: for, providing there 
are two lyes raised in one day, a good 
one in the forenoon; then the Duke 
of Newcastle drinks Mr Byng’s health 
at dinner: out comes a defeat in the 
afternoon ; he damns Mr Byng for a 
scoundrell. Out goes one of the Prin- 
cess’s masters to Kew; he tells Mr 
Byng has defeat the French. The 
Prince of Wales hears it; then it 
comes, Who told you, Heny Peny? At 
last it lands on the French dancing- 
master, who lays it on a Hanoverian 
officer, whose name he knew not. So 
the reports go abroad.” 


Mrs Calderwood could only 


speak of the Court by report, and’ 


indeed only saw fashionable so- 
ciety from side views at Ranelagh 
and Vauxhall. She does not en- 
dorse the general verdict on Mary 
Gunning, the Countess of Coven- 
try’s beauty, but regards her as ‘‘a 
pert, stinking-like hussy.”” ‘She 
was in dishabille, and very shabby 
drest, but was painted. over her 
very jaw-bones.’’ The. good lady 
of Polton never once allows her- 
self to be betrayed into admiration. 
London and its society she regards 
from a tolerant, not to say patron- 
ising point of view, that would have 
been infinitely amusing to contem- 


porary Cockneys could they have. 


been privileged to read and gifted 
to understand her correspondence. 
She is, however, disposed to be 
pleased with Greenwich Hospital, 
which she pronounces ‘‘a ridiculous 
fine thing,’’ and remarks that ‘‘no 
wonder the English are transport- 
ed with a place they can see about 
them in.” .zBut on the whole, she 
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yiews the sights of London very 
much in the spirit of Richie Moni- 
plies, who unblushingly maintained 
the superiority of the Edinburgh 
West Port to the Whitehall gate- 
ways of the great Holbien, and of 
the Water of Leith and the Nor’ 
Loch as navigable rivers compared 
tothe Thames. Even in the mat- 
ter of English cookery, with which 
her countrymen were popularly 
supposed not to quarrel, Mrs Cal- 
derwood is not to be appeased :— 


“As for their victualls they make 
such a work about, I cannot enter into 
the taste of [them]; or rather, I think, 
they have no taste to enter into. The 
meat is juicy enough, but has so little 
taste, that if [you] shut your eyes, 
you will not know by either taste or 
smell what you areeating. The lamb 
and veall look as if they had been 
blanched in water. The smell of 
dinner will never intimate that it is 
on the table. No such effluvia as 
beef and cabbadge was ever found at 
London. I never used to be fond of 
bacon or salt things, and did notreflect 


upon it, till after that I ate of them 
whenever I could, as it was without 
thinking but that it was better than 
it used to be, till I considered and 
found that it had been from its having 
more taste that made me have a 


natural desire for it. I am not sur- 
prised the English run into French 
cookry, or to’ speak with so much 
pleasure of rashers of bacon or of 
roasted beef, for their beef and bacon 
are their best.” 


Their London business despatched, 
the Calderwoods journeyed to Har- 
wich, and took the Government 
packet across to Helvoetsluys. 
The lady’s account of this doleful 
voyage has been frequently quoted ; 
and if our memory serves us rightly, 
her editor has somewhat toned 
down the eloquent force of her 
description. Suffice it to say, that 
a cross wind compelled them to 
cast anchor off the coast of Suffolk, 
‘“‘when every one fell a-vomiting, 
and there was such sighing and 
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groaning in the two cabins as I 
never heard the like.”’ 


“Mr Calderwood had got possession 
of the state-room, and there lay he 
snug, with the door shut, very squeam- 
ish. There was such a stink below 
that I durst not go down, so sat above 
till it was almost dark; then down and 
into bed as soon as possible, very, very - 
squeamish. I could not keep my feet 
in the cabin, and it was such an oper- 
ation betwixt John [John Rattray, 
their servant] and meto get off some of 
my clothes, and to get on my night- 
clothes, that had anybody been in- 
clined to laugh, they might have had 
a good subject. I at last got to bed, 
but such a night | think I never will 
forget.” 


The reader may, with profit and 
amusement, follow Mrs Calder- 
wood’s footsteps through Holland 
from Rotterdam to Delft and 
the Hague, where the Dutch 
Court was at that time presided 
over by the mother of the young 
Stadtholder, Princess Anne, daugh- 
ter of George II. The frugal and: 
industrious Dutch impress Mrs 
Calderwood more favourably than 
her own neighbours across the 
Tweed; but she complains that 
‘‘almost none of them have the: 
look of gentlemen or ladies.”” She 
finds the ‘‘ vivers’’ dear; but ‘‘their 
cookery is preferable to ours in 
all manner of stewes and stoved 
things.”” They travel on a érek- 
schuyt from the Hague to Amster- 
dam, commanded by a skipper who. 
‘*sits on his hungkers’’; and on 
the way she finds time to recall 
the following anecdote of Andrew 
Fletcher of Saltoun, the  well- 
known Scottish Republican and’ 
anti-Unionist :— 


«Salton could not endure the smoak 
of toback, and as he was in a night- 
scoot, the skip r and he fell out 
about his fortuading him to smoak,. 
Salton, finding he could not hinder 
him, went up and sat on the ridge of 
the boat, which bows like an arch, 
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The skipper was so contentious that 
he followed him, and on whatever 
side Salton sat he put his pipe in the 
cheek next him and whifed it in his 
face. Salton went down severall times, 
and brought up stones in his pocket 
from the ballast, and slipt them 
into the skipper’s pocket that was 
next the water, and when he found 
he had loadened him as much as 
would sink him, he gives him a shove 
so that over he hirsled. The boat 
went on, and Salton came down 
amongst the rest of the passengers, 
who probably were asleep, and fell 
asleep amongst the rest. In a little 
time Gow came the scoot against the 
side, on which they all damned the 
skipper ; but behold when they called 
there was no skipper, which would 
breed no great amazement in a Dutch 
company.” 


Flanders, however, does not 
yield the same gratification to 
Mrs Calderwood as Holland had 
done. Her Scottish Puritanism 
rises in furious wrath at the 
Church of Rome, and she writes 


so that:her editor has been obliged 
to exercise his judgment in excis- 
ing the more offensive remarks ; 
and he might, without much in- 


discretion, have gone a little 
further. Mrs Calderwood _in- 
dulges to the full in that coarse 
ridicule which—since the time 
when, in David Lindsay’s hands, 
it had proyed a most efficacious 
instrument in breaking the keys 
of Rome—has always been in high 
favour with Scottish controversial- 
ists. Mrs Calderwood wields these 
antique weapons with admirable 
skill; and we scarcely know 
whether we ought to be shocked 
at her utter lack of Christian 
charity or amused at her pro- 
fane absurdities, which, although 
less refined, recall the language 
which Voltaire much about the 
same time was making use of. 
Flanders was then full of English 
and Scottish priests. The religious 
houses were crowded with ladies 
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of the unfortunate families who 
had suffered in the cause of the 
Stuarts. The lady of Polton was 
as much an adept in the art of 
extracting information as a modern 
newspaper interviewer, and she 
managed to get many curious de- 
tails of monastic and conventual 
life from the Scotch priests and 
sisters whom she encountered, 
which are not the less readable 
for her own pungent criticisms. 

It was at Spa that the Calder- 
woods succeeded in meeting their 
relations; and they found the 
famous’ watering-place crowded 
with their countrymen, both Geor- 
gians and Jacobites, and with 
many notabilites from the Conti- 
nental States besides. We may 
note en passant that Flanders at 
that time seems to have been re- 
garded as a sort of quarantine for 
the British exiles, in which, away 
from the open influence of France, 
they might qualify themselves for 
the pardon which their friends 
were striving to procure for them. 
There was also the usual assem- 
blage of adventurers, sharpers, 
Jews, and eccentrics, who furnished 
Mrs Calderwood with excellent 
material for study and description. 
Some of her countrymen at least 
were thriving, for there was a pub- 
lic room kept by a Mr Hay, ‘‘ who 
was long about my Lady Errol,” 
and who also managed a ‘‘faro 
bank,’’ which had more attractions 
for the majority of visitors than 
the twice-a-week dances. Mrs 
Calderwood attributes this to the 
awkwardness of the women of the 
country, who cannot go through a 
country-dance, but ‘“hobble, hob- 
ble, and never stir a foot.”’ 


“There was a family of Jews there, 
Minheir Pinto, from Amsterdam, his 
lady, daughter, and son-in-law, an- 
other daughter and two sons, the 
oddest-like animals ever was seen, 
with high noses, and black round eyes 
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set close to them, like so many owls. 
They were the keenest dancers, and 
the worst at it ever was. After the 
ompany had looked with wonder at 
their dancing for severall nights, and 
the men had begun to shun dancing 
with them (for they always asked 
them), Lady Hellen (daughter of Lord 
Wemyss, and sister-in-law of Sir 
James Steuart) and Lord Garless 
(Garlies) danced a strathspey minuet : 
whenever the Jews saw that, they fell 
to it, they lap, they flaughtered so like 
hens with their feet tied together, 
that you might have bound the whole 
company with a straw; and they were 
delighted.” 


But there were more accom- 
plished personages at the ‘‘Spaw”’ 
who sat to Mrs Calderwood for 
their portraits, and with whom we 
have made acquaintance elsewhere. 
There was the rich Mr Spencer, 
afterwards the first Earl—then a 
young man travelling with his 
governor, but already married. 
His mother-in-law, Mrs Poyntz, 


commanded the party; ‘‘a deaf, 


short-sighted, loud-spoken, hack- 
ney-headed wife.’’ There was, too, 
the Prince Bishop of Osnaburgh, 
‘a very civill body, just like Mr 
Cunninghame the packman.’’ Then 
came Sir Thomas Worsley and his 
wife, and her brother Lord Dun- 
garven, and their cousin Lord 
Boyle—who had .a bad temper and 
a ‘‘strong Irish brog’’—and vari- 
ous military ladies, with whom 
Mrs Calderwood had some difficul- 
ty in hitting it off. To the social 
comminglings of these people, and 
to the inevitable scandals which 
float in the air of a watering-place, 
Mrs Calderwood does full justice; 
and we know of no work in which 
English life at a Continental spa 
in the eighteenth century has been 
so humorously and _ graphically 
described as in her letters. 

The Calderwoods had taken 
from home with them two Scotch 
servants, whose remarks and ex- 
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periences furnish much amusement 
throughout the letters. We have 
already seen John Rattray acting 
as lady’s-maid to Mrs Calderwood 
during the eventful night on board 
the packet. We may now quote 
the following story of his linguis- 
tic difficulties: — 


“We often got good sport with 
ems French and the mistakes that 
appened betwixt him and her [Lady 
Frances Steuart]. They wanted to 
have a Aaggas, but John said we must 
set our hearts by [beyond] that, for 
he had seen nothing like meal] in that 
town. That day Mr Calderwood had 
bid the landlady get him some hony, 
so when she was counting with John 
at night there was an article for mie/. 
‘Meal!’ says John; ‘devil a grain 
have I seen in your country! no, no, 
madam—no, no,’ and shook his head. 
“Upon this she came to Mr Calder- 
wood, who put John right, and told 
the woman what he had mistaken it 
for; upon which she produced meal, 
to the great joy of the company, who 
by this mistake got a haggas. 
“IT asked John one day how they 


‘called the maid of the house. 


“*T don’t know,’ says he, ‘ how they 
call the wemen-servants here, but 
they call us men dumbsticks.’ 

“«Troth,’ says I, ‘you are really 
well named at present.’ 

“However, John was very happy, 
for there were many Scots and Eng- 
lish dumbsticks there with whom he 
made merry. . . .«; Then comes Peggie 
Rainy. . ; 

“«QO sir!’ says she, ‘I was learn- 
ing French with Mr Hair and Mr 
Line, and you laught me out of [it]. 
I would have been a fine speaker if 
it had not been for you, but you said 
I was too old, and now I’m older 
and will never learn.’ 

“Indeeds he said true, for if she 
was told how to ask for a thing, she 
forgot or she was at the foot of the 
stair. Then she thought she would 
do like daft Jock and repeat it all 
the way: so one day she was wanting 
to walk to a fountain called 7Zone- 


- Jet, and after being directed the road 


was desired to ask anybody she met 
if that was the road to the Tonelet, 
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and thought she had got a fast grip 
of ‘le chemin a la Tonelet.’ 

“* Chambeing toutalon,’ says she to 
every one she met, and returned with- 
out finding the place. ‘Ay,’ says she, 
‘I that came from Edinburgh to Liege 
as if I had been led by a string, not 
to find a place within a mile of Spaw!’” 

It is gratifying to know that the 
Calderwoods had their brother re- 
stored to them shortly after the 
accession of George III., when Sir 
James Steuart was permitted to 
return home, and to live quietly 
on his estate. It was not how- 
ever, before the breach which had 
been gradually widening between 
the French Court and Sir James 
resulted in his arrest at Spa in 
1762, and his imprisonment in the 
fortress of Givet until the conclu- 
sion of the war. The French 
Government was scarcely to be 
blamed for this measure of pre- 
caution, illegal though it doubtless 
was ; for Sir James, standing on the 
borderland between the Stuarts 
and the English Government, and 
sharing the secrets of the former 
while he was most anxious to 
secure the friendship and forgive- 
ness of the latter, was certainly a 
person dangerous, to French inter- 
ests. When and in what manner 
Sir James succeeded in finally dis- 
entangling, himself from the Jaco- 
bite cause, has never been fully 
set forth. His friends and biogra- 
phers have carried their endeavours 
to .extenuate his connection with 
Jacobitism to dn extent which 
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presents us with quite a misleadi 
view of his connection with that 
movement ; and Colonel Fergusson 
has shown less than his usual 
critical insight in so unreservedly 
accepting their statements. Sir 
James as a politician does not 
figure to advantage. As a thinker 
and a writer, of a school much in 
advance of his age, he has never 
received the consideration which 
he deserves. As the earliest expo- 
sitor in this country of Political 
Economy as a distinct science, he 
is entitled to no small amount of 
the credit which is usually be- 
stowed on his better known suc- 
cessor Adam Smith. 

We presume the time is not far 
off when many of the other Club- 
books are to be rifled in the same 
way as the ‘‘Coltness Collections” 
have been made to yield their 
treasures. These monuments of 
editorial acumen and patient re- 
search are, it is to be feared, sealed 
books to this generation of super- 
ficial readers, while so many 
sources of interest are buried 
within their boards that they 
present a most inviting field for 
the enterprising “#érateur. If 
such be the inevitable fate of, the 
Bannatyne, Abbotsford, Roxburghe, 
and Spalding store-houses, we can 
only wish that they may be as- 
sailed with the same taste and 
literary skill as have produced the 
delightful volume which we now 
lay down. 
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Stories from Bojardo: Orlando. 


STORIES FROM BOJARDO. 


ORLANDO, 


At Scandiano, a castle at the 
foot of the Apennines, seven miles 
from Reggio, was born in the year 
1434 Matteo Bojardo, who from 
thence took his title of Count. 
He held various public offices, and 
died, aged sixty, governor of Reg- 
gio, having been loved and trusted 
by his feudal superiors, the Dukes 
of Ferrara. But with his active 
employments he combined a great 
love for letters—fruits of which 
were his numerous translations 
from classic authors and his Latin 
Eclogues. More important than 
these were his contributions to the 
vast collection of Italian sonnets 
and odes, in which the affection 
kindled in his heart by an other- 


wise nameless Rosa, by Antonia 
Caprara, and (let us hope) by the 
noble Taddea Gonzaga, whom he 
married after these youthful flir- 
tations ended, found expression. 
His biographer, Panizzi, pronoun- 
ces that, ‘‘ of all the lyrical poets 
of his age, Bojardo is undoubtedly 
the most simple and _pathetic,”’ 
and considers him as honourably 
distinguished from the servile 
copyists of Petrarch by outpour- 
ings of natural feeling more like 
those of his predecessors than of 
his successors. Here is one speci- 
men. His lady-love is absent, and 
Bojardo apostrophises her drooping 
flowers :.— 


Discoloured flowerets, violets turned white, 
That softly wave as moves the wanton air, 
Where has your lady gone? ah! tell me; where 
Has gone the sun that used to give you light ? 
«‘When the sun went, then went our lady bright, 
Who daily made our beauties grow more fair ; 
And, since such good is 'reft us, we despair, 
And how we grieve display to all men’s sight.” 
Unhappy violets, flowers unfortunate, 
Forsaken of the warmth and light divine 
That you that radiance clear was wont to lend! 
“Thou sayest sooth: us in our roots hard fate 
Thus smites, but thou in deepest heart dost pine 
For loss that leads thee with us to thine end.” 


Another opens prettily. We may receiving the Lady Taddea’s con- 
suppose it written on the poet’s sent to be his:— 


Give me full-handed roses, lilies, shed 
Around me flowers, chief the sweet violet; 
Let each whose eyes were by my sorrows wet, 
Pluck the fruit with me by my joy dispread. 
Give to me flowers, pure white and blushing red, 
Let their fair colours be together set ; 
Odours of love breathe round me, mingling met, 
That place may with my thought to match be led, 
For pardon on me has my gentle foe, 
With peace bestowed, and wills to save my life, 
Since pity is her chiefest boast and praise. 
Then marvel not that with pure fires I glow, 
Since marvel rather ‘tis that in such strife 
Of gladness my poor heart to burst delays, 
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But undoubtedly Bojardo’s best 
title to remembrance is to be found 
in his ‘Orlando Innamorato.’ ‘To 
him belongs the glory of having 
projected and partly carried out 
a vast epic poem—widely different, 
indeed, from the classic epos, yet 
with powers and graces of its own 
—which our own Milton read with 
delight, and which Ariosto gained 
world-wide fame by finishing. 
Eclipsed, indeed, by the far more 
renowned ‘Orlando Furioso,’ it is 
yet fair to claim a reading for 
Bojardo’s verse, on the ground 
that without it the early part of 
Ariosto’s story is not fully intelli- 
gible; and that also—however more 
vigorously depicted by the later 
poet—all his principal characters 
are transferred by him from the 
pages of the earlier to his own. 
Charlemain himself, and his pal- 
adins Orlando, Rinaldo, Oliver, 
Ogier, and the traitor Gano, are 
each of them personages, not, in- 
deed, invented by Bojardo, but 
presented by him in their Italian 
dress ready to his successor’s hand. 
The very names of Ariosto’s Sara- 
cen warriors are often due to his 
forerunner, who introduces us to 
Ferraguto, Gradasso, Sacripante, 
and Mandricardo; and who is 
said, while pondering out hunting 
what name would best suit his 
fiercest African chieftain, to have 
been suddenly struck by the ap- 
propriateness of Rodomonte.' and 
to have straightway ridden home 
and set the bells of the church 
of Scandiano a-ringing for joy 
at his discovery. Bojardo paints 
to us the fierce Amazon Mar- 
phisa in even stronger colours 
than those used afterwards by 
Ariosto, and provides for him 
the true hero and heroine of the 
‘Orlando Furioso’ in Ruggier and 
Bradamante; while the. vagrant 


Angelica is his peculiar and 
property, dropped afterwards by 
Ariosto almost too hastily for his 
reader’s perfect satisfaction. 

For Bojardo may claim the some- 
what doubtful praise of havi 
taught Ariosto how to desert the 
old romancer’s track in one most 
important respect. Their tales 
showed the Paladins, especially 
Orlando, not as lovers, but as 
warriors. Pulci, Bojardo’s contem- 
porary, followed their guidance in 
the serious portions of his ‘Mor- 
ante.’ To him Orlando is simply 
the faithful spouse of the fair Alda; 
to whom some of his latest thoughts 
are given when. he is-.about to die 
on the fatal field of Roncesvalles, 
as a brave knight and a Chris- 
tian should, clasping the cross on 
his good sword Durindana to his 
heart. But Bojardo was a bold in- 
novator. Stimulated by the pop- 
ularity of the love-tales of King 
Arthur’s Court, he resolved on mak- 
ing Orlando love as_ passionately 
as Lancelot; and on making love 
not ambition, the mainspring of 
his poem. Its very title, ‘The 
Enamoured Orlando,’’ was a con- 
tradiction to the old ‘‘Song of 
Roland’”’; while it bespoke before- 
hand a favourable hearing from 
men like Bojardo’s contemporaries, 
more disposed to lend ear to 


“ The idle singer of an empty day,” 


than to hearken to the call to as- 
cend the hill which Virgil and 
Dante climbed together. 

Yet, though very popular in its 
own day, the ‘ Orlando Innamorato,’ 
as Bojardo wrote it, is now a poem 
difficult of access. It has been 
replaced to the ordinary Italian 
reader by one in which Berni 
dismissed the elder poet’s Lom- 
bardisms for pure Florentine ex- 
pressions, and endeavoured to 


a 





- 1 The father of our “rodomontade.”’ 
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smooth his rugged  versification 


into harmony with the ease and 

ce of Ariosto;—as Dryden, 
at a greater distance of time, retold 
Chaucer’s ‘‘Knightes Tale,’’ and 
taught his Palamon and Arcite the 
language of the Court of Charles 
the second. Inso doing both often 
spoiled what they tried to improve. 
Men still turn with pleasure from 
the sonorous couplets of Pope and 
Dryden to Chaucer’s ‘‘ well of Eng- 
lishe undefyled.’’ And Panizzi, to 
whom we owe so good an edition 
of the two ‘ Orlandos,’ says, that 
‘candid and competent judges will 
often be compelled to admit that the 
lines of the old bard are superior 
to those of Berni.’’ But the story 
being the same, men have been 
generally contented to use this later 
version; and so Berni has been 
remembered, and Bojardo, to whom 
belongs all the merit (such as it is) 
of the invention of the poem, has 
been forgotten,—hidden by him 
unjustly on the one side, and on 
the other justly overshadowed by 
the superior fame of Ariosto. 

The oblivion to which his work 
has been consigned has been re- 
flected by outward circumstances. 
The paintings which his descendant 
had made to illustrate his poem 
have vanished from the walls of 
Scandiano’s castle: ‘‘ the halls where 
ladies and knights listened to the 
adventures of the Paladins are now 
used as granaries. Even the great 
Paladin Orlando was vainly in- 
trusted with the wardenship of the 
place. He was painted in full armour, 
standing giant-like behind the gate 
of the castle, to defend its entrance. 
Scarcely any trace now remains 
of the hero’s features. That time 
should have destroyed these perish- 
able monuments, consecrated to the 
glory of Bojardo,’’ adds Panizzi, 
from whom this account is taken 
“is not, however, so extraordinary 
as that the poem to which Italy 
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owes the ‘ Furioso’ should have been 
so shamefully neglected, and that 
the poet whose footsteps Ariosto 
chose to follow, should have been 
so ungratefully forgotten.” 

Shall we awaken for a brief sea- 
son the echoes that have long been 
slumbering in the courts and gal- 
leries of that deserted castle, and 
listen to the song which told of the 
exploits and sorrows of Orlando? 
With him we begin, as seems fittest. 
But many tales, with which his own. 
connection is of the slightest, may 
be extracted from the poem which 
bears his name; for the ‘Orlando 
Innamorato’ is, according to all the 
accustomed canons, a highly. irreg- 
ular poem. Panizzi, indeed, traces 
for us an orderly plan amidst its 
mazes, showing us how the whole 
story turns on Orlando’s love for 
Angelica; how without this there 
would have been no invasion of 
France by Mandricardo, no absence 
of her best champion in her most 
critical moments. We can see 
dimly that this is so, can believe 
that a larger space would have 
been cleared for the hero towards 
the end, had not age and the mis- 
fortunes of his country paralysed 
Bojardo’s hand, and made him 
break off as he does abruptly under 
the pressure of Charles VIII.’s in- 
vasion of Italy, to die in the De- 
cember of 1494, felix opportunt- 
tate mortis—leaving his country in 
the grasp of the French intruder. 
But, in the long two books and 
fragment of a third which he 
has left us, the main road is so 
often deserted, the by-paths en- 
tered on lead through such thorny 
and sometimes such miry places, 
that a guide is needed to help us 
back to the forsaken highway;. or 
else to direct us to ramble where 
the turf is softest, the flowers 
spring thickest, and the birds sing 
most sweetly. 

Let us then follow Orlando to- 
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day, wherever the path looks invit- 
ing; beginning where the poem 
begins, at Charlemain’s court plen- 
ary in Paris. 

The Emperor is seated on his 
golden chair at his Round Table, 
looking on his Paladins and the 
splendidly attired barons and la- 
dies of his Court. A_ general 
truce has been proclaimed, and 
therefore many Saracens from Spain 
are reposing as the Emperor’s 
guests on soft carpets and cush- 
ions spread for their accomoda- 
tion. Into this scene of mirth and 
festivity there enters a lovely lady, 
Angelica, Princess of Cathay, at- 
tended by her brother Argalia. 
The original of Tasso’s Armida, 
this beautiful enchantress has been 
commissioned by her wily father, 
Galaphron, to steal as many cham- 
pions away as possible from the 
defence of Christendom. Her 
brother, who bears a charmed lance 
of gold before which every opponent 
must fall, challenges the assembled 


chivalry, and promises his sister's 


hand as the reward of victory. The | 


challenge, indeed, proves ulti 
fatal to himself, as he is slain a few 
days later by the stout Saracen 
Ferraguto, and his wonder-worki 
lance passes into the keeping of 
Astolpho. But before this happens, 
Angelica’s beauty has produced 
strange effects. When she first 
enters the festal hall, guarded by 
her attendant giants and by her 
brother, the fairest ladies of the 
Court look fair no longer :— 
“The morning-star she seemed, the 
lily bright, 
The garden's crown and choicest rose 
of bowers.” 
When she has preferred her re- 
quest to the Emperor, and kneel- 
ing awaits his answer to her 
brother’s challenge, every man 
present looks at her with wonder; 
but Orlando is the most moved of 
all. His countenance changes, his 
heart trembles, and he chides him- 
self, but vainly, for his folly :— 


30 

«“ Ah, fool Orlando!” in his heart he said, 

“Why let thyself at will be borne away? 

Canst thou not see thine error, but misled 

From God must farther yet and farther stray ? 

By what strange fortune whither am I sped? 

A helpless captive, I must needs obey ; 

I, whom the whole world could not make afraid, 

Now, without arms, am vanquished by a maid. 


Seaver 2eg ead 
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“Of that serenest face the vision sweet 

I cannot sever from my inmost heart, 

My life without her I can feel retreat, 

My spirit step by step from me depart: 

Nor strength nor courage here avail to meet 

Love, who now rules me with compelling art. 

Wisdom and counsel here no help can make,— 


I see the better course, the worse I take.” 
—B, i. Cole 


sO over- come out before Orlando’s. And 
mastering although so reluctant- when, the combats having ended 
ly submitted to, all things from contrary to Galaphron’s expecta 


Against this passion, 


the first conspire. When lots are tion, Rinaldo has been seen in 
drawn for the privilege of fighting pursuit of the brother and_ sister, 
for Angelica’s hand, thirty names the torments of jealousy become 
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more than the knight can bear. 
«] know not,’’ he says, ‘‘ whether 
this angelic being will ever con- 
descend to love me; but whoso- 
ever shall be loved by her, will be 
jn sooth good fortune’s son, and 
wear the crown among the happy.” 
So saying, he rises from his 

of weeping, disguises himself in a 
dark vermilion surcoat, and rides 
off to the forest of Ardennes. 


Orlando. 
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There his search is fruitless for 
many days. At last cruel fate 
allows him one glimpse of the lady 
of his heart. He comes upon An- 
gelica fast asleep in a secluded 
corner of the forest. Orlando 
gazes on her as she slumbers by a 
rivulet, like ‘‘a man divided from 
life.’’ He dares not disturb her, 
where 


69. 
She slept by beauty so adorned that hour 
Thought cannot reach it, hand far less can write; 
The grass seemed bursting round her into flower, 
The stream, of love discoursing at the sight. 
All whom now beauty with renown doth dower, 
Or in the days when beauty showed most bright, 
Compared with her were like the stars in sheen 
To Dian’s, or like hers by sunlight seen. 


But while Orlando stands silent in 
respectful contemplation, he is sud- 
denly attacked by Angelica’s bois- 
terous lover, Ferraguto. With 
hands—little as she then suspects 
it—red from the slaughter of her 


hapless brother,! he proceeds to 
measure swords for her with Or- 


lando. The clash of arms awakes 
the lady, who swiftly bounds on 
her palfrey and rides away. Or- 
lando’s proposal to adjourn the de- 
cision of their conflict and follow 
her being refused, he loses her for 


a long season—since, disappointed ' 


in the hopes with which she came 
westward, the enchantress pro- 
nounces a spell, and is borne by 
her attendant spirits to her far- 
distant home in Asia. 

When Orlando learns where she 
has gone, he prepares at once to 
follow her; but the road is blocked 
by many and diverse perils. 
First the knight encounters the 
monster Zambardo at the Bridge 


—B. i. c. 3. 


of Death, and only slays him to 
fall entangled in his iron net, 
whence he is delivered by a can- 
nibal Cyclops, who breaks its links 
with Orlando’s own sword, in the 
fruitless endeavour to kill its in- 
vulnerable owner. No sooner is 
the Paladin free than he attacks 
and slays his intended devourer, 
and, directed by a hermit, brings 
out many trembling captives shut 
up by him, like Ulysses and his 
companions in the cave of Poly- 
phemus. 

But Orlando only overcomes 
these formidable dangers to get 
more hopelessly separated than 
ever from the object of his wishes. 
A courier, hastening to call Sacri- 
pante, King of Circassia, to the 
rescue, has informed him of 
Angelica’s peril. She is besieged 
in Albracca by Agrican, King of 
Tartary, a suitor for her hand 
who, since his offer has been re- 
fused, has determined to enforce 








1 The death of Argalia, slain after the accidental loss of his magic lance, is one 
of the few mournful incidents of the ‘Orlando Innamorata’—where the bloodiest 
fights, asfaras the ordinary rank and file are concerned, pass with as little loss 
to their all but invulnerable chiefs as did the battles of the Italian condottiert 


to their well-steeled men. 
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its acceptance by arms. Her 
devoted lover sees here an oppor- 
tunity to win her regard, and 
hastens his steps towards Cathay. 
But as he rides onward he falls 
into the toils of one of those fays 
whose palaces of delight are favour- 
ite subjects for Bojardo’s pencil 
—the wily Dragontina. His road 
is crossed by a deep river, above 
which rise lofty towers. A damsel 
stands on the bridge that leads to 
them, and bids him keep the cus- 
tom of the castle by drinking of its 
refreshing waters from a golden 
cup. But those deceitful waters 
rob the knight of all remembrance 
of the past. Angelica fades from 
his mind—so does Charlemain ; 
nay, he ceases to know himself. 
As in a dream, he rides over the 
drawbridge into the court, and 
there dismounting, gazes idly on 
its columns of amber with golden 
bases, its arcades paved by white 
and green marbles, with roofs of 
gold and azure. Hence men pass 
to Dragontina’s garden, where her 
numerous captives disport them- 
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selves. It enjoys a perpetual 
spring, and within its marble 
walls the loveliest flowers 
amid branching cedars and tall 
palms. On the very day of Or. 
lando’s arrival his cousin Astol: 
comes there seeking for him, ac- 
companied by Brandimarte; whose 
lady-love, the prudent Fiordelisa, 
warns them not to drink of the 
enchanted cup. Assoonas 
tina sees these intruders, she calls 
on Orlando and bids him drive 
them forth. He, with no thought 
save to obey her bidding, at once 
unties his steed Brigliadoro froma 
rose-tree, mounts him, and ridés to 
the attack. Astolpho, amazed at 
the onslaught, owes his life to the 
powerful horse he is riding, which 
clears the garden wall, high as it 
is, at a bound, and outstrips even 
the fleet Brigliadoro in his flight. 
Brandimarte remains a prisoner. 
Hence it comes that not Orlando, 
as he had purposed and hoped, but 
Astolpho, rides on to that siege of 
which the renown echoes even in 
Milton’s ‘ Paradise Regained’ :— 


“ When Agrican, with all his northern powers, 
Besieged Albracca, as romances tell, 
The city of Gallaphrone, from thence to win 
The fairest of her sex, Angelica, 
His daughter, sought by many prowest knights, 
Both Paynim and the peers of Charlemain.” 


The defences are strong; the town 
has high walls and an almost im- 
pregnable citadel ; and the Orada, 
which washes one side of it, is 
too deep to be forded even in the 
summer droughts. Nevertheless 
the Tartar king proves a most 
formidable assailant. | Astolpho, 
after a brief and brilliant career of 
successes, is taken prisoner; Sac- 
ripante receives all but deadly 
wounds—the smart of which he 
cannot feel so long as he sees 
the flower of all ladies watching 
him from her battlements; and at 
length the defenders outside are 


—B, iii. 

put to flight, and Agrican and his 
hordes ride after them through the 
gates into the city. Confronted 
there successfully for a time by 
Sacripante in spite of his wounds, 
and by the Turk Torindo, the nor- 
thern host finally overpower their 
resistance, and force them to take 
refuge along with Angelica and her 
father in the citadel, while sword 
and fire rage through the hapless 
town. 

In the castle the situation seems 
desperate, unprovisioned as it 15 
and defended by only thirty men. 
For a brief while Angelica sits 
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there lamenting the hard fate that 
seems delivering her up to her un- 
welcome wooer—with tears which 
her poet says might have moved a 
awild beast or dragon to pity her. 
But quickly she bethinks herself of 
Orlando—whose love she despises 
through her vain passion for Rin- 
aldo, but whose valour she admires 
—and resolves to go in search of him. 
She is possessed of a magic ring, 
which, worn on the finger, nullifies 
all enchantments, and, placed in the 
mouth, makes its owner invisible. 
So provided, she can pass fearlessly 
through the invaders’ camp, which 
she does, promising her little garri- 
son to return with succour within 
twenty days, and bidding them kill 
their horses and live on them until 
then. On her adventurous ride she 
meets with Fiordelisa amid strange 
perils, and is told by her where 
tolook for Orlando. Hastening to 


Dragontina’s garden, she dismounts, 
hides her palfrey outside its walls, 
places the ring in her mouth, and 


enters them unseen. Soon she 
espies Orlando, fully armed, keep- 
ing watch by a fountain, with his 
horse grazing near him. She slips 
her ring on to his finger, and all 
Dragontina’s spells are rendered 
fruitless in a moment. Orlando 
recovers his senses, and at the 
same instant sees the lady whom 
he loves so passionately standing 
beside him. The palace, the gar- 
den, and its encircling river vanish, 
and the captives of the sorceress 
stand round Angelica~in the wild 
wood, and listen readily to her call 
to the succour of Albracca. They 
Swear to raise its siege or perish, 
and placing Angelica on her steed, 
ride off with Orlando at their head 
on this most promising adventure. 

Fast as they go, however, they 
would have arrived too late, and 
Truffaldino’s treachery would have 
yielded up the fortress had not the 

ve Agrican contemptuously re- 


Orlando. 
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fused. to receive it at such vile 
handS. As it is, when the dis- 
tressed princess and her champions, 
after travelling day and night, first 
see Albracca from an opposite 
hill, Galaphron’s banner - still 
waves over its citadel. So vast, 
however, is the eamp that sur- 
rounds it, so numerous the pennons 
that float over the opposing forces, 
that Angelica forgets her ring’s 
power, and trembles at the thought 
of going through them. But, 
against her wish, her knights in- 
sist on escorting their fair charge 
through the very midst of the ad- 
verse host. There are only nine of 
them; but they feel that they are 
a match for all the Tartar army. 
Orlando and Brandimarte ride first 
and clear the way; then comes 
Angelica encompassed by a body- 
guard of four; while the three 
others protect the rear. The 
beautiful face for which so many 
swords are drawn, turns pale as 
death ere the perilous charge be- 
gins. But Orlando sounds his 
great ivory horn, hollowed out of 
a single elephant’s tusk—the horn 
that is one day to awaken the 
echoes of Roncesvalles; and at its 
sound there is no king or knight 
in the Tartar host who does not 
feel afraid—save only Agrican 
himself, who mounts and rides out 
with all his army to accept the 
challenge. The nine knights are 
hard pressed by the vast numbers 
opposed to them. Two of the 
rear-guard are at last overthrown, 
after performing prodigies of val- 
our; and the four barons are so 
closely engaged that Angelica has 
to call with tears on Orlando to 
deliver her from the grasp of San- 
taria, one of the hated Agrican’s 
soldier’s. He has snatched her from 
her saddle, and is carrying her away 
from her sorely beset defenders. 
Orlando prepares to smite him, but 
the coward Tartar makes the 
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princess his shield. ‘« Strike him succour, and finish their own pri- 
at any risk to me,’ cries the vate combat next day: which js 
desperate Angelica. But Durin- most valiant, the result then must 
dana is to be put to nosuch use. show; meantime he owns that he 
Orlando doubles his mighty fist, has found his match, although till 
dashes out her captor’s brains with- now he had supposed that none 
out any risk to his lady, and bears could be such but the renowned 
her safe into her-stronghold. Orlando. ‘To the champion before 
Next day he, with four knights, him, whose name he as yet knows 
defies the whole besieging army. not, he offers his vassal kingdom of 
King Agrican answers the challenge Muscovy. 
alone, bidding the rank and file keep No one ever appealed in vain 
back while he measures his strength to the Count of Brava’s court- 
against this new opponent. He is esy. The combatants part; and 
amazed, as he well may be, to see Agrican’s gold-circleted helm car- 
how the blows of his strong sword ries encouragement to his fol- 
Tranchera rebound harmless from lowers. But their partial success 
the helmet which was of yore Al- is so much impeded by Orlando, 
monte’s, and from its wearer’s in- that, later in the day, Agrican sees 
vulnerable frame. On the other that he can gain no victory so long 
hand, Orlando, charmed by the ashe fights in the adverse ranks; 
bravery of his antagonist, prays and determines to draw him from 
that he may be enabled to reward them by a pretended flight, finish 
it by converting him to the true their interrupted combat, kill him, 
faith. and then return to accomplish his 
Their fight cannot that day be triumph. The first part of this 
aought out, for a relieving army design he is able to carry out. 
udvances to the walls of Albracca, The Count pursues him into adark 
dnder the command of the re- forest, where they fight undisturbed 
,oubtable virago Marphisa, whose by a fountain. Agrican prefaces 
ssistance—formidable, as he after- the combat by offering life to his 
wards finds to friends no less than adversary if only he will leave him 
to foes— King Galaphron -has undisturbed to gain his victory. 
obtained. Agrican sees his own ‘‘For,’’ he says, ‘‘I call heaven 
troops in peril, and thereupon be- and the sun to witness, that to 
seeches Orlando, as he ever loved me it is displeasure and grief to 
lady, to allow him to go to their slay thee.” 


36. 


The Count with kindly passion answer made, 
Since pity now had seized upon his heart: 

“ The braver thou and kinglier,” he said, 

“The more in sooth this sorrow gives me smart 
That thou, no Christian yet, must low be laid 
In death, among damned souls to have thy part 
Ah! wouldst thou but save life and soul to-day 
Let me baptise thee, and then go thy way.” 


37 


Said Agrican, and on him fixed his eyes: 
“If Christian, thou must sure Orlando be 
Not even to be King of Paradise 

Would I give up this great felicity. 
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Orlando. 


But now I warn thee, and of this advise,— 

Of things divine say nothing unto me, 

For thou wouldst all thy preaching vainly spend: 
Let each with sword in hand his faith defend.” 


Having so said, he proceeds to offer 
Tranchera as his most convincing 
argument; but the fight goes on 
without perceptible advantage to 
either side from noon till night. 
‘What shall we do?” says the 
Count, as soon as darkness has 
made fighting impossible. <‘‘ Sleep 
on the meadow,”’ replies Agrican, 
‘cand resume our battle with the 
dawn.’’ Orlando lies down beside 
the fountain; his chivalrous foe 
rests under a great pine-tree hard 
by. Before they fall asleep Or- 
lando makes another effort for 
the salvation of the knight whose 
hard blows have won his entire 
esteem, ‘‘Look’’ he says, ‘‘at 
that silver moon and at those 
golden stars. They as- well as the 
sun were made by God for the 
benefit of the human race.’’ But 


he receives no encouragement; for 
Agrican rejoins, ‘* You want to talk 
to me about the faith, I see. I 


understand no science. When I 
was a child I broke my only 
teacher’s head; and since then no 


—B. i. c. 18. 


man has been willing to risk his by 
giving me instruction. Learning 
is for priests and doctors. I know 
enough since I know how to hunt, 
joust, and fight.’’ Orlandoanswers: 
‘*T agree with you that man’s chief 
honour lies in arms. Still know- 
ledge adorns a brave heart as the 
flowers do a meadow, and he who 
never thinks of the eternal Creator 
is not much better than an ox, a 
stone, or a block; while without 
learning we cannot think aright of 
the supreme and lofty Divine Ma- 
jesty.’’ Agrican is more impressed 
by these words than he chooses to 
show. But for the present he de- 
clines further discourse on matters 
where his ignorance places him at 
a disadvantage, and wishing in- 
stead to talk of arms or love, he 
requests his friendly foe to tell 
him, first, whether he is indeed the 
far-famed Orlando; next, why he 
has come to Cathay; and lastly, 
whether, as all knights should, he 
has loved. 


47. 


The Count replied: “I am Orlando, he 
Who Almont and his brother Troian slew ; 
Love from mine own self hath divided me, 
And made me wander thus in countries new, 
And, to declare mine whole estate to thee, 
My heart is given, her will with it to do, 
Unto the daughter-of King oe cca 


Who in Albracca’s city has his t 


rone. 


48. 


“ You with great fury on her father war, 
His country and his fort from him to take; 
But I by Love am led here from afar, 
To please that damsel for her own dear sake, 
For honour, or the Faith—our guiding-star— 
I oft have fought before, but now I make 
War only that fair lady to acquire; 
And nought beside there is that I desire.” 
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When Agrican hears not only 
that the foreign knight is, as he 
suspected, Orlando, but that so 
valiant a champion is his rival for 
the hand of Angelica, his whole 
countenance changes, he sighs and 
weeps like one distraught, and his 
heart is distracted by a wild tumult 
of jealousy. ‘‘One of us must lie 
dead on this turf to-morrow,’’ he 
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at last exclaims passionately: «be. 
fore that last fight begins, yield the 
maiden to me. I cannot: bear that 
any one should love her but myself 
while | live: if you kill me, no one 
will know that you have renounced 
her for so short a time; and if J 
kill you, you will only have given 
her up an hour sooner than you 
otherwise must.”’ 


52. 
“My promises,” Orlando answered, “ever 
I well have kept, so many as I made; 
But, if what now you ask | promise, never 
Can I maintain it even with oaths to aid: 
My limbs I from my frame as soon could sever, 
Or mine own eyes pluck out, or disarrayed 
Of heart and spirit live,—as I could bear 


To cease to love Ange 


Enraged at this refusal, Agrican 
springs at once on his horse, and 
insists on renewing the combat, al- 
though in the dark. It goes on 
till long after dawn. ‘Tremendous 
strokes are given on both sides; 
but Agrican’s only stupefy without 


wounding, while Orlando’s draw 
I 


lica the fair.” 


blood. At last Durindana cleaves 
her fatal way to the seat of life, 
and the death-blow effects the con- 
version which Orlando’s arguments 
essayed in vain. ‘The mighty war- 
rior totters, and feels himself about 
to fall from his horse. 


2. 


He lost his power to see, his face grew pale 
Like his who on near Death has fixed his eyes; 
Yet, though with spirits and with breath that fail, 


He on Orlando called 
And in low whispers: 


with words most wise, 
“TI believe,” he sighed, 


“On this your God upon the cross who died.” 


“Baptise me, Baron, in 


13. 
* 
this fountain’s wave 


Before my speech has left me utterly ; 
That if my life to sin I wilful gave, 
At least in death I may not God defy. 


May He who came ou 


r human race to save, 


Receive my soul that owns its misery : 
My sins are many, I with sorrow own, 
But very great the mercy He has shown.”—B. i. c. 19. 


Tears of contrition prove the 
sincerity of this appeal, while the 
mourner’s eyes are steadfastly fixed 
on theaven. But resigning to his 


conqueror ‘‘the best steed that 
ever knight bestrode,’’ the dying 
man bids Orlando make haste with 
his charitable work. 


15. 


“Lift me from out the saddle, valiant peer! 
For I no longer can upraise my head. 
Oh do not leave my soul to perish here! 
At once baptise me, who e’en now am dead! 





Orlando. 


Thou too wilt grieve and be of evil cheer, 

If thus from earth thou lettest me be sped.” 

This said he, and yet many words beside. 

Oh how the Count felt sad and grieved that tide! 
16. 


Hot tears were running over all his face, 

As to the earth he sprang from saddle-bow ; 

He clasped the wounded king in kind embrace, 
And on the fountain’s marble-brink laid low: 
Weeping insatiate still he begged for grace 

And pardon with soft accents, from his foe. 

Then he baptised him in the fountain’s wave, 
God praying, with clasped hands, his soul to save. 


17. 
A brief while passed, and then he found him cold, 
‘In face and all his body deadly chill; 
And saw thereby that life had loosed her hold. 
He left him lying by the fountain-rill, 
All armed as best beseemed a warrior bold, 
With sword in hand and crown on helmet still.! 


The adventures which follow It is turning unfavourably to Rin- 
seem poor after this fine scene. aldo; so the lady whose love he 
We will pass over them, and re- has slighted resolves to save him, 
turn with Orlando to- Albracca, even at the risk of almost certain 
where he finds Angelica once more death to the man who loves her 
exposed to the greatest danger: so faithfully. She calls Orlando to 
since her redoubtable ally Mar- her just as he has delivered an all 
phisa has turned against her. So but fatal stroke, tells him that she 
when Orlando makes his way back wishes to put his love to one more 
to her, she receives him with the test before giving it the final re- 
utmost show of love, regales him compense, and bids him at once 
richly, and promises him her hand ride off and destroy the garden of . 
as the reward of the exploits he the great enchantress Falerina, and 
is to perform for her. deliver her captives from her de- 

Intoxicated by love, Orlando vouring dragon—the jaws of which 
does not hesitate to defy his own Angelica herself only escaped by 
friend and cousin Rinaldo, who, virtue of her magic ring during her 
unknown to Angelica, is fighting recent wanderings. The obedient 
in Marphisa’s ranks. One day knight asks no questions, raises 
cannot decide the battle of two no difficulties. The thought of 
such champions. It is adjourned receiving Angelica for his bride 
to the next. Meantime, however, overpowers all scruples, and even 
Angelica learns the name of the blinds him to the dishonour of 
hero whom, for her sake, Orlando leaving an adversary unvanquished. 
is seeking to kill, and discovers in He sets off at once. A transient 
Rinaldo the object of her own un- pang of remorse visits the mind of 
tequited passion. She insists on Angelica. She feels ashamed for 
leaving her castle and being her- a moment of sacrificing so devoted 
self a spectator of the combat. a lover to the insensible Rinaldo; 





_' To these touching stanzas Tasso has been indebted for some suggestions for 
his “ Death of Clorinda.” He can well afford to acknowledge the obligation. 
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but she excuses herself as a passive Love. 


agent in the hand of the tyrant 


40. 





Her words are:— 


Orlando never will return again ; 
For nought can help him, either strength or skill, 


In that right perilous road 


that he has ta’en, 


On which I sent him. King of Heaven! how ill 
I did, despatching from me to be slain 

A man so mighty, at my cruel will! 

But yet God knows I could not bear the sight 
Of death o’ertaking mine own well-loved knight. 


41 


Therefore great Brava’s Count must shortly die, 
Only the son of Aymon’s life to save. 

Much more than life ¢/zs loved me tenderly ; 
That no compassion gives me, or e’er gave. 

I needs must hear my conscience’ chiding cry, 
See how in this I right to wrong enslave ; 

But yet the fault is Love's, who breaks all law 


His subjects where him pleases on to draw. 


But of such perfidy on his lady’s 
part Orlando has not the faintest 
suspicion. He rides onward, pur- 
suing his perilous quest, warmed 
by memories of the sunny glances 
with which he was sent forth; and 
when tempted. by the treachery of 
a lady whom he falls in with to 
speak ill of women, he smites his 
own mouth for having done so, and 
_ bids himself remember that for 
the goodness of Angelica alone 
all other women are worthy to be 
had in esteem. 

The debt the sex owe to one 
who so honours them is partly 
paid by a mystic maiden, who 
suddenly presengs herself to ex- 
plain to the knight the course 
he must take to encounter the 
dangers of Falerina’s garden. Af- 
ter describing them, she tells him 
how the enchantress even now is 
preparing for his reception. Hav- 
ing foreseen through her art the 
coming of a Western’ knight 


named Orlando to destroy her 
power, she is labouring to temper 
a blade which can cut through 
even his flesh, made invulnerable 
by magic, 

Having fully learned the risks 


—B. i. c. 28. 


to which he is about to expose 
himself, the dauntless knight sets 
off, albeit, swordless and __horse- 
less; for in divers adventures on 
the road, he has,suffered the tem- 
porary loss of both Durindana and 
Brigliadoro. The garden is sur- 
rounded by a wall of solid rock 
towering up to heaven, and thirty 
miles in circumference. Unlike 
Dragontina, its mistress does not 
stupefy her guests, but slays them; 
for at its.eastern gate there hisses 
the dreadful dragon which has 
already devoured so many brave 
men and fair maidens. Orlando 
slays this cruel warder; and no 
sooner is it dead, than the gate 
disappears and he finds himself 
a prisoner within the garden. Its 
loveliness is great enough almost 
to reconcile him to such imprison- 
ment, and for a while the Paladin 
stands amazed at its delights. It 
is May-time, and the scents of the 
flowers which adorn lawn and hill 
ock, grove and valley, are enough 
of themselves to rejoice the heart. 
So are the songs of the birds, and 
the gambols of hare and cony, roe 


and fallow deer, which sport fear- 


lessly around. But ere long, ashe 
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follows the guidance of the winding 
river, the knight sees gleaming, 
amid distant trees, the enamelled 
plates of gold that case the walls 
of Falerina’s palace; and, drawing 
nearer, espies the emeralds and 
balass-rubies that blaze upon its 
portals. Finding them open, Or- 
lando enters, and beholds within 
them the gold-crowned and white- 
robed lady of the mansion. She 
has just completed her task. Bali- 
sarda, the sword which no enchant- 
ment can resist, is flashing in her 
hand, and from its polished steel 
her fair face is reflected. It is in 
vain that Falerina strives to flee. 
The invader snatches the sword 
from her hand, and grasping her 
hair, threatens her with a cruel 
death unless she will show him 
how to leave the garden. ‘The en- 
chantress trembles from head to 
foot with fear: nevertheless she 
locks her lips and obstinately re- 
fuses to speak, either at the call 
of flattery or menace. Then her 
captor, loath as he is to hurt a 
woman, remembering her evil deeds 
and the prisoners whom she flung 
to the dragon, binds her fast to 
a tree, and for the last time bids 
her say where the gates are. Si- 
lent still, the sorceress only smiles 
with wicked delight at the Pala- 
din’s perplexity. But—in happy 
hour for his own renown as the 
reverencer of every type of woman- 
hood—Orlando suddenly. recollects 
the book which the stranger-maiden 
gave him describing the garden’s 
intricacies, and opens it that he 
may learn what Falerina has re- 
fused to tell him. 

Directed by it, he approaches a 
lake haunted by a dangerous Siren, 
with his helmet stuffed full of 
Toses, so that he cannot hear the 
Song whose sweet strains make the 
birds flock round and listen to 
them with closed eyes and folded 
wings. Feigning to undergo the 


same influence, the knight lies 
down on the bank and pretends to 
be asleep. The Siren, rushing on 
him as an easy prey, is forthwith 
slain; and then Orlando, as the 
book bids him, smears his armour 
with her blood. So, and so only, 
can he safely advance to meet the 
terrible warder of the southern 
gate,—a bull with one horn of 
iron and one of a flame, which no 
coat of mail could resist without 
such protection. Even thus the 
combat is a fierce one; but at its 
end, the slain bull sinks into the 
earth, the bronze gate whence he 
issued vanishing, to leave the blank 
high wall in its place. Similar to 
this is the result of the Count’s 
fight with the defender of the jew- 
elled western gate—only reached 
after a successful combat with a 
monstrous Harpy. There is now 
only one possible exit left, that by 
the northern gate; and of it the 
book gives no hopeful report, since 
the guardian of its silver portals is 
a giant whose blood, if he is slain, 
will give birth to two more, and so 
on in steady increasing arithmet- 
ical progression. Orlando, when, 
having killed the first, he sees the 
two predicted successors arise, per- 
ceives how futile it would be to 
use his sword upon them; and— 
but not without incredible labour 
—-succeeds at last in binding both 
without shedding their blood. This 
breaks the spell. Falerina is van- 
quished, and the gate stands open 
for the Paladin’s departure. 

But he will not go forth without 
completely destroying the enchant- 
ments to which so many have 
fallen victims. And these—so he 
learns from the book—depend on 
the highest bough of the midmost 
tree in the garden, and will cease 
when it is broken. But the tree, 
immensely high, and so slender that 
it can be shaken by the lightest 
footfall, is laden with.a perilous 
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wealth of golden fruits, which, 
rained down from such a height, 
are sure to slay any one who dares 
to approach it. The undaunted 
Orlando, however, contrives for 
himself a protecting screen of 
woven beechen boughs covered 
with sods. Sheltered by this, he 
gets safe to the foot of the tree; 
although even ‘his vast strength 
can hardly bear up against the 
crushing weight of the golden 
apples that load his movable 
pent-house. But once there, Fal- 
erina’s sword, tempered to destroy 
all enchantments, severs the tree’s 
stem with one mighty stroke; the 
fateful twig on its summit is bro- 
ken by its fall, and thereupon the 
earth shakes, the sky grows dark, 
and a burning flame enveloped 
in thick smoke rages for a while 
around. Then it passes away; and 
on its departure the beauteous 
palace and garden, with their lofty 
enclosing wall, are seen no more. 
Nothing is left but Falerina her- 
self and the tree to which she was 
bound. Silent no longer, she now 
weeps bitterly for the destruction 
of her works, and implores Orlando 
at least to spare her life; as an 
inducement to which, she offers 


him the release of her surviving - 


prisoners. But, says Bojardo, no 
such offer was needed, since nei- 
ther insult nor injury would 
ever have led Orlando to kill a 
woman.! 

Even Falerina’s cold heart is 
touched by her captor’s mercy; and 
when on their journey he stands 
face to face with a yet greater 
peril than those to which she ex- 
posed him, instead of wishing to 
destroy him, she exhorts him to 


flee from it. He has made Mor- 
gana, the mightiest of fays, his 
enemy—forasmuch as he, and he 
only amongst men, has _ thrice 
sounded her magic horn with im- 
punity, and has yet despised and 
cast from him her gifts. To pun- 
ish him, she has enchanted a lake 
above her own marvellous subter- 
ranean dwelling-place, and set on 
the drawbridge which crosses its 
narrowest part a giant whom her 
spells have gifted with strength 
which is always six times as great 
as that of his opponent for the time 
being. While here awaiting Or- 
lando, this formidable champion 
has already taken Rinaldo and 
many good knights captive. Melt- 
ed by the generosity with which 
she had been treated, Falerina 
after partly expounding his dan- 
ger to the Count, points to the 
bridge, and says: ‘‘ Fly, Sir Knight, 
from a risk which not even the 
great Orlando, or Charlemain and 
all his Court, could safely encoun- 
ter. Much should I grieve to lose 
my own life; but yet more would 
your death grieve me, brave and 
gentle cavalier as you are, whereas 
I am but a weak and despised 
woman.’”’ This appeal makes Or- 
lando hesitate. He wants to re- 
turn to.lay his trophies at the 
feet of Angelica. Why endanger a 
life that belongs to her, in a con- 
flict for which there is no occasion? 
But presently his mood changes. 
He sees Rinaldo’s armour hanging 
on atree. So valiant a man could, 
he thinks, never have been taken 
alive; and so he feels irresistibly 
impelled to avenge his friend and 
cousin’s death,—the more so 4s, 


when they last parted, it was, for , 





1 Readers of Calderon will remember how he uses Falerina and her enchant- 
ments as the symbol of the sorceries of sin. That Orlando's victory over her has 
any ethical meaning in oats pages, it would be hard to prove. More of 


allegoric teaching may be 


iscerned in his dealings with Morgana, the genius of 


covetousness, and impersonation of Opportunity. 
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Angelica’s sake, in anger. ‘‘Who,” 
he exclaims with tears, ‘‘ has done 
me this great wrong? Flower of 


Orlando. 
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all barons, who has bereaved me of 
thee ?’’— 


51. 
Thou hast through traitorous device been slain 
Upon this bridge by that false villain base ; 
For not the world could victory o’er thee gain, 
If it had met and fought thee face to face. 
Hear now thy Count, my cousin, from the plain 
Of Paradise, henceforth thy dwelling-place— 
Hear me, whom thou didst love so, though a wrong 
I did thee, borne away with passion strong. 


52. 
Pardon I| ask; to me forgiveness give, 
If e’er I sinned against thee, brother dear! 
Thine ever was I, as now thine I live, 
Although vain love, and false suspicious fear, 
Had force to bid us in fierce combat strive, 
While jealous spite our hands made sharp swords rear. 
Yet thee I ever loved, and love thee now; 
I wronged thee, and that wrong I here avow. 


53- 
What treacherous wolf, ravening around his den, 
Has now forbidden us return to make 
Unto sweet concord and sweet peace again, 
Sweet kisses and sweet tears fresh love that wake? 
O bitter grief, that I nor now nor then, 
Nor anywhere shall counsel with thee take, 
And ere I die to thee for pardon sue: 


This pains my breast—’tis this my soul must rue. 


This tempest of sorrow is quickly 
followed by the thunderbolt of Or- 
lando’s wrath, and he rushes on 
Aridano, the gigantic guardian of 
the bridge. But even Balisarda, 
Falerina’s sword, can only inflict 
aslight wound on one made resist- 
less by the spells of the mightier 
Morgana. He grasps the Paladin 
with sixfold strength, and bears 
him through the waters of the lake 
to the enchanted land which lies 
a mile beneath its surface, lighted 
by sunbeams reflected in some mys- 
terious way through the waters, 
and walled in by shining marble. 
Here the giant unlooses his hold, 
and prepares to despoil Orlando, as 
he had all his other captives, of his 
armour. But the Count is not to 
be so dealt with. To Aridano’ vast 


—B. ii. c. 7. 


surprise he at once assaults him, 
and, by skill and by the advantage 
which his marvellous weapon gives 
him, succeeds in killing the adver- 
sary,—in whose hands Falerina, 
fleeing away in desperate terror, 
had left him wholly for lost. 
Standing victorious where so 
many have fallen, Orlando goes 
through a sculptured door in the 
marble wall, and after threading a 
dark passage three miles long, sees 
glimmering at its end a light cast by 
a resplendent jewel, which increas- 
es in brilliancy as he advances. 
When he at last comes out, he 
sees a river flowing through a plain 
more thickly strewn with gems 
and pearls than are the fields in 
spring with flowers. This is Mor- 
gana’s treasure, and the knight 
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swims the stream to reach, it—since 
the iron bridge that crosses the 
water falls into it by magic as 
often as an intruding foot ap- 
proaches. In this abode of wealth 
Orlando stands amid golden images, 
enchanted to wear a semblance of 
life. There sits among his court 
a king, as they are, of gold, studded 
over with pearls, rubies, and dia- 
monds. But above his head hangs 
a menacing sword, while the moral 
is pointed by these words on a 
scroll held by a _ neighbouring 
figure: ‘State, wealth, and all 
this world can give, are vain, when 
their price is so much fear; gained 
and kept subject to this risk, 
what profit is there in power or 
pleasure ?”’ 

The carbuncle which illuminates 
the whole scene forms the ‘‘rest- 
less heart’’ of a golden lily on 
the table which stands before the 
motionless and silent king. Or- 

°, lando seeks to grasp it, that it may 
light up for him the darkness 
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beyond. But each time that he 
puts forth his hand to take it, it is 
extinguished by an arrow shot 

a golden archer opposite. All js 
gloom, and the confusion is ren- 
dered tenfold by an earthquake 
that shakes the whole cavern. 
When this has happened twice, Or- 
lando contrives to receive the third 
arrow on his shield, grasps the 
bright jewel, and threads the dark 
labyrinth beyond by its light. At 
the foot of a mile of perilous stair 
is a gate in the black rock, the in- 
scription above which warns Or- 
lando that to enter is easy, but to 
go forth again is hard, except to 
him who shall have succeeded in 
grasping. the good fay, who flies 
so lightly over mount and plain, by 
the forelock. Through this gloomy 
door the knight descends into a 
garden, which, though subterra- 
nean, is through magic bright and 
beautiful as those of the fays of 
upper earth. 











41. 
Here shone with splendour so serene the sky 
That fair as it no clear sapphire’s blue ; 

The mead was full of trees whose greenery 
Gave fruit and blossom both at once to view; 
A mile beyond the gate a wall stood high, 
To make a parting of the plain in two— 
Built of such precious transparent stone, 
That the fair garden was beyond it shown. 


42. 
Orlando from the gate pursued his way, 

And, as he walked along the turf, espied 

A watery fountain on his right hand play, 

By gold, and pearls, and jewels beautified. 
"Twas there extended fair Morgana lay 

Asleep, with upturned face, its wave beside ; 

A look so sweet and beautiful she had, 

That mourners could her very sight make glad. 












While the knight stands gazing 
on her loveliness, a voice bids him 
grasp her without delay — since 
those light fluttering garments, and 
those curls which cluster on Mor- 
gana’s forehead only, elude the 
hold of all pursuers. The speaker 
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is Dudon, a captive along with 
Brandimarte, Rinaldo, and many 
others, beyond the glittering wall; 
and, Orlando’s attention once at- 
tracted to them, his joy at finding 
Rinaldo alive after all, and his 
anxiety to learn their strange ad- 
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yentures, prevent his following the 
sage advice which he has received. 
When at last he awakens to the 
fact that none but Morgana can 
open their prison door, it is too 


Orlando.: . 
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late. The fay has risen from her 
slumber, and the forelock which he 
ought to have seized is no longer 
within his reach. 


57 
The Count, greatly longed within to be, 
Unto the fountain speeded back amain. 
Morgana there he found, who danced with glee 
Round it, and, dancing, sang her merry strain. 
Nor from the wind can leaf more swiftly flee 
Than she went, circling round and round again; 
Now looking towards the sun, and now the ground, 
The while these words in her sweet song resound: 


58. 


“Whoso in this world treasure seeks to hold, 
Or pleasure, or seeks honour and high place, | 
Let him without delay this lock of gold 
Grasp on my brow, made happy through my grace. 
But, with such work to do, let none make bold 
To idle, since time speeds with forward pace— 
Once passed, it never will return; and lo! 
My back I turn and leave him to his woe.” 


59- 
So sang, the while she traced her mazy ring, 


The beauteous Fairy round that clear cold fount; 
But when Orlando came she ceased to sing, 


And quickly turned away from him her front. 

The fountain and the mead abandoning, 

She straightway fled, and a sought a mount 
r 


That-closed the little valley in 


om view,— 


Thither Morgana to escape him flew.” —B. ii. c. 8. 


Orlando pursues, but his pursuit 
is forsome time in vain. Up the 
mountain-side, through rock and 
thicket, amid thorns and stones, 
blown back by whirlwinds, battered 
by hail, amid the roar of the thunder 
and the flash of the lightning, he 
can hardly catch a glimpse of the 
fay’s retreating form. 

Impressed by his difficulties, the 
poet pauses a moment to moralise, 
and bids courtiers learn never to let 
a chance slip, by the example of him 
who, having neglected to grasp 
Morgana’s forelock as she slept in 
the flowers by the fountain, now 
vainly chases her across the desert. 

But Orlando is of the number of 
those who are born to command 
Fortune. In spite of rushing tor- 
rents and falling trees, notwith- 


standing that his only escort is the 
grisly form of Penitence, which 
lashes him for his neglect, the 
knight continues to follow the fly- 
ing shape°of Morgana. Many a 
time he lays his hand on her, but to 
no purpose; for it either slips back 
from her yielding garments, or 
touches the smooth back of her 
head in vain. But at last the 
audacious fay turns for a moment 
to look at her baffled foe, and Or- 
lando clutches the forelock which 
has so long eluded his grasp. No 
sooner has he seized it than the 
whole scene changes. The storm 
ceases, the sky clears, the rugged 
mountain becomes a plain, and the 
thorns are replaced by verdure and 
flowers. Penitence retreats, with 
a parting word of warning, to her 
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dismal cave. And now Morgana 
yields up her silver key to the 
knight; but warns him to beware 
lest, turning it unskilfully, he 
break the lock of the prison-door. 
The Count well knows ‘‘how few 
are to be found beneath the moon 
who can use the key of Fortune 
aright;’’ and so he takes the pre- 
caution to hold Morgana fast by 
her golden tress, and leads her 
with him to release her captives. 
They come forth joyfully, after 
thanking God with clasped hands. 
They pass through the rich treas- 
ure-house, whose wealth none save 
Rinaldo dares to touch; and he 
does so vainly, for the outer door 
refuses to let him out until he has 


47. 
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dropped his spoil. When they have 
come forth, and, having mounted 
the difficult. stair which winds 
wards for three miles through the 
living rock, have recovered their 
lost armour from the cypress-trees 
on which their captor had displayed 
it, they are reminded by Dudon of 
the peril which France is in through 
the invasion of Agramante, the 
Moorish king, and bidden, now they 
are at liberty, to hasten to defend 
it. All acknowledge the obligation, 
and prepare to fulfil it; but their 
deliverer, Orlando, on whom it is 
more imperative than on any one, 
is rendered by Love insensible to 
the call of duty:— 


His duty and his honour pressed him sore 

To hasten in that realm’s defence to fight; 

So much the more as he was Senator, 

And champion of the Church, of Rome the light. 
But Love, who conquers all men evermore, 

Had stirred his soul with such fierce passion’s might, 
That vile to him seemed all things, as leaves dead, 
Set by Angelica’s bright golden head.—B. ii. c. 9. 


Accordingly, he once more seeks 


Albracca; whence Angelica—im- 
pelled by her as yet unextin- 
guished love for Rinaldo—deludes 
him into escorting her back to 
Europe. There King Charles, 
alarmed at his two favourite Pala- 
dins’ rivalship, places her out of 
the reach of both, and offers her 
hand as the reward of whichever 
of the two shall do best in his 


approaching battle with the Sar- 
acen invader. 

It is at the close of that lost - 
battle that Ariosto takes up the 
main thread of Bojardo’s narrative 
—snapt short by the French inva- 
sion Of Italy. His third book opened 
with better auguries; but they were 
not destined to be fulfilled. There 
was a delusive calm before the com- 
ing storm, when Bojardo wrote— 


E’en as ‘tis sweeter unto sailor's eyes, 

Whom tempest fierce has smitten. with despair, 

To see smooth seas with waves that gently rise, 

The sky by stars adorned, serene the air; 

E’en as the pilgrim full of gladness spies 

The new day dawning over champaign fair, 

When he has come to safety and to light 

Through rugged mountain-pass and shades of night ;— 


So, now that the infernal tempest-roar 

Of pitiless war dies from our ears away ; 

Now that the world can joyful feast once more, 

And that with flower on flower this Court looks gay,— 
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I with more gladness can unfold the lore 

So beauteous, woven by me in by-past day. 
Come courteous then, and hear me read its page, 
Ye lords and ladies, and fair baronage. 


3- 


The battles and triumphal honours high 

Of Charles, of France the king, shall I narrate ; 

What Count Orlando wrought right valiantly 

Through love, with puissance most exceeding great, &c. 


But after proceeding through eight 
cantos he breaks off in the middle 
of the ninth with the exclamation, 
“OQ God our Redeemer, while I 
sing I see these Gauls putting all 
Italy into flames!’’ and, as_ has 
been already said, death prevented 
him from resuming his tale in 
quieter times, and narrating the 
great exploits by which Orlando 
was to have wiped off the stain 
of his temporary desertion of the 
standard of the Cross. Had he 
lived longer, how would Orlando 
have fared at his hands? Would 
Bojardo have at last rewarded his 
chivalrous devotion, his respectful 


love for Angelica, by melting her 
hard heart towards him, after the 


mystic fount of Ardennes had 
freed it from its foolish passion 
for Rinaldo? 


None can tell. As it is, Orlan- 


do’s tale is truly as one of Max. 


Miiller’s solar myths, wherein the 
roseate dawn vision is chased fruit- 
lessly by the sun-hero through 
one baffling cloud after another, 
and lost at last in the mists that 
gather round the sunset. 

Those whe list may read in 
Ariosto how his fatal passion for 
the deceitful Angelica never left 
him till it had bereft him of his 
reason; of the miracle by which 
that reason was restored to him; 
and of how, after for the peace of 
Christendom that enchantress had 
finally forsaken Europe, Orlando 
became again the faithful and fear- 
less knight that he had been of old. 

Bojardo’s portraiture of him is at 


—B. iii. c. 1. 
times drawn with wavering lines; 
some of the adventures in which he 
engages him are discordant with 
his pure and noble character. But, 
allowing for slips and_ inconsist- 
encies which he might have recti- 
fied had he lived to give his work 
a final revision, we may say that 
in the main his Orlando presents 
to us a fine ideal of knightly 
courtesy and generosity, of respect- 
ful reverence for womanhood, and 
of devoted and self-sacrificing love. 
The idol at whose shrine the liba- 
tion of his affections is poured forth 
in all their freshness and in all 
their fervour is, unhappily, a very 
unworthy one; yet, mischievous 
and heartless as she is, who can 
read Roiardo’s descriptions of his 
‘*hlonde Angelica,’”’ and not sym- 
pathise with and partly excuse the 
bewilderment of the noble heart 
with which she sported so reckless- 
ly,—given as it was to the fair- 
est of all living women—to that 
goodliest casket which few could 
believe contained only such a griev- 
ously flawed diamond ? 

The foregoing brief abstract of 
Orlando’s principal adventures will 
give the reader some idea of 
Boiardo’s finest scenes—such as 
Agrican’s baptism in the hour of 
death—and of the main outline of 
his storv. What it conveys but 
little notion of is the way in which 
Orlando’s tale is crossed and re- 
crossed by the stories of others 
whose fortunes are more or less 
intimately connected with his own ; 
so that for whole cantos the reader’s 
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attention is occupied by adven- 
tures with which the principal hero 
of the song has little or nothing to 
do, and which in their turn are 
abruptly left unfinished in order to 
resume his. The opening up this 
straight and smooth road through 
the wild brakes and tangles of Bo- 
jardo’s forest-thickets may have here 
and there , injured their designed 
effect. For instance, there is an 
unavoidable resemblance in Orlan- 
do’s dealings with the three fays, 
Dragontina, Falerina, and Mor- 
gana—diverse as are the things 
that befall him with each of them— 
which may weary the reader of this 
sketch in a way in which they 
would not have tried his patience 
had they been presented to him 
with the relief of Bojardo’s own 
innumerable digressions. Orlan- 
do, too, stands alone in this brief 
abstract of his story; in Bojardo’s 
poem the eye can better measure 
the full height of his stature when 
it sees him .towering above the 
other Paladins, notably above the 
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well-contrasted form of Ri 

the Diomed of the ‘Orlando In- 
namorato,’ and marks how, as with 
the Achilles of Homer, the pres- 
ence of no other champion, how- 
ever brave, is, like Orlando’s, the 
certain presage of victory. 

We can only say to those justly 
dissatisfied on these or other ac- 
counts with our story of Orlando, 
Read for yourselves—always the 
best plan when practicable. While 
to those who—for want of leisure 
or inclination to force their own 
way through brambles and thick 
underwood—love direct paths from 
glade to glade, and do not object 
to our guidance, we willingly offer 
an invitation to accompany us be- 
fore long on another similar ex- 
cursion. May they find reason to 
think, in spite of all defects on the 
part of his English interpreter, 
that Bojardo’s modest aspiration— 
to prove one of the poets who give 
true delight—was not unfulfilled. 
He opens the nineteenth canto of 
his second book with these words:— 


Once was I of a morning-tide in May, 
In mead where beauteous flowers their garlands wove, 
Upon a hill beside a tranquil bay, 
On whose whole face the tremulous sparkles strove: 
There, ‘mid the roses in green thicket lay 
A damsel singing clear her song of love, 
Opening her lips so sweetly at each word, 
at by their pleasure yet my heart is stirred. 


2. 


My heart is stirred, and I to mind recall 

That great delight I took from listening, 

And think, Could I my hearers so enthral 

As did her song, and equal gladness bring, 

I straight my lays would proffer to you all, 

Nor wait, as now I do, till prayed to sing; 

For, knowing of my worth the scanty measure, 
Silence, not songs, full oft would be my pleasure. 


some gorgeous procession, at others 
with the sweet notes on which the 
shepherd pipes his accompaniment 
to an artless lay of love. 


Yet, in spite of their singer’s 
humble estimate, those songs can 
at times stir the listener’s heart as 
with a trumpet-call, at others with 
the pompous music that heralds 











TRAVELLING in company is all 
very well for bachelors barely come 
to years of discretion and in- 
nocent of the ways of the world. 
They are shy with strangers, are 
seldom at home in foreign tongues, 
and consequently they are inclined 
to cling together in a sense of mu- 
tual dependence which cements 
their friendship. Should they 
differ over-night, they make it 
up in the morning, and are better 
friends than before. But if a man 
have attained maturity, still more, 
should he be going steadily down 
the hill, he is far happier alone, if he 
know something of the world and 
the Continent. The rare intima- 
cies he has preserved are infinitely 
too precious to be lightly risked on 
the chances of frequent conflicts 
of opinion. Any of his cronies 
whose intimacy he values, is very 
certain to have a decided will of his 
own; and the one who is worsted 
in any argument over plans or ar- 
rangements, will have his revenge 
sooner or later—may probably sulk 
in the meantime. If the pair are 
wise, they will part company 
promptly, confessing that they had 
better never have started together. 

Of course there is no rule with- 
out exception, nor are we speaking 
of those exceptionally sweet-tem- 
pered companions of whom we can 
recall one solitary example, whose 
sportive humour was well-known 
to, and loved by Maga’s readers. 
He is gone, alas! upon a longer 
journey; and perhaps -an irrepar- 
able loss may have made us more 
fastidious and exacting. We may 
take it for granted that any ba- 
chelor well past middle age has 
gradually become wedded to his 
own ways; his juniors would call 
him capricious or ‘‘cranky,’’ if 
not actually eccentric. All the 
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same he has still a keen enjoyment 
of life, and seeks the very salt of 
life in congenial society. Because 
he ‘‘sports his oak’’ through the 
morning in his snug rooms in St 
James’s, there is no reason why 
he should not go the round of his 
clubs in the afternoon, and _ wel- 
come agreeable dinner engage- 
ments for the evening. On the 
contrary, after solitary communion 
with himself or with his books, he 
comes forth all the fresher and the 
more sparkling, and does his duty 
to society by showing himself to 
society at his best. So the solitary 
traveller of a certain age, with 
some shrewd experience and social 
gifts, may positively be a social 
benefactor. Few people will con- 
fess, even to themselves, how 
wearisome they have found family 
travelling. There are not many 
of us who, like Dr Johnson, find it 
difficult to travel over their own 
minds, or the minds with which 
they are perpetually in contact. 
Pick out any family party at 
a table adhéte—the father, the 
mother, the two _ rosy -cheeked 
daughters, and the hobbledehoy 
from the public school. They sel- 
dom open their mouths, from the 
soup to the sponge-biscuits, except 
to stow away solids, sweets, and 
German sours, or to sip from the 
family bottle, too liberally diluted 
with water. Or keep your eyes 
on the Damon and Pythias who 
are bound for the Alps or the 
Dolomites, and seated opposite. 
Damon may be as _ brazen-browed 
a young barrister as ever ‘‘ heck- 
led’’ a refractory witness when he 
chanced to hold a circuit - brief; 
while Pythias, previous to taking 
holy orders, was the glory and 
the ‘‘golden mouth’’ of his college 
union. But though they do sus- 
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tain some kind of conversation, 
they keep it up sotto voce ; and 
though both are casting eyes at 
the cherry-cheeked maidens op- 
posite, they never dream of even 
upsetting the salt-cellar by way of 
breaking the ice with an apology. 
As for the blushing bride and the 
simpering bridegroom hard by, of 
course they are consecrated to each 
other by the peculiar circum- 
stances, and it would seem an act 
of ungentlemanlike profanity to 
intrude upon their silent raptures. 
It might seem so; but what we 
would say to you is ‘‘only try,” 
supposing always you have a dash 
of grey in your whiskers, and that 
the faint traces of crow’s - feet 
beneath the eyes make a prima 
facie presumption for your stand- 
ing and respectability. There is 
always the off-chance of being 
snubbed; but in that case, and if 
you have made your approaches 
discreetly, you may set the bride 
down for a simpleton. Ten to 
one, whether she have come from 
the Shetlands, from West Galway, 
or from Belgravia, she is a lively 
and light-hearted lass, oppressed 
by the novelty of her position. 
We do not say she has had 
enough of the husband she has 
vowed to adore; far from _ it. 
Doubtless if your eyes could fol- 
low them on their retreat from the 
table, you would have ample evi- 
dence to the contrary. But she 
does begin to get bored with him 
in public, when the flow of soft 
nothings is temporarily checked, 
and, in the apprehension of indis- 
creet ears, they fall back on con- 
ventionalities or commonplaces. 
In passing the potatoes, you say 
something that draws an answer, 
and then in sheer civility you fol- 
low that up by remarking on the 
heat of the room and suggesting 
the opening another window. The 
bride brightens up, and answers 


modestly. She is evidently quite 
willing to talk, so long as 

speak simply and somewhat pater- 
nally. She would have doubtless 


met with more coyness the ad-° 


vances of Pythias, who, judging 
from the gorgeous colour of his 
necktie, is rather inclined to set 
himself up as a lady-killer. And 
when once you have made her 
smile, which is easy enough, the 
husband is pricking up his ears, 
not jealously but curiously. The 
poor man is slightly tired of 


toujours perdrix, though the part- ° 


ridge is sweet and tempting as bird 
can be. He pricks his ears to 
fresh talk from the outer world, 
and emerges from the enervating 
atmosphere of bliss, in the assur- 
ance that he will return to it with 
the zest of new enjoyment. 


It may be harder work forcing’ 


the defences of the severe father and 
mother, who have enclosed their 
blooming daughters between them. 
Though you know nothing of the 
grizzly-headed gentleman with the 
stubbly brown beard, he may be a 
great man and a consequential in 
his native city. He may be roll- 
ing up a fortune in cotton or pig- 
iron, and each of these maid- 
ens may be a 50,000 - pounder. 
‘*Ware hawks’’ is his motto; and 
having seldom been abroad, he sus- 
pects every man he sees of being a 
scamp and a fortune-hunter. But 
human nature is human nature. 
Alderman Jones misses his occu- 
pations, and his business friends, 
and the Cottonopolis morning mail. 
He gruffly acknowledges your ob- 
servation on the weather, and goes 
the length of objurgating the heat. 
Touching lightly on the cathedral, 
which he seems much disposed to 
curse, you interest him with some 
remark on the local industries. 
He looks at the grey hairs and the 
crow’s-feet, and is reassured; a 

in five minutes more, floundering 
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out of some reckless statistics, to 
borrow a vulgar expression, Jones 
and yourself are as thick as pick- 
pockets. Like a practical man as 
he is, he proceeds to pick your 
brains as to routes and the coinage, 
which have been sadly puzzling 
him in his unfamiliar capacity of 
uneducated courier. Gratefully 
he goes through the ceremony of 
something like a presentation to 
Mrs Jones; and the odds are, if 
you care for it and you play your 
cards diplomatically, and if the 
party should chance to have a 
private sitting-room, he requests 
the pleasure of your company at 
coffee with the family. Probably 
you do not care for it. Probably 
you prefer to make friends with 
Damon and Pythias, who, though 
they apparently have been self- 
contained, are really readily ac- 
cessible. You adjourn with them 
to the smoking-room: the hours 


go by most agreeably; and by the 
time you separate, it may rest with 


yourself whether you do not ac- 
company them on the day’s journey 
on the morrow. ‘ 

We hear a great deal of the 
mauvaise honte of our countrymen 
abroad. Mauvaise honte there un- 

*doubtedly is; but for the most part 
it is only skin-deep, and it merely 
needs a little confidence, with some 
slight tact, to penetrate it. As 
for foreigners, they have next to 
none; though some nations—and 
the educated French in especial— 
are more reserved and more dis- 
tant than the English. Perhaps 
they have a reasonable excuse for 
reserve in the very promiscuous 
exodus of our population in the 
autumn. What really chills con- 
versation, not to speak of convivi- 
ality, at tables a’ héte, is that same 
confusion of tongues which set the 
builders of Babel by the ears. 
English people, as a rule, speak no 
language but their own. It is 
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simple patriotism with a French- 
man not to know a single word of 
any foreign tongue. Even their 
professional novelists, from Victor 
Hugo downwards, make a point of 
blundering the simplest English or 
German phrase—firing wild shots 
in the air out of their inner con- 
sciousness. And the Englishman, 
in the apprehension of not being 
understood, dare not ‘‘draw’’ the 
German or the Dutchman or the 
Russian, who probably can talk 
English both grammatically and 
fluently. Only the other day we 
dropped in late to a sable @ héte at 
Interlachen. We had been tramp- 
ing and travelling alone through 
the day, and were fasting for con- 
versation as for food. We felt 
as much disposed for the one as 
for the other. The dinner was 
well advanced; the soup and fish 
had been served; and seldom have 
we sat down in a less promising 
company. Opposite us were a 
little group of Americans, with 
singularly handsome features, but 
grim and puritanically forbidding. 
The father, in a prehistoric cos- 
tume, might have been one of the 
Pilgrim Fathers; the mother, in 
a gown of brocade and a super- 
structure of twisted grey hair, 
might have stepped down from an 
old family-portrait in some vener- 
able mansion in Boston. While 
the daughter, though she inherited 
her mother’s good looks, and, like 
Aphrodite rising from waves, was 
lightly attired in a sea-foam of 
billowy white muslin, might have 
been drinking verjuice for Medoc, 
if one might judge by the con- 
traction of the lips that seemed 
made for smiling and kissing. 
On one side of us was some- 
body like a Swiss savant, spectacled 
and slovenly, who kept his head 
stooped over his plate, as if he 
were suspiciously analysing the 
contents, which nevertheless he 
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greedily swallowed. On the other 
side was a priest with the air of 
an ascetic, who austerely turned 
away his eyes from beholding van- 
ity in the shape of the graceful 
form of the fair American. The 
only other member of the party 
was a painfully shy young country- 
man, who kept subtly shifting him- 
self by inches from the oppressive 
vicinity of the New England ma- 
tron. Had we all been expect- 
ing the fall of an avalanche, the 
silence could not have been more 
appalling. Nothing short of grow- 
ing desperation, with a glass or two 
of Beaune, could have induced one 
to break it. Feeling that failure 
would force us to feign a bleed- 
ing of the nose and beat a precip- 
itate retreat, we ‘‘went for’’ that 
Pilgrim Father. Somewhat un- 


ceremoniously, we took his nation- 
ality for granted, and said some- 
thing as to the latest telegrams 
about General Grant, who at that 
moment was lying between life 


and death. The Pilgrim Father, 
who proved an uncommonly good 
fellow, had known the President 
well, and appreciated foreign sym- 
pathy. He had known Lincoln 
too, and Lowell, and ever so many 
more, — statesmen and _ soldiers, 
literary men and leviathan specu- 
lators. He could talk eloquent- 
ly, as most of his countrymen 
can ‘‘orate,’’ and yet he could 
listen and edify, and had the pa- 
tience to answer questions. The 
Swiss savant wakened up and cut 
into the conversation: as it turned 
out, he had given lectures and les- 
sons in Chicago and Philadelphia; 
he knew the American continent 
well—from the Lakes to the Hud- 
son; while he had an extensive 
acquaintance with European litera- 
ture. The French priest had been 
detailed on mission duty to Quebec, 
and had walked his way with only 
Indian companions through great 
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part of Acadia and the pictu 
highlands of New York State. T 
conversation grew more and more 
animated: the waiters cleared 
away the dessert, and nobody pai 
any attention, till at last the 
savant called for coffee, and asked 
permission to light a cigar. The 
humble individual who had struck 
the spark, relapsed into the rék 
of listener; for even the modest 
young Englishman, forgetting self- 
consciousness in lively interest, 
contributed to throw fuel on the 
flames by asking intelligent ques- 
tions. And when the tobacco- 
smoke began to thicken, we all 
adjourned to the garden, taking 
leave of each other like much- 
valued friends when the ladies 
madeea move to the casino. 
When you go abroad unattached, 
with the idea of picking up casual 
acquaintances, much will depend 
on the choice of routes. You are 
hardly likely to make friends if 
you pass by Paris—at least till 
you have left the French frontiers 
behind. Even if the sea be calm 
in crossing the Channel, there are 
few and brief opportunities for ad- 
vances; while in stormy weather, 
though personally proof against 
sea-sickness, you will scarcely care’ 
to play the good Samaritan, on the 
chance of meeting the victim again 
in happier circumstances. Nor are 
you greatly tempted; for woman 
never looks less attractive than 
when the salt sea-spray and the 
long sickening ground-swell are 
blanching her cheeks and loosening 
her love-locks. While in the first- 
class Parisian hotels there can be 
no sort of sociability, since they 
are chiefly used as sleeping-quar- 
ters. The guests go abroad for 
their meals, or are served in pn- 
vate sitting-rooms. We should ra 
ther recommend the Antwerp oF 
the Queensborough and Flushing 
routes, which take one straight 
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to Cologne, the starting-point of 
the tourist country. Going to 
Flushing, there are undoubtedly 
drawbacks, but they may be turned 
to excellent account. We are shot 
out of the steamer in the early 
morning, when there is neither 
time nor inclination to swallow 
more than a cup of tea. But the 
air from the Scheldt and the wind- 
ing channels among the islands, 
although damp, is fresh; and after 
an hour or two among the dykes, 
the Dutch lagoons, and the sea- 
arms, appetite loses patience, and 
begins to become clamorous. Call 
as we will, the only answer from 
the maidens in the station refresh- 
ment-rooms is in the shape of 
Dutch cheese, flat beer, and schie- 
dam. The delicately nurtured 
British female can hardly break 
her fast on such literally raw ma- 
terials. It is a case of the wise 
and the foolish virgins. Ladies 
who seldom leave home in England 
without stores of sandwiches and 
sweet-cakes in their travelling-bags, 
have started now absolutely un- 
provided. They have cast them- 
selves adrift, as on one of the rafts 
of the ‘‘ Medusa.’’ While you, as 
a veteran traveller who has previ- 
ously suffered, for once in a way 
have packed a basket at the club 
with claret, cold chicken, and the 
necessary condiments. Prudently, 
and in the prevision of what might 
possibly happen, you have laid in 
ample supplies, and prepared your- 
self for the practice of hospitality. 
On the opposite side of the- car- 
riage sits a gentleman, apparently 
in attendance on a sister and a 
cousin. The ladies, who have 
hitherto seemed somewhat unap- 
proachable, begin obviously to be 
a-hungered. Indeed they say as 
much, and their cavalier servante 
plunges out at Middelburg in search 
of something to supply their needs. 
Needless to say, he comes back 
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empty-handed, or with a slice of 
the aforesaid Dutch cheese and a 
wedge of gritty and indigestible 
brown bread. The ‘girls turn up 
their pretty noses, and one of 
them, in an outbreak of pettish- 
ness, pitches the untempting 
viands out of the window. You 
smile sardonically to yourself, but 
say nothing in the meantime. The 
amateur courier is sent to make a 
similar attempt at Rosendaal, with 
no better success; though this 
time he is roundly abused below 
the breath for coming back empty- 
handed. Hunger is taming the 
impracticable beauties; they are 
inclined to descant upon their 
woes and seek sympathy from the 
stranger. Already, as a_ three- 
hours’ travelling acquaintance, 
they were regarding him compas- 
sionately as a companion in mis- 
fortune. This is the moment for 
Mephistopheles to play his trumps. 
You bring down the basket from 
the net overhead; you spread a 
snowy napkin on the cushion be- 
side you. You lay out the rosy- 
coloured roast-chicken, delicately 
cut up; you flank it with appetis- 
ing slices of French roll, and show 
a tiny paté de foie gras. There 
are salt and mustard in neat ivory’ 
cruets; the sliding silver cup 
comes out of the morocco case, 
and there is a long flask of St 
Estophe or St Emilien. You are 
leisurely going to work, when a 
sudden idea seems too strike you. 
Considering the famine-stricken 
eyes that have been watching your 
proceedings, the idea might have 
occurred to you not unnaturally. 
‘* Possibly the ladies may not have 
breakfasted. I need hardly say I 
should be only too happy,”’ &c. &c. 

And are not the ladies happy 
too? Only ask those eyes of 
theirs, whatever the lips may say. 
Talk of that parable of the Good 
Samaritan, or of the story of St 
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Martin sharing his cloak with the 
beggar. One such present and 
practical illustration is worth any 
amount of Biblical or legendary 
study. Regardless of the slight 
apology, only muttered for form’s 
sake, in another minute you are 
doing the honours of the déjeuner 
to your fair friends; and they are 
bound to you body and soul for 
the journey and all future occa- 
sions. The hours fly by, which 
is more than the train does; and 
you drive to the Hétel de Nord at 
Cologne, still independent and un- 
attached, but with a pleasant party 
at your disposition. 

We know most of the good 
hotels in Europe fairly well, and 
we should say that Hétel du Nord 
at Cologne is the most entertain- 
ing and instructive of all caravan- 
saries. A caravansary it is, where 
great routes converge from all direc- 
tions—where the tourist, for the 
most part, merely perches and 
passes on. But it is comfortably 


and even luxuriously kept, con- 
sidering the incessant bustle and 
scramble; and there are archzo- 
logical and romantic attractions in 
the city of the Three Kings which 
invite the zesthetic and the artist 


to linger. So the ruck of the tour- 
ists rush forward and disappear; 
while the best of them take up a 
temporary residence while they are 
making acquaintance with the ven- 
erable Meister Wilhelm or Meister 
Stephen, and doing the churches 
from the cathedral downwards. 
So the fable dhéte is the queerest 
conglomeration in Europe of all 
sorts and conditions of men. ‘Tak- 
ing your place where it pleases the 
seneschal or head-waiter to dictate, 
you put in for a lottery. You may 
be in luck as to your neighbours, 
or you may be in evil vein; but in 
any case, it is very sure you will 
have ample matter for observation 
and speculation. You see the 
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usual proportion of honest English 
folk, very much abroad indeed, 
and transparently simple in their 
characters. You see invalids with 
affectionate companions, bound for 
the German baths; and _ Israelites 
with hooked noses and thick lips, 
who have evidently broken loose 
from the Berlin Bourse for a holi- 
day, and are celebrating the pass. 
over to England, as they combine 
business and pleasure, with copious 
libations of champagne or spark- 
ling Rhenish. You see Germans of 
substance, feeding greedily for their 
money—the meal being served at 
so many marks—but_reversi 
the immortal practice of Falstaff, 
by sipping a minimum of acid 
Rhine wine to excessive quantities 
of solid food. While, if you ad- 
dress yourself to your convives, on 
the strength of delusive signs of 
nationality, you are liable to fall 
into strange mistakes. 

There are many Frenchmen like 
the illustrious Victor Hugo, who 
talk of Paris as the centre of the 
habitable globe; as the brilliant 
pole-star of the world’s illumina- 
tion; as the mother of progress 
and of thought. It may be so, 
though we see reason to doubt 
it; and we often fancy that too 
patriotic Frenchmen confound sun- 
shine with comets, and _ planets 
with shooting-stars. But we are 
sure ‘that if imitation in things 
more material be the sincer- 
est flattery, England has_ her 
share of Continental compliments. 
Hungarians, Austrians, and Rus- 
sians, Italians and Dutchmen, 
and even occasionally Germans 
when they have cut their hair and 
cast the slovenly slough of their 
universities, patronize the sartorian 
art of the severer English school, 
and affect English scarves and col- 
lars. It is long since you might 
have taken it to be a matter of 
course that the cosmopolitan fash- 
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jonables who run _ race-horses at 
Vienna or Baden, or go in for the 
lirs @ pigeon at Baden or Monte 
Carlo, have ordered their clothes 
from Saville Row, and their hats 
from Piccadilly or New Bond Street. 
But of late years that fashion has 
been spreading and going lower in 
the social scale. A few weeks ago, 
for example, we made a double 
mistake at the Nord. Coming in 
late, we were seated next a gentle- 
man who looked correct and aus- 
tere old English all over. We 
meant to ‘‘draw him’”’ at leisure, 
though we feared there need be no 
great hurry. His character might 
be morally unimpeachable, but we 
misdoubted his social gifts. When 
we did venture upon him, he proved 
to be a Dutch Government official, 
with about a dozen words of broken 
English at command, but voluble 
in both German and French, and a 
thoroughly good fellow. That say- 
nothing-to-nobody manner of his 
had been put on with his English 
attire: it was merely an admirably 
natural exaggeration of the British 
morgue with which we are credited 
in the Rue Rivoli caricatures, and 
at the cafés chantants of the 
Champs Elysées. Almost oppo- 
site, on the other side of the table, 
were a couple of young university 
freshmen, of sporting proclivities, 
—so they seemed, at least. There 
could surely be no mistaking the 
shooting-coats, the cream-coloured 
scarves, and the horse-shoe breast- 
pins? They blushed ingenuously, 
and were so painfully ill at ease 
that one was inclined to address 
and encourage them in common 
charity. While we were procras- 
tinating and discoursing with our 
Dutch neighbour, they had sum- 
moned courage to call for a bottle 
of Marcobrunner. Evidently they 
understood their complaint and its 
treatment. They clinked glasses 
ceremoniously with tremulous fin- 
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gers, and drank; they filled and 
they drank again. Their tongues 
were loosened: they launched out 
in the talk of the Fatherland; and 
there they were, a couple of as bois- 
terous and bumptious young Bonn 
students as ever woke the echoes 
of the Popplesdorf Avenue with 
their wild night-catches ! 

Yes, there is much of the com- 
édie humaine to be seen at Co- 
logne—if you care nothing for the 
quaint Romanesque of the churches 
—for the imaginative realism of 
the early artists, who rang the 
changes of the most fantastic con- 
ceptions in their fiends, if they 
stereotyped simpering smiles on 
the faces of their angels—or for 
the relics of the sanctified virgin 
martyrs that grimly panel chan- 
cel and transepts in St Ursula’s 
shrine. But seeing the human 
comedy in the most bustling of 
hotels must always be very much 
matter of chance. You may drop 
into a vein of ill luck, where there 
is little but the conventional or 
the commonplace: you may be 
hustled into the corners of an 
overcrowded pit and catch nothing 
but flying glimpses at a dim phan- 
tasmagoria of figures. If you care 
to loll comfortably — metaphori- 
cally speaking—in a quiet stage- 
box, you had best take your tra- 
velling ticket by a river steamer. 
And the Rhine from Cologne to 
Mayence, or vice versa, is still the 
grand highroad of tourists. There 
was a time, before the introduc- 
tion of railways, when every one 
was. bound to travel by boat. 
The river is pleasanter now for 
purposes of quiet contemplation, 
than before the railways had 
thinned and weeded the rush. 
Now, as a rule, the mob hurries 
forward by trains that give com- 
paratively speedy despatch. But 
more intelligent and impressionable 


people prefer the express boats, 
2D 
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which, touching only at Bonn, 
Coblenz, &c., leave leisurely oppor- 
tunities for enjoying the river 
scenery. You may miss, of course, 
the very exceptional few who love 
to linger on the beauties of Childe 
Harold’s ‘‘exulting and abounding 
river,’’ who loiter along the banks, 
dream among the shattered ruins, 
and explore the charms of ivy- 
covered cloisters religiously  se- 
questered in the side valleys. You 
may miss the é/ite, but that can- 
not be helped: and after all, you 
enjoy the company of a tolerably 
select residuum. Then the old 
traveller who has long been fa- 
miliar with the Rhine, who has 
steeped his senses in its associa- 
tions, in its traditions, and its 
manners, has many an opportunity. 
He has drunk the maztrank on the 
Drachenfels in May, months before 
the advent of the harbingers of 
the earliest summer-flight of the 
tourists; he has picnicked under 
the arches of Heisterbach —the 
magpie brook—with learned friends 
and their excellent housewives from 
Bonn University; he has stepped 
out over the heights of Ehren- 
breitstein from Coblenz to stake his 
florins on the green tables at Ems; 
he has cast his flies in the Lahn, 
consecrated to anglers by Sir 
Humphry Davy; he has broken 
his fast at mid-day in many an 
upland village, where the water, 
springing from its limpid source 
beneath the massive stone foun- 
tain, rushes down the steep single 
street between barns and _hay- 
stacks, under the blazing sun- 
beams that are deflected by the 
broad overhanging farm - eaves. 
‘The scent of those old days is 
in his nostrils—of the crumbling 
mortar and the dark nettles in 
the dark castle court—of the rich 

that has been won, without a 
Shower, from the hanging meadows 
on the spring-lighted hillsides. The 


inspiration of memory fires his 
fancy, and lends persuasive elo. 
quence to his speech. We haye 
not a word to say against Murray 
or Baedeker; but neither Murray 
nor Baedeker can hold a candle to 
him. He has had leisure, in those 
low flats above Cologne, to look 
about and select his prey among 
the listless companions of his jour- 
ney. He volunteers a timely eluci- 
dation to a party puzzling over.a 
panorama of the Rhine. As the 
Seven Mountains begin to rise more 
conspicuously above the river, he 
predicts what is to appear round 
the next corner. He is at home in 
Victor Hugo’s ‘Rhine’—a_ book 
strangely neglected—in Lord Lyt- 
ton’s ‘Pilgrims,’ in ‘Childe Har- 
old,’ and all the rest. In short, he 
has the legends and romance of the 
river at his finger-ends; indeed 
he has embroidered them with his 
fancies in his lonely walks and in 
much solitary communing. If he 
finds flint to answer the sharp 
stroke of his steel, he cannot help 
being suggestively and originally 
sparkling. The father of a family 
might mistrust that sparkle, were 
you younger: as it is, he considers 
this chance-acquaintance a singu- 
larly well-informed man, and more 
than suspects he may be ‘‘some- 
body.’’ The matronly lady listens 
to a good deal she may not under- 
stand, but on the whole, is of opin- 
ion that it is very edifying talk; 
while the romantically minded 
daughters, even to the child of 
fourteen in short petticoats, are 
hanging entranced upon his lips, 
as he tells of melancholy love-pas- 
sions, from that of Roland and his 
cloistered betrothed to the tragedies 
and the witcheries of the Lurlei. 
But the ruined keeps above the 
terraced vines grow monotonous, 
and the tales of love and of chiv- 
alry will repeat themselves and 
pall. Very well; you can change 
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the subjects when it pleases you— 
and, heaven knows, there is comical 
interest enough in the foreground 
of those solemn pictures of the 
past. You talk .of love: there 
may be less of romance in it 
nowadays, but it is a passion to 
which those domestic Germans 
will be constantly and devotedly 
addicted. We are ready to lay 
any odds in reason that there will 
be at least half-a-dozen newly 
married German couples on board. 
The gliding of the high-pressure 
boat against the gentle current of 
the stream is in happy harmony 
with their tranquil satisfaction. 
And we are prepared to bet freely 
on the double event, that three 
couples out of the half-dozen have 
clasped hands and interlaced their 
arms round their waists. It is a 
charming trait of their simple 
manners that they indulge in 
innocent endearments in_ public, 
without the slightest trace of false 
shame. Nevertheless, and all love- 
stricken as they are, they have 
begun as they, hope to go on. 
_ Twenty years hence, with clusters 
of their shooting olive - plants 
around them, you would meet 
them in the beer-gardens from 
Cologne to Berlin, devouring sau- 
sages and sauerkraut, and drench- 
ing themselves with lager-beer. 
Now, in the silvery smiles of the 
youthful honeymoon, they are 
‘‘restoring’’ nature with sips from 
the long-necked flasks of Nier- 
steiner, and nourishing their simple 
self-contentment on smoked ham, 
sliced sausages, or summer fruits. 
But Venus does not have it all 
her own way, by any means. 
There is a more boisterous and 
more convivial bachelor element 
that gives itself over to the wor- 
ship of Bacchus, and to the con- 
sumption of the strongest and 
Most rancid cigars. The well-to- 


do German who has broken away 
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on a brief holiday, or who has 
never given growing pledges to For- 
tune, always appears to celebrate 
his outings by incessant eating 
and drinking. ‘To besure, between 
the rich Rheingau and the vine- 
yards of Bacharach—which had 
a greater reputation, according to 
the ‘‘ Golden Legend,”’ in the mid- 
dle ages than at present—there is 
exceptional excuse for sacrificing 
to the vine-god. ‘The managers of 
the Cologne and Diisseldorf Steam 
Company are wise in their genera- 
tion; and the wine supplied by 
their stewards is both respectable 
in quality and cheap. So there 
sit the merry topers, from dewy 
morning into the falling shadows 
of the. eve, soaking steadily and 
smoking indefatigably. They give 
their orders, when the steamer has 
slipped from her moorings at Co- 
logne, for tipple that is still and 
light. As the light liquor mounts 
slowly to the brain, they rise 
steadily through the prices in the 
carte. Nevertheless, and knowing 
the danger of the wine-fumes on 
empty stomachs, they keep calling 
for the sausages, the raw ham, and 
the smoked salmon, which serve as 
ballast to the body while they 
perpetuate the genial thirst. But 
that is merely preliminary trifling, 
and they are lying back for the 
one-o’clock ‘fable @héte. Then 
they mean to come with a rush. 
They dive impetuously below at 
the announcement of the head- 
waiter, to come up again steadied 
and weighted, if notsobered. They 
have made it a matter of conscience 
in the meantime to get full value 
for their marks. And now, with 
a lighter heart and an easier con- 
science, they can go on calling for 
fresh liquor. The corks are flying 
sonorously from the bottles of 
sparkling Moselle and Rhenish; 
and faces that were pallid in the 
morning grow ruddy, through that 
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ever-thickening veil of tobacco- 
smoke from the foully unfragrant 
cigars. 

These ostentatiously convivial 
gentlemen are indulging in an 
occasional carnival. It is not 
every day they make holiday, or 
spend that holiday on a Rhine 
boat. But the fact that they con- 
found dissipation with enjoyment— 
that they sit all day upon hard 
benches or crank camp-stools, in 
place of stretching their legs along 
the broad deck-promenade,—gives 
the key to the great popularity of 
the German Baths. They are be- 
come a national institution, because 
they are a national necessity. And 
they continue to be a_ national 
necessity, because during the cure 
the diseases are being fed which 
the waters are meant to cope with. 
All our readers ought to have read 
Sir Francis Head’s ‘ Bubbles from 
the Briinnen of Nassau.’ And 
every one who has read them must 
remember his vivid picture of the 
early German dinner. Doctors 
who find their account in chronic 
indigestions, in liver complaints, 
and all the evils which gluttony is 
heir to, have done nothing to dis- 
courage that meal; and precisely 
the same thing is going on to-day. 
So we cannot say that our German 
friends are seen to most advantage 
at their Baths. They are grappling 
at once with heavy meals and 
overgrown livers; they eat even 
to exceptional excess, on the 
strength of strolls. after the 
morning waters and fixed prices 
for interminable dinners, and they 
are disappointed that the waters 
do not work miracles. On the 
other hand, the English at these 
Baths are unusually good-humoured 
and accessible. You go to Hom- 
burg at the end of the London 
season. You dine—we will say 
—at the Victoria; you recognise 
half-a-dozen of acquaintances in 
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the room, and see some dozen faces 
besides familiar to you in the Park 
or Piccadilly. You all meet again 
in the early morning round the 
Wein Brunnen or the Stahl Brun- 
nen. You have all-been dining 
and lunching so freely for many 
months that it is a positive relief 
to find the excuse of inferior feeding 
for putting the muzzle on in com- 
parative abstinence, while the fresh 
breezes from the ‘Taunus hills make 
all feel infinitely lighter. But 
after that first sense of physical 
relief, ennui will infallibly follow. 
Lawn-tennis and other distractions 
notwithstanding, Homburg is dull 
after the whirl of gaiety in London. 
In the natural reaction, people are 
thankful for small mercies: the 


rather flat expeditions to the Tau- 
nus are things to look forward to 
and to look back upon; and we 
need hardly say that stiff social 
barriers are broken down, and that 
the man who can put some life into 
a picnic is sure to be a welcome 


acquisition. You may form fast 
and lasting friendships, or you may 
merely exchange bows with your . 
Homburg intimates when you 
chance to meet again at home. In 
the meantime you live in the day, 
taking small thought for the mor- 
row. You knock up delightful 
little dinners at your respective 
hotels; and when you have con- 
scientiously gone through the three 
weeks’ grind of the waters, you ex- 
change confidences as to future 
plans, and may arrange to meet 
again in lower Switzerland or the 
Engadine. 

Nothing can be more sociable 
than the Engadine in winter: so 
many people are imprisoned to- 
gether in a great hotel, and are 
forced into friendships in sheer 
self-defence. They skate together; 
they dine together; they flirt or 
compare notes with each other; 
they sympathise with each other's 
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ailments, and when sick’ or 
sorry they exchange consolations. 
But no place can be less sociable 
than the Engadine in summer. 
To every one save enthusiastic 
Alpine Clubmen, the chief charm 
of Switzerland in the season is 
the enjoyment of the balmy even- 
ings after dinner. In the Enga- 
dine after sunset, it is bitterly 
cold, so that sitting or saunter: 
ing out of doors is impossible. It 
is impossible to make one’s self 
agreeable, enveloped in furs or in 
ulsters, when the hotel-keepers, if 
they knew their own _ interests, 
should provide their clients with 
foot-warmers. How different is it 
in one of our typical hotels in 
the Swiss lowlands, —say, for 
example, the Beau Rivage at 
Ouchy, or the admirably man- 
aged Schweizerhof at Lucerne! 
There we look on the labours of 
the day as an agreeable prelude 
to the intellectual languor of the 
evening. You go up to the Rigi or 
Mount Pilate in the morning—you 
may avail yourself of the Rigi rail- 
way for the ascent, should you feel 
lazy. You go down the lake to 
Fluelen and Altorf, credulously 
conjuring up the grand-myth of 
Tell and the apple, or sympathis- 
ing in the mountain shadows of 
the very scenes, with the better 
accredited story of the ‘‘ honest 
conspirators ’’* of Griitli. No one 
of the somewhat Cockney expedi- 
tions, except that of Pilate, is more 
than a light day’s work; and you 
may walk as much or as little as 
- you please. You come back to 
the late sable d’héte which the 
intelligent Messrs Haiiser have 
arranged at 7.30. There is an 
excellent dinner, and very good 
company should you find yourself 
happily seated. But, even if you 
have been unfortunate in your 
next-seat neighbours, you may 
retrieve that over the coffee, 
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when all the world adjourns to 
the verandah outside, to smoke 
and listen to the music. Supposing 
the evening to be fine, what scene 
can be more enchanting? The 
starry heavens are reflected in the 
sleeping lake; while to right and 
left, in the soft lustre of the moon- 
shine, rise the summits that are the 
sentinels of the Alps, thrown out 
upon outpost duty. The gentle 
plash of oars on the water comes 
to the ear from time to time, 
through the murmur of the mob of 
loungers on the promenade before 
the door. Nothing is more natural 
or more easy than a self introduc- 
tion, as you entangle your chair in 
some trailing skirt, or resign your- 
self diplomatically to giving up 
your place to a lady. For seats 
are at a premium before that or- 
chestra on the improvised platform ; 
and as you do not personally care 
for dessert, you have secured a 
good one by anticipating the rush 
from the dinner -tables. Having 
resigned your chair, and being 
reduced to leaning against one of 
the columns of the verandah, you 
are repaid in the cosmopolitan coin 
of grateful looks and subsequent 
small-talk. The talk turns, of 
course, on the schemes for the 
morrow. And then you meet your 
acquaintances of the evening be- 
fore, on the steamer bound for 
Viznau, and the ascent of the 
Rigi, or elsewhere. 

The Rigi expedition is intensely 
Cockneyfied, no doubt; but all the 
same, it is picturesque, and may 
be extremely agreeable. From the 
picturesque point of view there is 
not much to choose between going 
up as in the olden time in a cara- 
van of ponies and bag-bearers, or in 
scaling the cliffs in a train that is 
carried up by extraordinary gradi- 
ents. Practically, for the student of 
human nature the modern system is 
an advantage. The company is more 
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promiscuous than before, and the 
tourists are consequently more 
amusing; while in the babel of 
voices and the scramble, like in- 
stinctively draws to like. Had 
we all ridden up at a foot-pace 
or walked in a blazing sun, your 
fair friends of the evening before 
would have been wearied, worried, 
and out of temper. They would 
have been looking out on the ride 
upwards for the stumbles of their 
mounts, and troubling themselves 
about damage to their complexions. 
Between their bridles and their 
sunshades, their minds would have 
been more than _pre-occupied. 
Whereas they have come in cool 
and collected, on stepping out 
of the train at the Schiedeck 
or the Kulm: they are longing to 
stretch their limbs, and _predis- 
posed for the scenery as for the 
luncheon. Now that we = are 
more than middle-aged, we have 
outgrown the wild fancy of sleep- 
ing on the Kulm to see the sunrise. 
Nothing except a party in quaran- 
tine in the height of a cholera 
panic can show much more miser- 
ably than the shivering group of 
unkempt and unshaved mortals pre- 
maturely turned out of their warm 
blankets to stand shuddering in 
these penetrating fogs. Nor do we 
hold greatly with the fashion of 
sojourning in hotels lower down 
on the hill, where a long continu- 
ance of rain and mists may blot 
you blankly for a week or more 
out of the lower world. But 
Cockney though the place be, a 
glorious noonday upon the summit 
of the Rigi comes as near to pure 
enjoyment as anything upon earth. 
As for the wide view of vales and 
mountains, of villages, rivers, and 
slumbering lakes, it is hardly pos- 
sible to over-praise it. When the 
air is still and the heavens are 
serene, the lights and shadows 
falling on the waters far beneath, 


are things that can never be for- 
gotten. It was but a few weeks 
ago we looked down on the Lake of 
Zug, from a vulgar Vanity Fair of 
paltry booths and ragged beggars, 
Yet the spirit shook itself free from 
its surroundings, soaring up, or 
rather sinking down, into Fairy- 
land. For the lake was shaded 
from the brightest emerald to a 
profound steel-coloured blue; while 
each fleecy cloud flung a_ heavy 
black shadow many feet below the 
surface, as if some demon, in an in- 
effectual attempt to mar the beauty, 
had been emptying Brobdingna- 
gian ink-bottles into the water. 
In such circumstances, when you 
are coming back to earth from the 
romance world, you turn naturally 
to those around you in a craving 
for sympathy. ‘These lights and 
shadows that elude the pencil or 
the brush, suggest poetry and art, 
and those world-renowned masters 
who have groped their way with 
more or less success into the very 
sanctuaries of the ideal. And in 
a moment like that you make 
greater progress in intimacy than 
in the casual meetings of half-a- 
dozen years in the crushes of a 
London season. 

But we have said more than 
enough: to indicate the possibilities 


of enjoyment in solitary summer ~ 


touring. At all events, were we 
to go on, we should certainly re- 
peat ourselves. Yet we have not 
touched on many of the types of 
tourists who are a pleasure or an 
interest to those who come across 


them. There is the scurrying - 


American, full of ‘cuteness, ignor- 
ance, and inquisitiveness, who is a 
capital companion when you are In 
strong health and high spirits, and 


who will in any case be hurrying - 


ahead of you at your next halt- 
ing-place. There is the educated 
American — thoughtful, _ lettered, 
and refined—who, from his inex- 
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haustible funds of research and 
observation, will teach you far 
more than you are ready to learn. 
There is the independent lady- 
tourist, who roves abroad ‘‘on her 
own hook,’’ and who is rather 
brisk, versatile, and able-bodied 
than what is popularly known as 
strong-minded. If the convenances 
permitted, and if she would have 
more consideration for the frailties 
of the flesh, we should ask no bet- 
ter temporary travelling comrade. 
She is always light and _ bright, 
and is as many-minded and as 
quick to reflect flashes from every- 
thing around as any patent light- 
house reflector with its myriads of 
facets and prisms. Her irresistible 
energy would be too much for 
ordinary males: she would be 
knocking one up at abnormal 


hours; she would be absolutely 
indifferent to food and meal-times ; 
and being necessarily frugal, like 
most spinsters of a certain age, 
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would sooner billet you in some 
clean mountain auderge than in 
the best-managed hotel of the low 
country. Cleanliness and comfort 
are her watchwords of travel; and 
as to comfort, you and she would 
be perpetually at cross-purposes. 
But she comes as a blessing we 
have often had good cause to 
appreciate, when we have met her 
of an evening in dismal weather 
in one of those ‘‘homely hotels” 
which she loves to patronise. We 
might multiply examples of the 
kind, but we must bring these 
rambling experiences to a conclu- 
sion. We think they may have 
pointed the moral, that it may be 
more prudent to depend on chance 
acquaintances than to risk hazard- 
ing those solid friendships which 
are more precious as they become 
more rare. In the one case the 
loss may possibly be irreparable ; 
in the other, the gains may proba- 
bly be considerable. 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN INDO-CHINA. 


THE tide of empire which for so 
many centuries flowed westward 
has now begun to retrace its 
course, and the descendants of the 
Asiatic immigrants who poured 
over Europe like a flood are once 
again reviving imperialism among 
the ruins of Eastern kingdoms, 
Indian principalities, and Indo- 
Chinese sovereignties. ‘To Russia, 
Destiny has allowed to fall the 
task of reconstituting the Asiatic 
Khanates; to ourselves has been 
assigned the duty of reviving the 
past glories of Indian rule and 
pomp; and in Indo-China the flags 
of England and France are wav- 
ing over the western and eastern 
shores of the peninsula, separated 
only by native kingdoms whose 
independence is threatened, and 
whose existence is endangered by 
the morbidly ambitious designs of 
the French Republic. In their 
present undefended condition these 
States form an irresistible tempta- 
tion to the predatory instincts of 
the invaders of Tongking, who make 
no secret of their desire to establish 
in Indo-China a rival empire to our 
Indian possessions, which shall be 
destined, as they fondly hope, to re- 
store to France the prestige lost to 
her by the war of 1870. With more 
candour or with greater cynicism 
than the Russians, who find a polit- 
ical necessity or an ethnographical 
reason for every advance they 
make in Asia, the French declare 
openly that their object is the 
gratification of a political ambition. 
They have no need to employ fine 
phrases to palliate their aggressions 
or explain their onward move- 
ments, for as yet they have not 
aroused the susceptibilities of Eu- 
ropean Foreign Offices; and the 
nations on whose rights they tram- 


ple, and whose lands they confiscate, 
are regarded as being beyond the 
range of: practical politics. It jg 
fortunate for them that no explan- 
ations are asked; for the wolf in 
the fable had not greater difficulty 
in accounting for his onslaught on 
the lamb, than the French would 
have to find an apology for their 
absorption of Annam and their 
avowed designs on Cambodia and 
Siam. 

The remoteness of the objects of 
attack is doubtless in the aggres- 
sor’s favour. Even Macaulay's 
celebrated schoolboy would be puz- 
zled to define the frontiers of Cam- 
bodia, or to name the political 
divisions of Siam; and yet, as re- 
gards both mineral and commercial 
wealth, the peninsula is so abun- 
dantly rich, that when the time 
comes that these advantages can 
be developed, and the blessings of 
a strong and just rule can be shared. 
in by all the nations embraced 
within its limits, it will of neces- 
sity be forced into the forefront 
of oriental questions. Stretching 
from the mouth of the Brahma- 
putra southwards to Singapore, 
and eastwards to the Chinese and 
Tonkingese frontier, it separates 
the ancient empires of India and 
China, and forms a _ convenient 
resting-place for those tribes who 
have been driven by political or 
other necessities to seek ‘fresh 
woods and pastures new”’ beyond 
the frontiers of the neighbouring 
kingdoms. By its physical con- 
figuration it is admirably adapted 
for such a purpose, being so sharp- 
ly divided off into three great divi- 
sions, that peoples of different na- 
tions, languages and tongues are 
able to preserve, without effort, 
their separate existences. From 
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the great ‘Tibetan plateau strike 
off the two mountain systems 
which, trending southward, separ- 
ate, on the one hand, the valley of 
the Irawadi from that of the 
Menam and Mekong; and on the 
other, form the watershed of the 
Song-koi and the smaller rivers 
which flow into the China Sea. 
This configuration governs the 
political distribution of the area. 
On the west, the valley of the Ira- 
wadi, is naturally dominated by the 
Power which holds India; on the 
east, the region lying between the 
more easterly range and the sea, 
or, in other words, Tongking and 
Cochin-China, naturally falls under 
Chinese influence; while the valleys 
of the Menam and Mekong, which 
form the central portion of the 
peninsula, being relieved from the 
overshadowing influences of the 


two empires, are free to remain 
under the independent rule of the 
sovereigns of Siam and Cambodia. 
Naturally the wealth and power of 


these last-named States centre in 
the fertile deltas of the Menam 
and Mekong rivers, and along the 
shores of the Gulf of Siam. As 
the distance from these points of 
attraction increases, the authority 
of the Governments diminishes, 
until a line is reached where it 
gives way entirely to the rule of 
the Shan chieftains, who dominate 
the hilly and mountainous country 
between the northern frontiers of 
Siam and Cambodia and the south- 
ern frontier of China. 

Like the Highlands of Scotland 
and the Cantabrian mountains of 
Spain, this Shan region forms a 
vast Cave of Adullam, in which 
all the disaffected and disinherited 
tribes from the neighbouring coun- 
tries have from time immemorial 
sought refuge. There we find de- 
scendants of the numerous abori- 
ginal tribes of Western and Central 
China, who have been dispossessed 
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of their territories by the advanc- 
ing tide of Chinese invasion—the 
Lao, the Lung, the Kwei, the 
Pung, the ‘‘ Pigmies,”’ the ‘‘ Long- 
legs,’’ and many others; there we 
find the descendants of the tattoo- 
ing tribes from Eastern China, who, 
having followed in their migrations 
the coast-line of China, have found 
their way westward from ‘Tong- 
king, and have made common 
cause with their fellow-exiles in 
the Shan States; and there we find 
representatives of tribes from Bur- 
mah and Further India, who, driven 
by political exigencies from’ their 
original seats, sought in the moun- 
tains which border on the upper 
waters of the Salween and Mekong 
for that peace which the valleys 
of the Brahmaputra and Irawadi 
denied them. It is obvious that 
the presence of these populations 
on the borders of kingdoms which, 
like all oriental States, rise and 
sink in the scale of importance and 
power as they chance to be ruled 
by able or incompetent sovereigns, 
has the making of many a pretty 
quarrel. ‘To follow and describe 
the changes of fortune and the 
varying frontiers which fell t6 the 
lot of Siam and Annam during 
their early histories, would be as 
profitless as to attempt to unravel a 
tangled skein of silk cut into short 
lengths. ‘There is no consecutive 
course of events to narrate. The 
rise to the surface of the troubled 
waters of political strife of adven- 
turers more daring and able than 
the adventurers in possession was 
a constantly recurring process, and 
one which invariably presaged a 
period of disorder and bloodshed, 
followed possibly by a temporary 
gleam of prosperity, lasting just 
so long as the victors were able to 
hold their own against all other 
Mahdis of rebellion. 

‘the one element of compara- 
tive stability in this changing fit- 
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ful condition of affairs was the 
kingdom of Cambodia. This 
State which divided the central 
plains of the peninsula with Siam, 
possessed at an early period an 
amount of culture and power 
which placed it at an advantage 
over its weak and _ uncultivated 
neighbour. Saigon, which was then 
its principal port, offered safe and 
convenient anchorage to the mer- 
chant-vessels from China, Borneo, 
India, and Arabia, which were 
attracted to its wharves by the 
rich and varied merchandise of 
the markets of Cambodia. With 
commerce came fame and consid- 
eration; and in A.p. 68, a learned 
Brahman missionary sought to add 
the knowledge of religion to the 
material privileges*of the people. 
At the time of the arrival of this 
holy man the destinies of the Cam- 
bodians were in the hands of a 
queen, who, from being attracted 
by the doctrines of the Brahman, 
became so enamoured of his per- 
son that she accepted him as 
her consort. From his  coign 
of vantage the guondam mis- 
sionary devoted himself to the 
propagation of his faith, and to 
the instruction of the people in 
the knowledge of architecture and 
astronomy. Much that he taught 
has left no trace upon the sands of 
time, but happily some enduring 
monuments of his fame still ex- 
ist in the ruins of the magnifi- 
cent buildings at Ongcor and else- 
where, which have lately been 
brought to light. If written his- 
tory were silent, and we had no 
other evidence of the bygone pow- 
er of Cambodia than these re- 
mains, their stones would speak 
with a thousand tongues of the 
wealth, culture, and authority of 
those who could raise such splen- 
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did dwellings for their gods ang 
their kings. 

Speaking of the temple which 
forms the centre of the Ongcor 
ruins, M. Mouhot says :— 

“Commencing from the build) 
which forms the principal entrance to 
the temple is a causeway 9 metres 
wide by 342 metres in length; it is 
raised 1 metre from the level of the 
ground. It is covered by huge blocks 
of stone, carefully joined together 
throughout its entire length, and is 
surrounded by a balustrade, partially 
in ruins, about 10 centimetres high, 
composed of long stones with bevelled 
edges, very massive, and covered with 
sculptures. On each side are six plat- 
forms of earth ascended by several 
steps, upon each of which is a serpent 
with seven heads, some erect, others 
thrown back. 

“In the centre of the causeway are 
two elegant pavilions, one on each 
side, having at each extremity a, por- 
tico 33 metres 66 centimetres in 
length. At the end of the causeway, 
and at the foot of the terrace, are, on 
each side of the latter, two ponds or 
sheets of water. A balustrade like 
that of the causeway, and resting like 
iton ona sculptured basement, springs 
from the foot of the terrace and runs 
all round the monument. At certain 
intervals there are large staircases of 
several steps each. 

“The terrace is 2 metres 30 centi- 
metres in height, and is surrounded by 
112 fluted columns, surmounted by 
capitals, formed in each case of one 
single block of stone. The basement, 
like that of the whole building, is or- 
namented with very beautiful sculp- 
tured cornices, varied in style, and en- 
tirely covered with delicate carvings . 
representing roses and arabesques, 
worked with the chisel, with a taste 
and skill equally wonderful. This 
terrace forms a cross, each arm of 
which is 122 metres in length and 12 
metres 16 centimetres wide. There 
are three flights of steps, upon each of 
which are four lions reclining upon 
their pedestals.’’! 

In the present condition of the 
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ruins of these once splendid build- 
ings, overgrown with brushwood 
and buried in the depths of the 
forests, we have a symbolical pic- 
ture of the prosperity and decay 
of Cambodia. For many centuries 
the descendants of the missionary 
royal consort fully maintained 
their country’s honour, and ex- 
tended the influence of their cul- 
ture over the surrounding States. 
Their ambassadors visited the 
Courts of China, Siam, and Bur- 
mah; and their merchants fre- 
quented the markets of Southern 
Asia, and even penetrated as far 
west as the ports of the Roman 
empire. They exercised lordship 
over the neighbouring Shan prin- 


cipalities, and carved for them-' 


selves provinces out of the bor- 
dering kingdoms of Siam and An- 
nam. But in the eighth century a 
cloud settled over the fortunes of 
the country. The Shans, who so 
long had recognised the Cambo- 
dians as their superiors, rebelled 
against them and overran the 
northern portion of their country ; 
while the despised Siamese made 
themselves masters of the provinces 
bordering on the sea. Since that 
time the occasional accession of 
able sovereigns has imparted spas- 
modic intervals of vigour into the 
royal councils; but as a kingdom, 
Cambodia then fell from its high 
estate to the level of its neighbours. 
The mandates of its sovereigns 
were no longer words to conjure 
with, and its armies fought on 
equal terms with troops on whom 
their ancestors. had been used to 
look down with scorn. Henceforth 
the constantly changing fortunes 
of war decided the constitution 
of the Government and the ex- 
tent of the frontiers. Like pieces 
of cork in troubled waters, the 
States of Cambodia, Siam, Bur- 
mah, and Annam were for cen- 
turies tossed about—now one and 
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now another being thrown up on 
to the surface. But corruptio 
optimi pessima, and by degrees the 
Cambodians, from being the most 
powerful people in Indo-China, 
became the weak victims of their 
neighbours’ tyranny. For the 
most part Siamese influence pre- 
vailed over the fallen State, and 
more than once Siamese generals 
pillaged the country and led away 
captive thousands of the conquered. 
But the pretensions of Siam ‘to 
direct the destinies of Cambodia 
were not such as the Court of 
Annam on the east was disposed 
to acknowledge; and, like another 
Belgium, Cambodia became the 
battle-field on which her two neigh- 
bours were to fight for the suprem- 
acy. The contest ended to the ad- 
vantage of Siam, but not so decis- 
ively as to free Cambodia from the 
fear of Annam,; and the result 
was, that with ready homage her 
kings bowed the supple knee to the 
sovereigns of both countries, at the 
same time that, from an unexplained 
cause, they paid tribute to China. 
The history of Siam contains 
the same uncertain and varying 
fortunes which distinguish the 
later records of Cambodia. Un- 
like the Cambodians, however, 
the Siamese possess no early monu- 
ments reflecting past glories; but, 
en revanche, they can boast that 
while Cambodia gradually fell in 
the scale of nations, their country 
grew and flourished. Not that 
they had not foreign dangers to en- 
counter. One one occasion, at least, 
the same peril which now threat- 
ens their existence seemed about 
to overtake them. ‘Towards the 
end of the 17th century, a Franco- 
Greek named Phaulcon, who stood 
high in the favour of the king, in 
duced him to apply to Louis XIV. 
for a body-guard of two hundred 
French soldiers. The request was 
readily granted, and the king was 
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urged to apply again for a like 
number. These four hundred men 
Phaulcon had intended to use as a 
lever by which to raise to the throne 
a youth who was to be a puppet of 
his own and a tool of France. For- 
tunately for the Siamese, the plot 
was discovered before the second two 
hundred had embarked, and Phaul- 
con, having been found guilty of 
treason, was punished by the loss 
of his head. Of late years the 
enlightened conduct of the succes- 
sive rulers of Siam has so strength- 
ened and widened the authority of 
the country, that at the present 
time it occupies the highest posi- 
tion among native kingdoms in the 
peninsula. For many years the 
kings of Cambodia have received 
their investiture at the hands of the 
kings of Siam, and Siamese influ- 
ence has steadily advanced among 
the Shan tribes on the northern 
frontier, softening their manners, 
and rendering them willing sub- 
jects of the Court of Bangkok. 
It is indeed beyond question that if 
the Siamese were left free to develop 
the resources of their country, and 
to cofitinue to raise the intellectual 
standard of the people, they would 
become a great and powerful nation. 
This is the goal for which their 
capabilities fit them, and it is the 
one to which all those who sym- 
pathise with their aspirations de- 
sire that they should attain. 

Such are the two central king- 
doms of the peninsula, and it now 
remains to speak of the countries 
which flank them—viz., Burmah 
on the west and Annam on the 
east. And here we have to leave 
the domain of purely native history, 
and to dive into the troubled waters 
of foreign complications. The prox- 
imity of Burmah to India brought 
it at an early period within the 
knowledge of Western adventurers. 
Backed by a Papal bull, which 
gave to the Portuguese the exclu- 
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sive right to trade in the Indian 
Ocean, Vasco da Gama rounded 
the Cape in 1497 in search of the 
privileges thus generously con. 
ferred, and established himself at 
Goa. On the foundations thus laid, 
Albuquerque essayed a few 

later to extend his country’s power 
by an expedition against Malacca, 
which was at this time the 

emporium of trade in the East, 
and occupied a similar position 
in Asia to that which Venice 
had lately held in Europe. The 
attack was successful, and the 
conqueror having established his 
authority, sent ambassadors to 
Siam and Pegu with the object of 
opening up commercial relations 
with those countries. At this 
time Burmah was divided into the 
three kingdoms of Arakan, Toungoo, 
and Pegu, between which inter- 
necine wars were ceaselessly waged. 
Golden opportunities were thus af- 
forded to the Portuguese adven- 
turers of gaining a footing in the 
country by lending their assistance 
to one or other of the rival com- 
batants. These opportunities were 
eagerly seized; and thus in the six- 
teenth century we find a band of 
filibusters, under one Morales, sup- 
porting the King of Pegu against 
the Toungoo sovereign, who on his 
part was also able to call a fleet of 
Portuguese privateers to his aid. 
A few years later this same sov- 
ereign attacked Bangkok at the 
head of a body of Portuguese mer- 
cenaries, and would probably have 
carried the city had it not been 
fortified and defended by another 
body of Portuguese soldiers in the 
pay of the King of Siam. ‘Tender- 
ness of conscience was not a charac- 
teristic of these pioneers of civilisa- 
tion; and, sheltered as they were 
under the spiritual zegis of a Papal 
decree, they felt themselves free to 
advance the interests of themselves 
and their country by any means 
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which fortune might throw in their 
way. ‘The superiority which their 
weapons and knowledge of military 
tactics gave them, tempted the more 
ambitious of their leaders to dream 
of empire while serving as led cap- 
tains. One of these, Philip de 
Brito by name, after having helped 
the King of Arakan to conquer 
Pegu, threw off his allegiance, and 
proclaimed himself sovereign of the 
vanquished territory. By an in- 
genious trick, which would have 
done honour to the subtlety of a 
Bokharian Khan, his supporters 
were detached from him, and he 
himself paid the penalty of- his 
treason by the tortures of impale- 
ment. Another man of the De 
Brito kind was Sebastian Gonzales, 
who, having begun life as a soldier, 
ended it as a pirate, and ultimate- 
ly suffered one of the forms, of 
violent death which are common 
to Eastern countries. Wars, revo- 
lutions, and anarchy make up the 
sum of Burmese history during the 
seventeenth and the first part of 
the eighteenth century; and it 
was not until the accession of 
Alompra, the founder of the pre- 
sent dynasty, in 1752, that any 
sequence in the course of events 
becomes discernible. With the 
Eastern hyperbole, which makes 
the Japanese claim descent from 
the gods, the Manchus from a celes- 
tial being, and the Tibetans from 
a dog, Alompra maintained that 
he could trace his pedigree in direct 
descent from Sakyamuni. Those 
among his subjects who were 
better informed, recognised in 
him an adventurous hunter of ob- 
scure origin, whose only title to 
honour was success. When once 
established on the throne, how- 
ever, he showed himself sensible of 
the dignity of his kingdom. He 
founded the city of Rangoon at 
the delta of the Irawadi, and did 
all that lay in his power to extend 


the commercial interests of his 
subjects. His successor, Bodo- 
aphra, possessed all the ambition 
of his father, but none of those 
regal qualities which gained 
Alompra his kingdom. He was 
cruel, vindictive, and cowardly. 
In gratification of a mere whim, 
he built a new capital on the Ira- 
wadi—the city of the Immortals 
—and compelled the inhabitants 
of Ava to migrate to it bag and 
baggage. He put down a rebel- 
lion in Pegu which was the out- 
come of his infamous misrule, with 
a cruelty such as Timur the Tartar 
would have delighted in, and laid 
desolate - whole districts which 
failed to show that loyalty to him- 
self which he thought his due. 
He led an expedition against Siam ; 
but losing courage as he approached 
the frontier, he retired precipi- 
tately. The one great achievement 
of his reign was the conquest of 
Arakan, and this he accomplished 
by craft rather than by fighting. 
Troops in the disguise of Buddhist 
priests were smuggled into the 
country, who at a given signal rose 
against the king, seized his capital, 
and placed their master on the 
throne. Puffed up by this success, 
Bodoaphra dreamed of leading his 
armies against India, China, and 
Siam; but this, like many other 
emanations of his mad brain, never 
got beyond the abstract stage of 
desire; and preferring, on second 
thoughts, to revive the faded loy- 
alty of his subjects by an appeal to 
their religious fanaticism, he pro- 
claimed himself a Buddha. But 
this assumption failed to produce 
the desired effect; and after some 
years of waning power, he died 
in 1819, ‘‘unwept, unhonoured, 
and unsung.’’ Father San Ger- 
mano, who lived in Burmah dur- 
ing more than twenty years of his 
reign, thus describes him:— 

“His very countenance is the index 
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of a mind ferocious and inhuman to 
the highest degree; . . . and itwould 
not be an exaggeration to assert that 
during his reign more victims have 
fallen by the hand of the executioner 
than by the sword of the common 
enemy. . . . The good fortune which 
has attended him .. . has inspired 
him with an idea that he is something 
more than mortal, and that this privi- 
lege has been granted him on account 
of his numerous good works. ... A 
few years since he thought to make 
himself a: god.” 


As Bodoaphra’s many wives left 
him without a surviving son, his 
grandson, Hpagyidoa, succeeded 
to his throne. In every evil qual- 
ity the new king fully came up 
to the level of his grandsire. 
He began his reign by re-estab- 
lishing his capital at Ava, and 
by making war upon’ Assam. 
Here, for the first time, he came 
into collision with British soldiers; 
and, by virtue of superior numbers, 
he at the outset gained some ad- 
vantage over our troops. This 
success was of: the nature of that 
kind of good fortune by which 
the prince of darkness is said to 
lure young gamblers on to their 
destruction. Because he had suc- 
ceeded in repulsing an _ attack 
made by an insufficient British 
force on a fortified position, he 
deemed that he could withstand 
the armies of the British empire, 
and ventured to demand duties 
from British subjects on goods 
carried up the Naf river, which 
separated Burmese from British 
territory. Not content with this 
act of illegality, he attacked the 
island of Shapuri, overpowered the 
garrison, and marched an army 
across the Arakanese frontier in 
the direction of Chittagong. Here 
again fortune in a minor degree 
fought on his side, and at Ramu 
his troops attacked and defeated 
the occupying force. 

These events begat in Hpagyidoa 


so dangerous an arrogance, 
coupled with his persistently 

sive action in Assam, Kachar, and 
Manipur, it was deemed absolutely 
necessary to check his pretensions, 
War was therefore declared against 
him by Lord Amherst, the Gover- 
nor-General of India; and two ar- 
mies—one destined to act against 
Rangoon, and the other against the 
Assam frontier—were despatched 
under Sir Archibald Campbell and 
General M/‘Morine respectively, 
In the north the British troops 
were, with one slight exception, 
uniformly successful. | Rangpur, 
the capital of Assam, surrendered 
without striking a blow, and Mani- 
pur was occupied without much 
difficulty. 

In the south the British arms 
were equally triumphant. Ran- 
goon was taken after little more 
thah a show of resistance, and 
the towns of Tavoy and Mergui, 
in Tenasserim, and of Martaban 
and Pegu, fell into our posses- 
sion. The Burmese now became 
thoroughly alarmed. Every avail- 
able soldier was enrolled for the 
national defence; and the most 
trusted general, Maha Bandula, 
was commissioned to lead the army 
against the invaders. Doubtless 
this officer did all that Burmese 
strategy and Burmese courage were 
able to accomplish; but neither one 
nor the other saved his army of 
60,000 men from suffering so crush- 
ing a defeat, that he was compelled 
to retreat precipitately within the 
fortifications of Danubyu, on the 
Irawadi. 

But though defeated, Bandula 
was still at the head of a large force, 
and in complete command of the 
district round Danubyu. He was 


a man who governed with the dra-_ 


conic severity common to Easter 
rulers, and gained from his sub- 
jects the obedience which orientals 
only yield to force. For no very 
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heinous offences he ordered two of 
his generals to be sawn asunder 
between planks of wood, and meted 
out punishments of a like kind to 
all offenders who outraged his cap- 
ricious sense of military law. The 
first object of the renewed cam- 
paign was to dislodge his truculent 
eneral, and after one unsuccessful 
assault Danubyu was taken, not 
without much stubborn fighting. 
The loss inflicted on the defenders 
was terrible, and Bandula was 
among the slain. This disaster 
produced a powerful impression on 
the country; and had it not been 
for the existence of a strong war- 
party at Court, headed by the 
queen and her brother, who, with 
Arabian-Night-like good fortune, 
had exchanged a fish-shop for a 
palace, the war would have prob- 
ably been brought to a close. As 
it was, the king was induced to 
accept the offer of an imprisoned 
prince, Pukhan Wungyi by name, 
to sweep the invaders off the sacred 
soil of Burmah. It chanced that 
among this man’s fellow-prisoners 
were some Europeans who had 
been arrested on the outbreak of 
the war; and, believing that the 
sacrifice of these unfortunates 
would be an offering well-pleasing 
to his gods, he ordered their ex- 
ecution as a preliminary to the 
campaign. Fortunately for his in- 
tended victims, however, the same 
enemies who had secured his orig- 
inal arrest now came forward and 
accused him of a fresh conspiracy 
against the king. A search made 
in his house furnished enough real 
or manufactured evidence to satisfy 
the timid vacillating Hpagyidoa, 
and the order went forth that, 
instead of taking the command of 
the army, the newly appointed 
general should be trodden to death 
by elephants. The sentence was 
carried out, and the king’s half- 
brother Mengmyatbo was appoint- 
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ed in his place. But believing suc- 
cess to be impossible, this new com- 
mander deemed it wise to allow 
the war to languish, and even 
carried his Zaissez faire policy to 
the length of permitting the British 
to occupy Prome without resist- 
ance. At this point of the cam- 
paign some efforts were made by 
the Burmese to arrive at terms of 
peace, and a treaty was actually 
signed (January 1826) by both 
parties. But as the real object of 
the Burmese in opening negotia- 
tions was merely to gain time, the 
treaty was never ratified. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the ruse justi- 
fied the expectations of its inven- 
tors by enabling them to surround 
General Campbell with an army of 
40,000 men. From this trap the 
British general extricated himself 
by a daring movement, which 
ended in a brilliant victory. The 
Burmese army, defeated on _ all 
sides, was completely demoralised, 
and the Shan levies marched off in 
a body to their native hills, leav- 
ing the road northward clear for 
the advance. After a short delay 
at Myédé, on the Irawadi, caused 
by a renewal of futile negotiations, 
General Campbell occupied the 
ancient capital, Pugan, and event- 
ually pushed on to Yandabo, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of 
Ava. 

The presence of the enemy 
within four miles of his palace 
was an outward and visible sign 
of the defeat of his armies which 
it was beyond the power of the 
king to ignore, and a genuine de- 
sire for peace was exchanged in 
his councils for the warlike policy 
which up to this time had pre- 
vailed. No difficulties were raised 
on the side of the British in com- 
ing to terms. The war had never 
been popular in England, and a 
treaty of peace was the one thing 
desired by the East India Direc- 
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tors. But Campbell was, however, 
bound to remember that he was in 
the position of a victorious general, 
with the capital of his enemy in his 
power; and considering, also, the 
importance of establishing a prac- 
ticable modus vivendt between the 
Court of Ava and the Directors, he 
declared it to be a sine qua non 
that the provinces of Assam and 
Arakan, and the coast of Tenas- 
serim, including the portion of the 
province of Martaban lying east of 
the Salween river, should be ceded 
to the British Government. To 
this the king consented, and the 
curtain fell on the conclusion of 
the first Burmese war. 

Though few positive advantges 
accrued to the British from the 
war, with the exception of the 
ceded territory, it secured to them 
the negative advantage of being 
left alone; and as for some time 
they were busily occupied with 
the task of organising the govern- 
ment of their newly acquired pro- 
vinces, they were content to allow 
the Burmese ‘‘to stew in their 
own gravy.’’ This they proceeded 
to do in the most approved oriental 
fashion. The king, who had long 
shown symptoms of insanity, at 
last became so unmanageable that 
in 1837 he was deposed in favour 
of his brother, Therawadi. To 
Englishmen the change of ruler 
made little or no difference. Up 
to the time of his accession, 
Therawadi had courted the society 
of their countrymen and favoured 
their cause; but with his crown 
came a complete change in his 
conduct towards them. He out- 
Heroded his predecessor in arro- 
gance and obstinacy, and declared 
his intention of ignoring the 
treaty of Yandabo, and of recon- 
quering the provinces ceded by that 
instrument to England. In inter- 
nal affairs, also, he revived the 
worst traditions of his ancestors. 


The late queen and her brother, 
the guondam fishmonger, were 
his orders executed with frightful 
barbarity, and the ministers of the 
preceding reign were compelled to 
do the work of common labourers as 
a preliminary degradation to their 
appearing on the execution-ground. 
With a man so imbued with the 
worst vices of oriental despots it 
was impossible for English Resi- 
dents to hold diplomatic inter- 
course, and in 1840 it was found 
necessary definitely to withdraw 
our representative from his Court. 
Five years later the hereditary 
taint of madness became so pro- 
nounced, that, like his predecessor, 
he was deposed and placed in 
confinement. Unfortunately, the 
change from father to son, from 
Therawadi to Pugan, brought no 
alleviation either to the tyranny 
exercised over the people or to the 
injustice with which foreigners 
were treated. Indeed, the whips 
of Therawadi became scorpions 
under Pugan, until so dire were 
the miseries of his people, that they 
rose against the minister who was 
the instrument employed for their 
torture, and who had earned a 
double share of their hatred by 
professing the religion of Mahomet. 
Like Henry VIII., Pugan never 
scrupled to disown an agent who 
had the misfortune to arouse seri- 
ous dissatisfaction ; and without hesi- 
tation he threw his minister to the 
people, who exercised their ingen- 
uity in inventing refined tortures 
with which to bring to a close his 
execrable existence. 

By this time the incidents of 
the war of 1824 had almost faded 
from the national memory, and 
Pugan sought to recover the rega 
of his subjects by demonstrating 
against foreigners. In defiance of 
right and justice, he imprisoned 
two English captains, Lewis and 
Shepherd, at Rangoon, and dis- 
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played so determinately hostile a 
spirit towards the British, that 
Lord Dalhousie was compelled 
once more to undertake the thank- 
less task of taking up arms. This 
second war was of short duration, 
mainly owing to the fact that 
Lord Dalhousie assumed conclu- 
sions for himself, without waiting 
to go through the empty form of 
gaining the concurrence of the 
Burmese. Thus having taken 
Rangoon, Martaban, and Bassein, 
he kept them, together with the 
rest of the province of Pegu, The 
accession in 1853 of Mengdon, zce 
Pugan, deposed, in no way im- 
proved the political position; and 
Lord Dalhousie, finding it neces- 
sary to establish a more definite 
northern boundary to the province 
of Pegu than had previously been 
fixed, and knowing the impossi- 
bility of negotiating with the Bur- 
mese, drew a line across the map 
from Mendoon, on the eastern fron- 
tier of Arakan, to a point due east 
on a branch of the Salween, and 
proclaimed that the boundary be- 
tween the two empires. 

This determined line of conduct 
exercised a most beneficial effect 
on our relations with the Court of 
Ava; and the results of our pres- 
ence in the surrounding provinces 
added so distinctly to our influence, 
that in 1862 Sir Arthur Phayre 
found little difficulty in inducing 
the king to enter into treaty obli- 
gations with this country. One 
great obstacle to trade had always 
been the monopolies which the king 
held in his own hand. These he 
now agreed to abandon, except those 
in mineral-oil, timber, and precious 
stones. The effect of these con- 
cessions soon became apparent in 
the increase of trade, as shown by 
the fact, that whereas in 1868-69 
the imports into Upper Burmah 
were of the value of Rs.524,378, 
in the year following they were 
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reckoned at Rs.1,401,612—an 
increase of 167 per cent.. This 
is but a specimen of the impetus 
which was given to trade by the 
act of freeing it from the unnatural 
restrictions which kept it within 
narrow bounds and hampered it 
with galling exactions. 

In the annexed provinces the 
effect of the change of rule was 
equally marked. ‘‘ People turn,” 
said Mencius, ‘‘to a _benevo- 
lent rule as water flows down- 
wards and as wild beasts run to 
the wilds;’’ and never was there 
a more explicit confirmation of 
this saying of the Chinese philo- 
sopher than in the case of the 
ceded Burmese provinces. At 
the time of the annexation of Ar- 
akan in 1826, the population was 
100,000, and in 1855 it had in- 
creased to 366,310; in other words, 
the population had multiplied with- 
in that period 250 per cent. Be- 
tween 1829 and 1855 the popula- 
tion of Tenasserim increased more 
than 200 per cent—that is to say, 
from 70,000 to 213,692; and while 
in 1852 Pegu was peopled by.500,000 
souls, in 1865 this number had in- 
creased to 1,350,989. Again, the 
number of acres under cultivation 
in Arakan in 1830 was 66,227, 
and in 1855, 353,885. In Tenas- 
serim 100,657 acres were under 
cultivation in 1843, and _ twelve 
years later this number had in- 
creased to 181,681. Meanwhile 
the revenue shdwed even greater 
elasticity. In Arakan the annual 
receipts, which for 1826 were 
£23,225, amounted in 1855 to 
£127,729. In this last year the 
value of the trade was reckoned at 
£1,876,998. In Tenasserim, which 
has fewer capabilities for expan- 
sion, and has always been a com- 
paratively unprofitable province, 


the increase for the same periods 

was from £2676 to £83,300. The 

latest returns show that this rate 
2E 
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of increase has been steadily main- 
tained; and from them we learn, 
that whereas the total revenue of 
British Burmah was in 1876-77 
41,771,743, in 1883-84 it was 
42,850,036. 

These statistics speak for them- 
selves: they show that the instant 
certain provinces were taken from 
under the heavy yoke of Burmese 
rule, and were placed under a just 
and equitable system of govern- 
ment. the populations, the areas 
of land under cultivation, and the 
revenues increased by leaps and by 
bounds. People from the neigh- 
bouring native provinces were at- 
tracted to them ‘‘as water flows 
downwards,’’ and this in face of 
strenuous opposition on the part 
of the Burmese Government to the 
migration of its subjects into our 
dependencies. The hostility to- 
wards us which had been fostered 
among the people by the authori- 
ties must be reckoned also as an- 
other deterrent to persons desiring 
to cross the frontier, more espe- 
cially as up to 1852 the ceded pro- 
vinces offered neither agricultur- 
ally nor commercially any advan- 
tages which were comparable with 
those enjoyed by the fertile native 
province of Pegu. Watered by 
the lower waters of the Irawadi, 
and possessing the convenient port 
of Rangoon, that province was to 
the rest of Burmah what the delta 
of the Nile is to Egypt. But so 
grinding was the tyranny of the 
Ava Government, that in 1852 it 
possessed a population not much 
larger than that of the compara- 
tively sterile province of Arakan. 

If the hearts of the Burmese 
rulers had not been hardened, and 
their ears closed to all thoughts of 
progress and reform, these facts, 
and the admonitions given by the 
wars of 1826 and £852, might 
have furnished lessons which 
would have shown them the ad- 


visability of taking heed to their 
ways. But neither history nop 
current events have ever effected 
the slightest improvement in the 
system of government or in the 
personal conduct of the sovereigns, 
The ruling powers seem incapable 
of advancing, and cling to the 
worst traditions and most de 


graded habits with a persistency . 


that nothing can overcome. [If it 
had been possible to hope for any 
improvement in a Burmese sove- 
reign, it would have been in the 
case of the present king. Edu- 
cated at .a Protestant missionary 
school, and being acquainted with 
European usages, he had opportu- 
nities for good which were denied 
to his graceless predecessors. But 
no sooner did he ascend the throne 
than all he had learned was thrown 
to the winds, and he became as 
cruel a despot and as debased a 
liver as any who had gone before 
him. His* first royal act was to 
sign the death-warrants of all his 
brothers, and his subsequent policy 
has been consistent with this bar- 
barous beginning. A minister who 
offends him, or an envoy who is 
unsuccessful in his mission, is made 
to shuffle off this mortal coil with- 
out the slightest compunction. 
The remark, as such an unfortu- 
nate leaves the presence-chamber, 
‘‘] don’t wish to see that man 
again,’’ is held by the subservient 
royal counsellors as sufficient war- 
rant for his execution, and the 
king expects to be told that death 
has suddenly overtaken his late 
visitor. It is not long ago that 
the last of several palace massacres 
startled Europe by its atrocity. 
On some suspicion of a conspiracy 
against his throne, the king ordered 
seventy of his nearest relatives to 
be battered and choked to death 
or buried alive. 

At first the king showed some 
disinclination to this wholesale 
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slaughter ; but the advice of his 
queen prevailed, and in obedience 
to his command ‘‘seventy of the 
royal blood—men, women, and 
children—were murdered in the 
next three days, and buried within 
the palace in a long trench dug for 
the purpose. The eldest prince— 
the Mekhaya—a man nearly three 
times Theebaw’s age, and hated 
for his fierce, proud demeanour, 
died shrieking for mercy at the 
hands of his own slaves whom he 
had often tortured. ‘The Tholnsay 
Mintha, equally overbearing in his 
manner, and a fanatical hater of 
the English, gained in his 
death an esteem he had never 
known while living. With his 
last breath he hurled defiance and 
imprecations at his brother, whom 
he had always despised, and pro- 
phesied a speedy and bloody end 
for the ‘runaway monk.’ The 
weakly and gentle-mannered Me- 
ingtohen murmured a prayer that 
the hideous sin of murder might 
be pardoned to its instigator and 
perpetrators, and then resigned his 
neck to the club which sent him to 
the blissful seats of sat-dewahs. 
The princesses were subjected to 
nameless horrors; and the _treat- 
ment of the children recalled the 
days when ravaging hordes marched 
through the land with babes pitted 
on their pike-staffs for standards. 
The poor old regent of Pegu, gover- 
nor of Rangoon when the British 
came in 1852, had his nostrils and 
gullet crammed with gunpowder, 
and was thus blown up. But the 
tale of horrors is not one to enlarge 
upon. They were conducted by 
those who are now the king’s most 
trusted advisers. All the three 
days bands of music were playing 
throughout the palace, and dancers 
posturing to divert attention from 
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what was going on.’’! This list by 
no means exhausts the number of 
those who have fallen victims to 
Theebaw’s malignity. Following 
the example of his grandfather, 
who, like another Saul, was in the 
habit of hurling a javelin at any 
one who offended him, Theebaw has 
placed the lives of many members 
of his Court in jeopardy by means 
of the self-same weapon; but not 
being so good a shot as his grand- 
sire, he has not succeeded as yet 
in doing more than frightening 
his intended victims. Like many 
other tyrants, Theebaw is subject 
in turn to the tyranny of his wife, 
a cruel, jealous, and violent woman, 
who gained the throne by the re- 
fusal of her sister to accept the 
position of queen. The fate of 
this strong-minded recalcitrant is 
shrouded in mystery, but the pun- 
ishment meted out to her maids 
of honour is well known. Their 
hands were chopped off. 

An evil temper, a love of gin, 
the society of cringing counsellors, 
and the tyranny of a shrewish wife, 
have made Theebaw a pest to his 
countrymen. The monopolies which 
Mengdon abolished have been re- 
vived; the proposed reforms in the 
constitution have been thrown to 
the winds; and universal corrup- 
tion has been allowed to flourish 
unchecked. The natural results 
have followed. The outlying pro- 
vinces are in a chronic state of dis- 
order, the country is impoverished, 
and each year the area over which 
the king’s writs run grows gradu- 
ally smaller. In no other country 
in the world would such a state of 
affairs have been allowed to con- 
tinue so long; and the time cannot 
be far distant when the drunken 
madman who now oppresses the 
land will be driven from the throne, 
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and when, it is to be hoped, a new 
order of things will dawn upon the 
distracted country. 

It has been said that the Bur- 
mese are as well governed as they 
deserve to be, and that they are 
incapable of understanding or of 
enjoying the higher rights of citi- 
zenship. A glance at the condi- 
tion of the natives in the provinces 
subject to England is sufficient to 
refute this. As traders they are 
enterprising and industrious. At 
Rangoon, Maulmein, and other 
places, they show a pronounced 
commercial spirit; most of the 
large teak-forests in Siam are 
leased out to them or their agents ; 
and so great is the traffic on the 
railway line from Rangoon to 
Prome, that at the present time 
it is the best paying of all the 
Indian Government railways. The 
towns which have sprung into 
existence since the English occu- 
pation testify to an extraordinary 
growth of trade, and to the com- 
plete confidence placed by the 
natives in their present rulers. 
Maulmein, for example, which in 
1826 was a mere fishing-village, 
was peopled thirty years later by 
60,000 souls; and within the same 
period the population of Akyab 
increased from a handful to 20,000. 
But at Rangoon the beneficent 
effect of our rule is most apparent. 
The city, which, when we an- 
nexed it in 1852, was merely a 
collection of mean-looking huts, 
intersected by narrow alleys, is 
now a handsome town, traversed 
in every direction by good roads 
and broad streets. The public 
buildings are fine and imposing, 
and a naval yard with repairing- 
slips adds to the wealth and con- 
venience of the port. Between 
1869 and 1881 the population in- 
creased from 87,553 to 134,176; 
and at the present time the annual 
value of the exports amounts to 
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above £2,500,000, which sum is 
again exceeded by the value of the 
imports. Schools of every grade, 
hospitals, churches, and charitable 
institutions, abound and flourish ip 
the town and neighbourhood ; and 
the inhabitants bow to a beneficent 
Government, compared with which 
the mildest Eastern rule is a grind- 
ing tyranny. 

From what has been said, it will 
be apparent that our wars with 
Burmah, and our annexation of the 
British provinces, were the direct 
and inevitable consequences of our 
position in India. It is a 
graphical necessity that the rulers 
of India should have a preponderat- 
ing influence in Burmah; and if 
the king had been willing to enter 
into friendly diplomatic relations 
with us, the desire on our part to 
become possessed of an inch of ter- 
ritory or a stone of a fortress would 
never have been called into being. 
But the conduct which it seemed 
good to successive kings to pursue 
irresistibly impelled us to the one 
course which lay open to us; and 
in this case, therefore, the taunts 
which are sometimes levelled at 
our earlier policy in India are alto- 
gether inapplicable. And further, 
we have the gratification of know- 
ing that while our advance into 
Burmah was directed by causes 
beyond the sphere of our influence, 
our presence has been an unmixed 
good to the people of the annexed 
provinces. We found them down- 
trodden, poor, and ignorant; and 
we have made them self-reliant 
and well to do, and have placed 
within their reach the means of 
acquiring a good and _ sufficient 
education. We found them the 
victims of extortion, and the sub- 
jects of a revolting system of judi- 


‘cial cruelty; and we have given 


them pure-handed justice and an 
equitable system of laws. The 
wealthy native is no longer obliged 
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to hide his treasure in the earth lish in India,’’ it requires an tn- 
lest it should be wrested from him; usual amount of forbearance to 
but, on the contrary, every in- listen with patience to the flimsy 
ducement is offered him to turn his pretexts with which their apolo- 
one talent into tens of talents by gists attempt to defame their ene- 
means of the countless opportuni- mies, and to palliate their own 
ties for trade which have been misdeeds. 
opened for him. Like the people of the Chinese 
But having tested by these re- Shan States, the Annamese are de- 
forms the capabilities of the people scended from some of the aboriginal 
to appreciate the advantages of tribesof China, who, having been dis- 
practical civilisation, the question possessed from their original seats, 
arises whether, in the cause of hu- found for themselves a new home 
manity, we should not attempt to in the long strip of low-lying coast- 
alleviate some of the miseries un- land which separates the inhospit- 
der which the subjects of Theebaw able Tran-ninh range of mountains 
still groan. By a judicious use of from the sea. Geographically as 
our legitimate influence, the coun- well as ethnographically, there- 
try might unquestionably be so fore, the kingdom of Annam forms 
opened up as to make it susceptible part of the Chinese system, and 
of improvement ; and though Thee- until the fifteenth century it 
baw has hitherto shown himself virtually remained a Chinese pro- 
callous to admonitions, it by no vince. About.that period a re- 
means follows that if he found his bellion broke out, headed by Le 
revenue increasing he might not Loi, a native chieftain, who mas- 
be brought to kiss the rod and to sacred the Chinese garrisons and 
yield assent to the internal ad- proclaimed himself king. This 
ministrative reforms which com- assumption of independence was 
mon humanity demands. A rail- resented by the Chinese, who sent 
way to Bhamo would go far to- several armies in succession against 
wards effecting this object, and our the rebels. But the province was 
experience of railways in British not one of vital importance to the 
Burmah tends to show that such a empire; and after some years of 
line would in all probability trans- undecided warfare, the emperor 
form the face of the country and agreed to acknowledge the newly 
bring peace and plenty to the at established kingdom on condition 
present down-trodden natives. that it remained tributary, and that 
When we compare our transac- the kings received their patents of 
tions in Burmah with the circum™ royalty from Peking. For a couple 
stances connected with the French of centuries things went smoothly 
occupation of Cochin-China and with the new State; but at the end 
Tongking ; when we look upon this of that time the Viceroy of Cochin- 
picture and on that,—it is impos- China rebelled against his liege lord, 
sible not to feel that our moral, established his independence, and 
political and commercial positions left only the province of Tongking 
are on quite a different footing from to the successor of Le Loi. The 
those of the French. Their advance example of successful rebellion set 
has been throughout an unprovoked by these usurpers was as infectious 
aggression; and when we are offi- as it usually is; and after several 
cially told that it was begun, and attempts had been made by am- 
has been continued, in an ambi- bitious chiefs to subvert their rule, 
tious desire to ‘‘damage the Eng- a rebel leader arose on the Chinese 
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frontier who swept over the two 
kingdoms, driving the reigning de- 
scendant of Le Loi for succour to 
Peking, and Gia Long, the King 
of Cochin-China, to Bangkok for 
assistance. 

Neither of the fugitives gained 
the support he looked for. The 
Court of Peking manifested a chil- 
ling indifference to the woes of its 
tributary ; and the King of Siam, 
while offering every hospitality, 
refused every aid. In these cir- 
cumstances Gia Long was readily 
induced to listen to the proposal of 
Bishop Pigneaux de Béhaine, the 
chief of the Jesuit Mission at 
Bangkok, to allow his son to ac- 
company the Bishop to Paris for the 
purpose of soliciting the help of the 
French king against his father’s 
enemies. In support of this ap- 
plication the Bishop addressed a 
memorandum to Louis XVI., in 
which he set forth that— 


“The balance of political power in 
India appears at the present moment 
to be largely in favour of the English, 
and one may be justified in looking 
upon it as a matter of no little diff- 
culty to restore the equilibrium. In 
my opinion the establishment of a 
French colony in Cochin-China will 
be the surest and most efficacious 
means to the end. . . . The most cer- 
tain way of damaging the English in 
India, is to ruin, or at any rate to 
weaken her commerce in time of peace. 
Being situated nearer to China, we 
should undoubtedly absorb much of 
her trade. . From such a coign 
of vantage it would be easy to inter- 
fere with the designs which the Eng- 
lish evidently have of extending their 
frontier more to the East.” 


These arguments found favour 
in the eyes of the king, who en- 
tered into an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance with Gia Long, by 
which ‘he bound himself to restore 
his protégé to the throne in return 
lor conditions which made him 
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virtually the protector of Annam. 
But the evil days which fell upon 
France immediately afterwards 
made the fulfilment of the king’s 
promise impossible ; and the alter- 
natives were thus presented to the 
Bishop of either letting the matter . 
drop, or of accomplishing by private 
enterprise the frustrated intention 
of the king. Without hesitation 
he adopted the last of these 
courses; and having recruited in 
France a well-armed and fairly dis- 
ciplined force, he invaded Cochin- 
China, and succeeded in placing the 
crown of Annam once again on the 
head of Gia Long. ‘The restored 
king showed his appreciation of 
the service done him by shower- 
ing rewards on the officers of the 
French forces, by employing them 
to rebuild his fortresses, and by 
extending- his protection to the 
Roman Catholic missionaries. But 
no sooner had the first fervour of 
his gratitude evaporated than he 
reversed his tactics, and eventually 
bequeathed his throne to his young- 
est son, to the exclusion of the 
heir of his eldest son who had 
pleaded his cause in Paris. This 
nomination pointed clearly to the 
way the popular breeze was bloWw- 
ing, and the iron hand of persecu- 
tion began again to fall heavily on 
the missionaries and their converts. 
Between 1833 and 1839 two mis- 
sionaries were strangled, eight were 
‘beheaded, and one was torn to 
pieces, having been previously tor- 
tured with hot irons. As years 
went on, the persecution gathered 
strength, and the accession to the 
throne of Thien Tri in 1840, and of 
Tu Duc in 1848, brought no relief 
to the sufferers. The occasional 
appearance of a French frigate off 
Tourane, the port ceded to France 
by Louis XVI.’s treaty, tempo- 
rarily ameliorated their condition; 
but it was not until 1859 that 
any serious attempt was made to 
render their lives and _ property 
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secure. In that year Admiral 
Rigault de Genouilly captured 
Saigon by assault, and attempted 
to open negotiations with the 
Court of Hué. But the Chinese 
war of 1860 made any further 
military operations impossible for 
the time being. So soon, however, 
as the treaty was signed at Peking, 
French reinforcements were sent 
to Saigon; and without encounter- 
ing any serious opposition, Admi- 
ral Charnier made himself master 
of the provinces of Miho and Bien 
Hoa, in Cochin-China. 

These victories brought Annam- 
ese diplomatists into the field ; 
and in 1862 a treaty was signed, 
by the terms of which the captured 
province, together with that of Gia 
Dinh and the island of Poulo Con- 
dore, were ceded to the French. 
To this document Tu Duc affixed 
his signature, with the object of 
putting an end to any further ad- 
vance, but without any intention 
of abiding loyally by it. He knew 
that in the presence of force majeure 
he had no choice but to yield; but 
he consoled himself under the mis- 
fortune by looking forward to a 
time when, the balance of power 
being reversed, he would be able 
to tear up the treaty and drive 
the foreigners into the sea. In 
his ignorance he exaggerated his 
own strength, and ignored the am- 
bitious designs of the invaders. 
Either with or without his cognis- 
ance, disturbances shortly after- 
wards broke out in the ceded pro- 
vinces. This was exactly what 
the French wanted. The disturb- 
ances were easily quelled, and the 
provinces of Vinh-luong, Chandoc, 
and Ha-tien were seized as prizes 
of war. , 

While the blow inflicted by this 
further loss of territory was still 
smarting, Tu Duc was called upon 
to face a formidable disturbance in 
Northern Tongking, caused by the 
defeated ‘T'ai-ping rebels, who, when 
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driven out of China, moved along 
the southern route previously tra- 
velled by the ancestors of the 
Annamese. ‘These men, known as 
the Yellow-flags and Black-flags, 
to whom brigandage was as the 
breath of their nostrils, found con- 
genial allies in the pirates and out- 
laws who infested the northern 
coasts. Taking advantage of the 
dilemma in which Tu Duc was 
thus placed, the French proposed 
to him that a joint expedition, con- 
sisting of French and Annamese 
troops, should be sent into the dis- 
turbed districts. But Tu Duc had 
grown wary, and he declined the 
proffered aid. The French, how- 
ever, were not to be easily turned 
from their designs, and they inti- 
mated to the king their intention 
of taking the field either with him 
or without him. The war of 1870 
put an end for the time to this 
scheme; but the instant that the 
Treaty of Paris was signed; Cap- 
tain Senez was despatched to the 
Red River, ostensibly to restore 
order, but really to attempt to 
open its waters to French trade. 
In this object he was supported by 
Dupuis, an adventurer who, tempted 
by the reported wealth of the gold- 
mines of Tongking, had already 
secured a passport from the Gover- 
nor of Kwangtung, authorizing him 
to ascend the Red River as far as 
the Yunnan frontier. This permit 
was obviously insufficient without 
the sanction of the King of An- 
nam; and as this was persistently 
refused, Dupujs, who had with him 
some 300 or 400 desperadoes, deter- 
mined to substitute force for nego- 
tiation. Without much difficulty 
he penetrated into Yunnan; and 
when on his return to Hanoi he 
found the authorities still hostile, 
he landed his followers, overawed 
the officials, and issued a proclama- 
tion ‘‘ au peuple Tonkinois, ’’ recom- 
mending them to follow their usual 
avocations, and to leave the man- 
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darins, with whom alone he had a 
quarrel, to settle matters with him. 

In this difficulty both sides ap- 
pealed to Saigon,—Dupuis for sup- 
port against the mandarins, and 
the mandarins for the recall of 
Dupuis. Naturally the French 
Governor of Cochin-China did 


neither; but by way of a compro- 


mise he sent M. Garnier, a French 
officer who had already distin- 
guished himself in China,’ to ar- 
range matters between the dispu- 
tants. The Governor’s choice fell 
on M. Garnier, as being a man 
who was known to desire the 
annexation of Tongking for the 
double purpose of injuring English 
influence and of advancing that 
of France. ‘‘I wish,’’ he wrote 
in 1873, ‘‘to see a French garrison 
in Tonking and a railway connect- 
ing Yunnan with the Red River. 
The English will never get over 
that! I feel that if I am_ sup- 
ported, Indo-China is French.” 
Following the bent of these 
ideas, Gardier threw himself cor- 
dially into Dupuis’s schemes; and 
as the mandarins were still recal- 
citrant, he issued another procla- 
mation ‘‘au peuple Tonkinois,”’ 
assuring them that he was not at 
war with their countrymen, and 
then proceeded to make war by 
capturing the citadel of Hanoi. 
As though the loss of Hanoi had 
broken the spirit of the Annamese, 
the remaining fortified towns fell 
almost without resistance into the 
hands of the French, and within a 
few weeks Garnier found himself 
master of the delta of the Red 
River. But though ‘in Eastern 
countries courage and dash bear 
down all opposition for the mo- 
ment, there comes a day of reckon- 
ing; and so Garnier found. So 
soon as they had recovered from 
their surprise at the rapidity of 
the French victories, the Annam- 
ese, with the help of their Chinese 
allies, began to close round the 


victors, and in an attempt to drive 
off the oncoming hosts, Garnier 
met with his death. 

Even before this catastrophe, 
the Governor of Saigon, alarmed 
at Garnier’s warlike proceeding, 
had dispatched M. Philastre as 
commissioner to adjudicate on af- 
fairs in Tongking. M. Philastre 
was a man who, while fully recog- 
nising the importance of securing 
Tongking for France, was entirely 
opposed to the warlike proceedings 
of Garnier, and his first step was 
therefore to withdraw the French 
garrisons from the captured towns, 
This done, he made a treaty with 
the king by which the Red River 
was declared open to commerce; 
French consuls were to be ap- 
pointed at specified places, to whom 
power was given to refuse permis- 
sion to obnoxious Europeans to 
settle in the country; and the 
customs duties were to be reduced 
by one-half on all goods imported 
in French ships. 

In no sense was there a protec- 
torate proclaimed by this instru- 
ment; and the French Ambassa- 
dor at Peking, when urged by the 
Governor of Cochin-China to as- 
sume the fact of a protectorate, 
in his communications with the 
Chinese Government replied, ‘J'ai 
craint de m’avancer sur ce terrain 
bralant, et dans la lettre que j'ai 
écrite au Prince Kung, en lui 
envoyant une copie du _ traité 
d’amitié du 15 mars, jai glissé 
sur, cette question.” So mani- 
festly was this the case, that the 
French Government appointed M. 
Riviére to the command in Tong- 
king, with special orders to make 
another and a more definite 
treaty. The capture of Hanoi 
and other towns in the delta 
of the Red River by this officer, 
and the subsequent disasters 
which overtook his force, ending 
in his own death at the hands 
of the enemy, are events too well 
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known to need _ recapitulation. 
Neither will ‘it be necessary to 
mention more than the results of 
_the operations of the last two 
years. ‘The capture of the capital, 
Hué, by Admiral Courbet, followed 
quickly on the death of Riviére, 
and brought about a treaty which 
was sufficiently definite to satisfy 
the most exacting. The. first 
clause ran: ‘‘Annam_ recognises 
the French protectorate, and binds 
herself to hold no communication 
with any foreign Powers except 
through the intermediary of the 
French resident at the Court of 
Hué.”’ e 

Though this treaty was exacted 
at the point of the bayonet, and 
signed under pressure, the French 
proceeded to act on its provisions 
at once. ‘The suppression of dis- 
order and brigandage having been 
their professed motive for inter- 
fering in the affairs of Tongking, 
they advanced up the Red River 
and captured Sontay. It was 
plainly impossible that China 
could remain passive and see a 
kingdom which had been her vas- 
sal for many centuries overrun by 
a foreign Power; and after vig- 
orously but in vain protesting 
against the outrages thus com- 
mitted, she found herself com- 
pelled to take up arms in defence 
of her tributary. How the hos- 
tilities between the two Powers 
dragged on, how successes and 
disasters overtook each in turn, 
and how, finally, peace was made 
by China agreeing to recognise 
the French protectorate over An- 
nam, are well known. ‘The net 
result of it all is, that at the 
present moment France has incor- 
porated into her dominions the 
whole littoral, extending upwards 
of two hundred miles in length, 
from the Chinese province of 
Kwang-tung to the frontier of 
Cambodia. 

As we have already said, French 
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designs on Annam began in a de- 
sire to inflict a stab on the pros- 
perity of England, and they were 
doubtless subsequently fostered 
by the reported mineral wealth 
of the country. Later investiga- 
tions have, however, thrown con- 
siderable doubts upon the value of 
the coal and other mines; and 
unquestionably the difficulty of 
getting at them is so great, that, 
under French auspices, their prac- 
tical importance, even supposing 
them to be as rich as they were 
represented to be, amounts to 
very little. In fact, the invasion 
of Annam is another instance of 
the invincible habit which the 
French have of undertaking arduous 
and difficult campaigns with light 
hearts begotten of ignorance. To 
the politicians of the Boulevards, 
the conquest of a country defended 
by oriental soldiers appears to be 
a matter of easy accomplishment. 
But it never enters into their cal- 
culations that a country to be an- 
nexed must not only be conquered 
but must be held,—that though 
by a succession of daring dashes 
it may be possible to gain posses- 
sion of fortresses with*a hand- 
ful of men, that handful may very 
readily melt away before repeated 
attacks made by overwhelming 
numbers. These lessons they seem 
incapable of taking to heart, and 
year after year they throw away 
the lives and treasure of their 
countrymen in such fruitless enter- 
prises as the attacks on Madagas- 
car and Annam, and the occupa- 
tion of the banks of the Congo. 
For the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, with rapidly increasing 
numbers and ~ narrow limits of 
territory, colonies are absolutely 
necessary as homes for our sur- 
plus population. The want first 
made itself felt, and the acquisi- 
tion of colonies followed in obedi- 
ence to the natural law of supply 
and demand. But so far from 
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France being over-populated, great 
difficulty is found in some country 
districts to procure labourers for 
the cultivation of the soil; and so 
far from there being any natural 
desire on the part of Frenchmen 
to emigrate to French colonies, it 
was, as late as 1883, considered 
necessary by the Colonial Minis- 
ter to bring in a bill for the loan 
of 2,000,000 francs to encourage 
emigration to Algeria, the nearest 
and best-liked of their depend- 
encies. But there is no need to 
emphasise the fact that French- 
men do not make good colonists. 
They lack that mixture of adven- 
turous spirit and power of perse- 
vering industry which has enabled 
us to turn the virgin soils of 
Canada, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia into fruitful fields. They 
have not the courage to go out 
alone into new and untried re- 
gions, and they mope and sicken 
when they find themselves cut off 
from their friends and separated 
from their country. Statistics 
show that nct more than 4000 
emigrants leave the shores of 
France in a year, all of whom, 
with the*exception of: about 300 
who go to Algeria, find their way 
to British colonies and the United 
States.. This predilection for 
other dependencies than their own 
is to be accounted for in two ways. 
In the first place, the French colo- 
nies are ill chosen with regard to cli- 
mate—the paddy-fields of Cochin- 
China and Annam, the rocky ra- 
vines of Madagascar, and the 
swamps of the Congo, being one 
and all eminently unsuited to 
the European constitution; and 
secondly, the inveterate tendency 
of the French official mind to- 
wards bureaucratic institutions re- 
sults in the imposition on every 
newly acquired province of hosts 
of officials, who take a delight in 
justifying their existence by in- 
flicting vexatious enactments and 


petty annoyances on all who come 
under their sway. — 

And if, as we have seen, only 
some 300 emigrants visit Algeria, 
the best-favoured and the most 
easily accessible of the French 
colonies, what hope can there be 
for the success of such distant 
dependencies as Cochin-China and 
Annam? It is stated by Mr Scott, 
in his recent work ‘France and 
Tongking,’ that at the present 
time, after France has been in pos- 
session of the Cochin-Chinese pro- 
vinces for three-and-twenty years, 
only one French mercantile firm 
is to be founc at Saigon. It is a 
fact, also, that for the first eighteen 
months after the signature of the 
much - vaunted France - Annamese 
treaty of 1874, no French merchant- 
vessel entered the Red River. 
Eleven English ships, six German, 
and 116 Chinese availed them- 
selves of the opening of the new 
ports, but not one French. But 
the climax is reached when we 
find that in Cochin-China the pop- 
ulation declined from 1,597,013 in 
1880, to 1,549,497 in 1883. On 
the other hand, the annual value 
of the imports and exports shows 
a slight tendency to _ increase. 
Thus, according to official returns, 
the imports in 1878 were of the 
value of 8,432,889 dollars, and 
four years later this amount had 
risen to 9,224,735 dollars. In 
the same way the exports within 
the same period crept up from 


10,384,929 dollars to 11,812,415 | 


dollars. Notoriously the colony 
is a constant drain upon the Repub- 
lican treasury; and unless in the 
future there should be a. steady 
influx of emigrants from France, 
the outlay will have been found to 
have been incurred for the benefit of 
other nationalities alone. Among 
the resident French population, 
there is in common, with the pop- 
ulation generally, a marked tend- 
ency towards numerical decline, 
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as is shown by the official statis- 
tics of 1880, from which we learn 
that in that year at Saigon there 
were 7 French marriages, 46 births, 
and 102 deaths. 

Not only, however, do French- 
men make bad colonists, but they 
everywhere fail to gain the con- 
fidence and enlist the co-operation 
of the natives over whom they 
assume rule. The French moral 
fibre is not strong enough to with- 
stand the enervating and demor- 
alising effect of debased oriental 
life. Instead of raising the natives 
to their own level, they fall to the 
level of the natives, and by this 
process they lose all title to respect, 
as well as all the influence for 
good which should attach to them 
as belonging to a higher and 
a Christian civilisation. With 
the loss of respect goes also the 
confidence of the natives in the 
justice and fair dealing of their 
conquerors, and the French have 
no other weapon than the chasse- 
pot with which to encounter the 
dislike and unwillingness to -sub- 
mit thus engendered. The result is 
that a permanent garrison of 4500 
men is required to support the 1862 
civil functionaries who govern 
Cochin-China; and in Tunis and 
Algeria, with a population of less 
than 3,000,000, an occupying force 
of 75,000 men is necessary for the 
preservation of peace. A com- 
parison of these figures with the 
statistics of India, where with a 
population of 250,000,000, 50,000 
British troops are held to be suf- 
ficient to protect the country from 
disorder and violence, illustrates 
the different effects produced on 
orientals by the objectless and 
tyrannical rule of France, and the 
wise and just government of 
England. Unfortunately, also, in 
moments of danger and excite- 
meat, the tiger element in the 
French character shows itself with 
terrible results; and the atrocious 
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cruelties of which soldiers fighting 
under the tricolour have at times 
been guilty in Algeria and Annam 
add enormously to the weight 
under which French rule has to 
struggle, and has left a legacy of 
hate which would take many years 
of even, just, and temperate gov- 
ernment to obliterate from the 
minds of the people. 

As colonies, Cochin-China and An- 
nam, including Tongking, are and 
must remain valueless to France ; 
but more than this, they are prov- 
ing extremely costly. So eminently 
unsuited are their climates to the 
French constitution, that it is found 
impossible to keep soldiers in An- 
nam for more than two years ata 
time, and it is now proposed to re- 
duce this period to eighteen months. 
The constant passage to and fro of 
troops thus made necessary, entails 
an expenditure of money and men 
which forms not the least heavy 
tax which France has to pay for 
the glory of possessing colonies, and 
of establishing an empire in Asia. 

At present the desire of . inflict- 
ing a humiliation on England, 
which has been the mainspring of 
their Eastern policy, has made 
every burden appear light in the 
eyes of Frenchmen. By the estab- 
lishment of a protectorate over 
Annam, they have gained a firm 
footing in the Indo-Chinese penin- 
su!a, and they will probably now ad- 
vance a step further in prosecution 
of their ultimate design, by pushing 
on the diplomatic intrigues which 
have been brewing for some time 
in Cambodia, Siam, and Burmah. 
Already a guasi protectorate is 
claimed over Cambodia, and already 
attempts have been made to estab- 
lish preponderating French inter- 
ests both at Bangkok and Mandalay. 
Events will show how far the 
French Government is prepared to 
to go in furtherance of the scheme, 
but it would be absurd in us to 
shut our eyes to the dangers which 
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this aggressive policy is likely to 
occasion to our inflnence and com- 
merce in Indo-China. We may 
laugh at the idea of a French em- 
pire in the East as being chimeri- 
cal, but much mischief may be 
done in attempting to establish it. 
It is doubtless true that eggs must 
be broken before an omelet can 
be made, but it is quite possible 
that a bad cook may break the 
necessary eggs and yet fail to pro- 
duce an omelet. With Cambo- 
dia virtually French, with Siam 
bullied into compliance with French 
schemes, and with Burmah alien- 
ated from us, our trade in Indo- 
China would inevitably suffer, and 
we should find a second Afghan- 
istan established on our eastern 
frontier, which, in time of war and 
of foreign complications, would be 
used as an instrument to plague us. 

Fortunately the King of Siam 
is a man of wisdom and enlighten- 
ment, and is quite ableto see clearly 
in which direction the true interests 
of his countrymen lie. He sees 
that, by developing the resources 
of his country and by educating 
his people, he may elevate it and 
them into a position which will 
enable him to hold his own against 
all comers. He sees that in the 
countries which, through weakness, 
have been compelled to yield to 
France, anarchy has succeeded to 
the rule, however imperfect, of the 
native sovereigns, and that trade 
has remained stationary. He sees 
clearly enough that France is 
stretching out her retractile claws 
in the direction of his country, and 
he looks to us to give him that 
legitimate support which will en- 
able him to resist the encroach- 
ments with which he is _threat- 
ened. It is to be feared that the 
fate of Cambodia is almost past 
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praying for; but Siam is still free, 
and might, if backed by the sup- 
port which a firm line of policy on 
our part would supply, form a 
strong and definite barrier to the 
French advance. We are glad to 
see that the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce is urging on the In- 
dian Office the wisdom of extend- 
ing railways in British Burmah, 
and of connecting that possession 
with Western China, through Siam 
and the Shan States. If these views 
prevail, not only will British trade 
be greatly benefited, but Siam will 
receive a substantial measure of 
the support she requires. But the 
present juncture is one to which 
the old proverb, ‘Bis dat qui 
cito dat,’’ is eminently applicable. 
Events in the peninsula are march- 
ing apace, and all the quicker be- 
cause the French undertakings in 
Cochin-China and Tongking have 
not been successful. A rapid, and, if 
possible, a victorious onward move- 
ment is likely to commend itself 
to the French commanders as the 
easiest way of obliterating the re- 
collection of past errors. Though 
possibly this might temporarily 
accomplish the desired result, it 
would undoubtedly be doomed to 
ultimate failure, while the misery 
it would inflict on the native popu- 
lations may be gauged by that al- 
ready endured under like condi- 
tions by the people of Cochin-China 
and Tongking. In these circum- 
stances the truest and best policy 
for us to pursue lies plainly before 
us. We should at once establish 
a firm alliance with the threatened 
States, and thus prevent any fur- 
ther extension of that system of 
‘¢colonisation’’ which has been 
justly described by M. Clemenceau 
as ‘‘a series of crimes and oppres- 
sions.’’ 





[Sept. 1885, 
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